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Greek Colonization 


REEK colonization had a long and varied history; it had begun 

and indeed had already accomplished its first great period of ex- 
pansion before the first Greek historians wrote; it continued in different 
forms intermittently throughout the classical period, had a second great 
era under Alexander the Great and the early Hellenistic monarchies, 
and again persisted with modifications after Rome became mistress of 
the eastern Mediterranean. The result we all know: the Greek polis, 
that closely integrated self-governing community of citizens, became 
the dominant political unit and political ideal of the Mediterranean 
world, and left its indelible imprint, for good or ill, on the Western 
World. 

Obviously in a short paper there is not time to discuss the whole his- 
tory of Greek colonization. I shall, therefore, concentrate on the earliest 
and most characteristic phase, the period from about 750 B.c. to the end 
of the sixth century, and then mention briefly some of the later types 
of colony and the differences between them and the earlier. 

The settlements founded at the end of the troubled period of migra- 
tions which marked the close of the Bronze Age and the collapse of the 
Mycenaean world were not far apart in time nor always easy to distin- 
guish from the first colonies of archaic Greece, but they did differ in 
certain essential respects. The migration settlements were the Greek 
cities along the coastal fringe of Asia Minor and in the islands of the 
Aegean, established roughly from 1100 to goo B.c.’ The Ionian settle- 
ments in the center, from Chios in the north to Miletos and Samos in 
the south, were by tradition and legend refugees, the last of the My- 
cenaean Greeks led by descendants of the great Mycenaean families. 


1C. Roebuck, Ionian Trade and Colonization (New York: Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, 1959), Monograph LX, 24-41, with the bibliography there cited; M. B. Sakellariou, La Mi- 
gration Grecque en lonie (Athens: Centre d’études d’Asie mineure, 1958), and J. M. Cook, 
“Old Smyrna,” Annual of the British School in Athens, 53-54 (1958-1959), 1-34. 
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Athenian tradition said that these refugees had congregated in Attica 
and, when Attica could no longer support them, continued eastward 
across the Aegean. The Athenian claim to be the mother-city of all the 
Jonians was elaborated during the late sixth and fifth centuries to justify 
the Athenian Empire, but, exaggerated as it was, it contained a measure 
of truth, as Solon’s reference to Athens as the oldest Ionian land and 
the archaeological evidence of the spread and influence of Athenian 
geometric pottery corroborates.” 

These migration settlements were not colonies in the usually under- 
stood sense of the term. They were not organized movements, directed 
from and sent forth by a particular city, but small bands of homeless 
folk dispossessed by the so-called Dorian Invasions, seeking land where 
they could settle in the islands and on the coastal fringe of Asia Minor, 
and intermarrying with the native population. The comparatively rich 
alluvial plains at the mouths of the rivers were the best places, and here 
grew up cities which soon became famous, such as Miletos and Priene 
in the delta of the Meander, and Ephesos at the mouth of the Cayster. 

The real colonial movement began somewhat later, about 750 B.c. 
when the Greek cities of the mainland had recovered from the poverty 
and isolation that marked the centuries immediately after the destruc- 
tion of the Mycenaean centers in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries. 
The early monarchies had in many cities given way to landowning 
aristocracies who based their exclusive claims to political, judicial, and 
religious power on the prestige of birth and wealth. The fact that these 
nobles were the effective fighting force, the knights who alone could 
afford horses and costly armor, bolstered their political power. Greece 
has always been a country of limited resources, and by the eighth cen- 
tury it is clear that many states had outgrown the agricultural possibili- 
ties of their territory. The situation became acute first in such places as 
Chalkis and Eretria on the island of Euboea with nothing but the 
Lelantine plain between them, and in Corinth and Megara on the Isth- 
mus of Corinth with its severely restricted area. The unequal distribu- 
tion of what land there was aggravated the situation. There were no 
rights of primogeniture, so that inheritances were divided among the 
sons. The landowning families by careful marriages were in most cases 
able to preserve their estates; hence the importance of the laws about 


2 Thucydides 1. 2. 5-6; Solon, Fr. 4, lines 1-3, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, 3rd ed. (E. Diehl, 
ed.) (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1949), Vol. 1.30; V. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952); T. J. Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their Eastern Neighbours (London: 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 1957), Suppl. Paper No. 8, pp. 13-23, with the 
bibliography there cited. 
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inheritance, heiresses, and the dowry. But the more prolific and the 
poorer families, as the population grew, found their properties sub- 
divided until the lots were too small for the maintenance of families. 
There were complaints that the aristocratic rulers misused their right 
to interpret the still-unwritten law for their own gain. Hesiod, the 
Boeotian poet writing about 700 B.c., is full of such complaints against 
“the princes who oppress their fellows and heed not the anger of the 
gods,” and “the bribe-swallowing lords” who love to judge quarrels 
over inheritances.’ 

There was political discontent also, not primarily from the very poor 
but from prosperous families outside the small group which had closed 
its ranks when the monarchy came to an end and had constituted itself 
as the ruling aristocracy. These families, as time went on, resented ever 
more keenly their exclusion from political privilege. Their political 
discontent, combined with economic distress and the dreaded cry for a 
distribution of land, was dangerous. It is little wonder that the aristoc- 
racies adopted the classic solution of colonization—a painless way of 
exporting surplus population and at the same time ridding themselves 
of the political malcontents. Even Plato, writing much later, recom- 
mends colonization for these very purposes (Laws, 735-36). Certainly 
the search for land was the primary motive for many of the early Greek 
colonies, a successful search as the areas selected indicate; for example, 
the fertile plains of eastern Sicily, southeastern Italy, Cyrenaica, and 
the southern shores of the Propontis and Black Sea. 

Paradoxically, however, this was not the motive for the first two 
colonies we know, nor was it ultimately the most important factor in 
the whole history of the movement. The first two colonies were Al- 
Mina, probably the Greek town Poseideion, a trading post at the mouth 
of the Orontes in Syria, and Cumae in the Bay of Naples, a port for 
trade with Etruria. 

Al-Mina was settled by Greeks from the Cyclades and Euboea in the 
first half of the eighth century, and marks the resumption of trading 
contacts with the Syrian coast which had lapsed at the end of the 
Mycenaean period.* It seems that many of the orientalizing motifs 
which transformed Greek pottery designs, ivories, and metal work in 


3 Hesiod, Works and Days, lines 248-52, 37-39. 

4 Herodotos 3.91; Strabo 16.751. The fullest account of Al-Mina is in C. L. Woolley, The 
Forgotten Kingdom (Baltimore: Pelican Books, 1953), pp. 172 ff. See also Dunbabin, The Greeks 
and Their Eastern Neighbours, pp. 25-26; J. Boardman, “Early Euboean Pottery and History,” 
Annual of the British School in Athens, 52 (1957), 1-29, suggests that much of the pottery 
formerly called Cycladic came from Euboea. 
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the seventh century reached Greek centers through this trade. It was 
doubly important because the Greeks were not in direct contact with 
Egypt until about 650 B.c., when Greek mercenary soldiers took service 
with Psammetichos J. Shortly befort 600 B.c., the Greek trading post 
of Naukratis was founded at the mouth of the Nile, and Greek trade 
with Egypt concentrated there. Until then the traders at Al-Mina and 
the Phoenicians were the middlemen for many of the oriental goods 
reaching Greece.° 

Al-Mina and later Naukratis were trading posts, occupied with the 
consent of Assyria and her successors in Syria and Egypt. Neither the 
Syrian coast nor Egypt was open for the foundation of true colonies, 
that is, sizeable settlements of colonists on agricultural land, where an 
independent new community with full civic life could develop. The 
two places remained what we should call “foreign concessions,” where 
groups of traders from many cities did their business.° They resembled 
the Phoenician type of trading settlement rather than the normal 
Greek colony. The Phoenicians began active commerce in the western 
Mediterranean at about the same time as the Greeks, and had a string 
of trading posts along the north African coast, western Sicily, the Bal- 
earic Islands, and the Iberian peninsula. Except in a few cases such as 
Carthage, Utica, and Gades, they sent few permanent settlers, and even 
these three were small colonies of merchants rather than agricultural 
settlements with any considerable number of farmers.’ 

The Greek colonies in the West* were more successful than the 
Phoenician because, although the sites of the first and several of the 
later were determined by the possibility of trade with Etruria, and 
trading contacts preceded settlement and provided the necessary infor- 
mation about suitable areas, they always included a large enough body 
of people who came to till the land to establish a really permanent 
community. Metals, especially iron, were sought from Etruria, and in 
exchange Etruria provided a ready market for Greek pottery and other 
consumer goods. The first colony in the Bay of Naples was founded 


5 For this trade see R. D. Barnett, “Early Greek and Oriental Ivories,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 68 (1948), 1-25. 

6 Herodotos 2.178-88 describes clearly the situation in Naukratis. 

7B. H. Warmington, Carthage (London: R. Hale, 1960), pp. 13-33. 

8 The best treatment of the western colonies is T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1948); for the chronological problems see Appendix I, 435-71; cf. 
W. G. Forrest, “Colonization and the Rise of Delphi,” Historia, 6 (1958), 160 ff. Two recent 
articles have questioned Thucydides’ dates: G. Vallet and F. Villard, “La date de fondation 
de Sélinonte.” Bulletin de correspondence hellenique, 82 (1958), 16 ff.; K. J. Dover, “La colon- 
izzazione della Sicilia in Tucidide,” Maia, N. S., Fasc. 1.6 (1953), 1-20. 
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about 750 B.c. by Euboeans from Chalkis and Eretria and some settlers 
from Aeolic Kyme. The island of Ischia was occupied first, and at the 
same time a few Eretrians settled on the island of Corcyra (Corfu), 
an important landing stage on the route to the West. Quarrels and 
earthquakes troubled the colony and the Chalkidians with the men from 
Kyme soon left Ischia for the mainland where Cumae was founded. 
This colony set the pattern for later foundations. It was dispatched to 
a site selected in advance; it had two official founders or ozkistai who 
organized the settlement, and assigned the allotments of land to 
the settlers. (Their names were remembered in the usual later hero- 
cult of the founders.) The place itself, on the neck of a peninsula with 
hills for shelter, a beach and harbor, and inland the rich soil of Cam- 
pania to cultivate, was the kind of situation the Greeks liked. The cli- 
mate was similar to that of the Greek homeland but less arid and ex- 
treme, the soil was richer, the plains broader—in a word it was Magna 
Graecia, a more spacious and promising version of Greece itself. 

After this first venture Chalkis took the lead, excluding from the 
West her rival Eretria, after the quarrel over Ischia. Before the end of 
the eighth century she founded a notable series of colonies: Naxos, 
Leontini, and Katane on the eastern coast of Sicily, Zankle and Rhegion 
on either side of the straits between Italy and Sicily. Corinth soon fol- 
lowed with two famous colonies founded in the same year, 733 B.c., 
Syracuse in Sicily and the island of Corcyra where the original Eretrian 
settlers were expelled. Megara, Corinth’s neighbor on the Isthmus, sent 
one colony to Sicily, Megara Hyblaia, but like Eretria was squeezed out 
and later found an area for expansion elsewhere. The Achaians on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Corinth and the Lokrians on the northern 
coast planted their colonies on the fertile plains of southeastern Italy, 
the most famous being Sybaris, Croton, Metapontum, and Lokri. Only 
two eastern Greek cities took part in this western expansion. Rhodes 
planted Gela on the southern coast of Sicily in 688 and much later (ca. 
600 B.c.), Phokaia colonized Massilia (Marseilles) at the mouth of the 
Rhone and (ca. 560 s.c.) Alalia on the island of Corsica. By that time 
trade was an important factor and Phokaia was vying with the Phoeni- 
cians for the metals of Spain: high-grade bronze, silver, and tin. Other 
later colonies were founded until about 530 B.c., some as secondary 
foundations by the original colonial cities. In North Africa only one 
colony was planted, Cyrene by the Dorian island of Thera, about 630 
B.c., at the time of the Greek penetration of Egypt. Cyrene grew a sur- 
plus of grain, had extensive grazing land, and, most important, was 
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the chief market of the medicinal plant silphium, the painkiller of the 
ancient world. The Greeks were excluded from the rest of North Africa 
by Phoenician traders who made Carthage their center early in the 
sixth century when Tyre went into decline after a long siege by the 
Babylonians. 

Cities excluded from the West looked elsewhere for lands to settle.® 
Eretria, the neighbour of Chalkis, and some of the islands, for example, 
Andros and Paros, sent colonies to the northern Aegean to the promon- 
tory of Chalkidike, the island of Thasos, and the Thracian coast. Most 
of these were agricultural settlements, but on Thasos and the coast to 
the north were the silver mines of the Strymon area; and timber for 
shipbuilding was available in Macedonia and Chalkidike. These two 
exports became increasingly important. The rest of the Thracian coast 
was only thinly settled, because the Thracian native peoples were vigor- 
ous and warlike, and along most of the coast did not welcome colonies. 
Of course, clashes between colonists and natives occurred from time to 
time in colonial areas, but the Greeks usually did not persist in trying 
to plant colonies where resistance was determined and conquest would 
have been necessary; rather they cultivated friendly relations with the 
native peoples who soon became avid buyers of Greek wares. 

The last great area of colonization was the Black Sea and its ap- 
proaches, the Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosporos. The colonizing 
cities here were the Greek cities of the Asia Minor coast, for whom it 
was the nearest available land for settlement. These cities had not out- 
grown their own resources until about 700 B.c.; therefore, their colonial 
development was fifty to seventy-five years later than that in the West. 
By this time the western movement had altered the economy of the 
Greek world so that only the earliest colonies in the area were of the 
primary type, agricultural settlements to relieve overpopulation. These 
were along the southern shores of the Propontis, Bosporos, and Black 
Sea. The later colonies, especially those on the northern shore of the 
Black Sea, were planted to secure grain, fish, cattle, hides, honey, wax, 
and similar raw materials, and to supply the Sythian grain barons of the 
Crimea with the luxury products they soon came to desire. Miletos was 
the mother-city of the majority of the colonies in this area. It is interest- 
ing, however, that Megara, Corinth’s neighbor on the isthmus who 
had been excluded from the West, sent two colonies early enough to 





®C. Roebuck, Ionian Trade and Colonization, pp. 85-130; D. W. Bradeen, “The Chalcidians 
in Thrace,” American Journal of Philology, 73 (1952), 356-80; A. R. Burn, The Lyric Age of 
Greece (London: Edw. Arnold, 1960), pp. 90-127. 
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become established on both sides of the Bosporos. The first, Chalkedon, 
was a farming settlement on the south shore of the Bosporos. It after- 
wards was called “the city of the blind,” when seventeen years later 
men’s eyes were opened and Byzantium, the key to the Black Sea, was 
founded on the north shore. The seventeen-year gap between these two 
cities shows how quickly the motive of colonization could change. 

The result of two and a half centuries of colonial expansion, to the 
west and then to the northeast, was that the world of the Greek city- 
states reached the limits within which it remained until the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. From Marseilles in the west to Trebizond on 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean coasts were dotted with Greek cities. 

These new states were from the first completely independent com- 
munities. The mother-city or metropolis selected the site, appointed the 
leader of the colony, called for volunteers, and organized the colony. 
The major portion of the colonists usually came from the mother-city, 
but contingents from other places sometimes participated. Once the new 
city was founded the ties which bound it to the mother-city were those 
of religion and sentiment only. Colonies were in no sense a colonial 
empire of the mother-city; they pursued their independent ways, and 
many soon became more prosperous and more famous than the mother- 
cities. These early colonies were the typical and most successful type of 
Greek colonization: new Greek cities, free from the outset to develop 
their own constitutions, laws, cults, foreign relations, and arts, but 
always intensely Greek, Hellenizing their neighbors rather than being 
assimilated by the surrounding people. 

In Greece itself the effects, especially of the first fifty years of colonial 
expansion to the west, coinciding as they did with the renewal of con- 
tacts with the Near East, were profound. They can best be seen in 
Corinth, which, after sending out two early and successful colonies, did 
not continue to export population as did Chalkis but turned to the pos- 
sibilities offered by these new settlements with their agricultural sur- 
pluses and supplies of raw materials. Corinth hereafter conserved her 
manpower, employed her growing population in the production for 
export of pottery, architectural terra cottas, roof tiles, textiles, metal 
work, etc., and imported the grain and materials she lacked. 

The trade thus initiated was not confined to her own colonies, but 
extended over the whole West and then to the eastern Mediterranean 
as it opened up. Within a generation after the foundation of Syracuse, 
by about 700 B.c., Corinth had a virtual monopoly of the western trade. 
The Bacchiad aristocracy, which had sent out the two early colonies to 
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relieve overpopulation and to preserve its own political monopoly, was 
able and energetic and had profited from the new economic opportuni- 
ties. But others too had profited, and there were now wealthy and 
prominent families outside the aristocracy, as well as a prosperous mid- 
dle class. With the appearance of this middle class who could afford 
armor, a new type of military force appeared, the hoplite phalanx, 
composed of heavily-armed foot soldiers who drilled and fought in for- 
mation. The exclusive political claims of the aristocracy of birth were 
questioned, and inevitably political revolution occurred. The tyrants, 
men of outstanding capacity and resource, seized power with the sup- 
port of other rich men like themselves and of the new hoplite middle 
class. The power of the aristocracy was broken, and the circle of political 
office was broadened to include new men of ability and wealth. After 
two generations of tyranny, during which Corinth became the most 
prosperous Greek city of the time, a merchant oligarchy succeeded to 
power. 

Elsewhere the results, though less spectacular, were similar. The land- 
owning aristocracies were overthrown by the changes which occurred 
when land was no longer the main or cnly source of wealth. The 
seventh and sixth centuries saw the transition from the rigid structure 
of the early Greek state, dominated by the principles of birth and heredi- 
tary privilege, to the more flexible classical state. 

On the economic side, although agriculture never lost its importance, 
and there was no strict separation between the farmer and the artisan 
or merchant—the same man was usually both—the economy of the 
Greek state became diversified. The excessive burden on agriculture 
of providing for the needs of the whole population was lessened. The 
farmer could turn to export crops such as olives and wine, better suited 
to the soil and climate of Greece than cereals; wheat could be imported, 
and at the same time the internal market for home produce increased. 
Consequently the small farmer achieved that prosperity and sturdy in- 
dependence of position and action which contributed to the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. Crafts and trade were the other side of 
the economy, supplementing or providing the alternative to agriculture 
as a means of livelihood. There was increasing employment for potters, 
carpenters, stonemasons, metalworkers and artisans of all kinds; small 
businessmen such as ship owners, merchants, shop keepers, etc., be- 
came established. It must be remembered, however, that great as was 
this transformation from a pastoral-agricultural to a mixed economy, it 
was no industrial or capitalist revolution. Manufacturing was by hand 
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in small establishments; businesses were self-owned and self-run; the 
ship owner was also trader, buying and selling his own cargo. Neverthe- 
less, its effect was such that a city like Corinth, which took the lead in 
the western trade, needed no outlet for surplus population for a hun- 
dred years; and that Aegina, which began to trade before over-popula- 
tion became a problem, never needed to colonize. 

By contrast, Sparta, who solved her land hunger by the conquest of 
the adjoining territory of Messenia, remained an agricultural commu- 
nity and an aristocracy, even retaining her dual monarchy. She yielded 
to the pressure of the new hoplite army to the extent of a constitutional 
reform in the seventh century which granted certain privileges to the 
assembly of Spartiate soldier-citizens. She went no further, and, as 
other states progressed to oligarchy or democracy, she became the re- 
actionary and conservative power with which we are familiar in the clas- 
sical period. 

Other changes which accompanied these political and economic ef- 
fects of the expansion of the Greek world were equally important, but 
can be mentioned only briefly. Reference has already been made to the 
change in military tactics with the introduction of hoplite armor, said 
by Herodotus to have come from the Carians in southern Asia Minor. 
Henceforth citizen militias were the effective fighting forces of the 
Greek states, and political power shifted to the middle class, with oli- 
garchy or a middle-class democracy as the political consequence.”® Im- 
provements in naval architecture were introduced—the penteconter, or 
fifty-oared ship, the bireme with two banks of oars, and finally the tri- 
reme with three, increased the range and effectiveness of the Greek 
warship. 

The new styles of Greek art show the influence of orientalizing de- 
signs, but show also more strikingly the creative power of the Greek 
mind, now awakened and stimulated by contact with her eastern neigh- 
bors, to select and adapt from them what she wished. Pottery, textiles, 
metalwork, ivory-carving, sculpture, and architecture all enter upon a 
new phase of rapid and brilliant development.” 

Of even greater significance was the invention and spread of the 
Greek alphabet. I have used the word invention deliberately. It is true 
that the alphabetic signs and their names were taken over from the 
Phoenician; but the Greeks converted what was still essentially a syl- 


10 Herodotos 1.171; H. L. Lorimer, “The Hoplite Phalanx,” Annual of the British School 
in Athens, 42 (1947), 76-138. : 
11 Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their Eastern Neighbours, pp. 35-71. 
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labary, that is, symbols representing a combination of vowel and con- 
sonant, into a true alphabet. They did this by using for the vowel 
sounds the symbols whose names began with what sounded to them 
like vowels, and for the consonants those which began with consonantal 
sounds. The twenty-odd symbols thus arrived at could be used to trans- 
cribe the Greek language with accuracy and precision. It is difficult for 
us, who take literacy for granted, to realize how momentous this inven- 
tion was. Ultimately it made literacy possible, not merely for a profes- 
sional class of scribes, but for a whole people. The agile Greek mind 
seized eagerly upon this new instrument, and in the first two hundred 
years after its appearance there was such an era of intellectual creativity 
as the world has seldom if ever seen. The oral epic became a literary 
form in the poems of Homer and Hesiod; lyric, elegiac, and dramatic 
poetry had their birth; philosophy, science, and history likewise had 
their beginnings, and the first prose was written. The date of the in- 
troduction of the alphabet has been the subject of a long controversy. 
The earliest examples of alphabetic writing that have been found belong 
to about 700 B.c. or shortly before; they presuppose only some few years 
of previous use and a date somewhere between 750 and 700 seems to 
me reasonable in the light of the evidence available at present. The fact 
that Syracuse, for example, did not use the same form of the alphabet 
as its mother-city Corinth suggests that its use was not general at the 
time of the foundation of the earliest colonies.” 

Coinage is the last development I wish to mention. Trade was car- 
ried on by both Phoenicians and Greeks by barter and simple exchange 
until some time not much earlier than 625 B.c.’* Whether it was the 
Lydians or the Greeks of Asia Minor who invented coins is of little 
consequence; they appeared in both areas at about the same time. The 
first coins were electrum, a natural amalgam of gold and silver found 
in Anatolia; but in mainland Greece the earliest coins were silver. The 
islands and the cities of the Asia Minor coast coined before the main- 
land, where the commercial island of Aegina issued the first silver 
coins, the famous turtles, shortly after 600 B.c. Corinth and Athens soon 
followed, and gradually the other cities with commercial interests. 
Sparta, still agricultural, characteristically retained an old-fashioned iron 
currency of spits, and remained outside the new commercial develop- 
ments. 


121. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), pp. 
1-40. 

13E. §. G. Robinson, “Coins from the Ephesian Artemision Reconsidered,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 71 (1951), 156-67. 
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This, then, is the early Greek colonial movement, a period when, it is 
no exaggeration to say, our Western European culture was born. As 
with the British settlement colonies, it was the expansion of a people 
rather than of a state. Unlike the Roman Empire, the expanded Greek 
world was not based upon conquest, nor were its component parts held 
together by the vast imperial structure of an army and bureaucracy. The 
Greeks have been blamed for never achieving a national state or an 
empire, but they neither tried nor wished to do so. 

It remains to say a word about two other kinds of Greek colonialism. 
Corinth under the tyrants, somewhere just before or after 625 B.c., tried 
an imperialist style of colonialism, founding colonies on the western 
approaches to the Corinthian gulf to guard her route to the West and 
to obtain supplies. These colonies remained under Corinthian control 
to the extent of having their coins minted in Corinth with the Corin- 
thian devices as late as the fifth century. Athens, likewise, during the 
period of her empire in the fifth century, sent colonies of her own 
citizens to act as hoplite garrisons in the cities of the empire. The land 
was acquired by agreement from the cities; the colonists remained 
Athenian and did not come under the jurisdiction of the city where 
they resided. Neither experiment was successful: the Corinthian col- 
onies never grew to the stature of real cities, and the Athenian colonists 
had to return to Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War. This form 
of colonialism did not succeed, chiefly because it was alien to the Greek 
ideal of the autonomous political community. 

The other great period of Greek expansion was in the wake of Alex- 
ander’s conquests and in the succeeding Hellenistic monarchies. Large 
numbers of Greeks were settled in the cities founded by Alexander and 
the Hellenistic kings: soldiers, administrators, technical personnel of 
all kinds, and merchants. These cities were no longer free city-states in 
the old sense; they were the administrative and commercial centers of 
the Hellenistic world, and centers for the dissemination of Greek 
language and culture.’* It was a watered-down Hellenism they dissem- 
inated, first because there were not enough Greeks to give so many new 
cities more than a veneer of Greek culture, and second because, with 
the loss of political freedom, some of the essential vitality of the Greek 
city-state had departed. No one, however, would deny the tremendous 
importance of this second spread of Hellenism. It was what gave the 
Hellenistic world its cultural and economic homogeneity for all its 


14.W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (rev. by G. T. Griffiths) (London: Edw. Arnold, 
1952), pp. 145-76. 
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political divisions: Rome built the eastern part of her empire around 
the same administrative unit, and after Rome fell it had another thou- 
sand years of life under Byzantium. 


Mary E. Wuire, University of Toronto 





Dutch Colonial Policy in the 
Seventeenth Century 


URING the seventeenth century the Dutch had possessions in 

almost every continent, but their main interest was and continued 
to be the Malay Archipelago, now known as Indonesia.’ The search for 
these islands, known to be the source of spices, had launched the Age of 
Discovery with the explosive effect of opening the whole world to the 
countries of Western Europe. The Portuguese and Spanish had divided 
the world between themselves by the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494). 
Their aim was twofold: exploitation of newly discovered lands and a 
crusade to spread the Christian faith. England and the Dutch Republic, 
both Protestant, refused to abide by this arbitrary division, which had 
been sanctioned by the Pope. Both countries defended the principle that 
“the sea was as free as the air.” ” 

The English preceded the Dutch to the East Indies, but these early 
voyages were “. . . chiefly for plunder, of whose corsair-commanders 
Drake formed the heroic figure-head.” * There were several reasons why 
the English did not at once press their advantage. The nobility favored 
establishing plantations in North America, while the London merchants 
wanted only trade. This made for a divided interest in which the latter, 
partly due to their somewhat inferior position in England’s class struc- 
ture, were on the short end. The merchants, moreover, were hampered 
by a lack of capital and by Elizabeth’s vacillating policy towards Spain. 
When the English East India Company was finally formed in December 
1600, its capital amounted to a modest £68,000. It was not until the 
nobles became interested in the possibilities of the East India trade, in 
1616 and 1617, that a much more substantial capital could be raised.* 

In the Dutch Republic the merchant class was not only the wealthiest 
but was also on the highest social level. The Dutch had been especially 
favored in the economic expansion of Europe during the sixteenth 

1 The word “Indonesia” was coined by Adolf Bastian, a German ethnologist, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


2jJ. K. J. de Jonge, De Opkomst van het Nederlandsch Gezag in Oost-Indie (The Hague- 
Amsterdam, 1862), p. 287. 


3W. W. Hunter, 4 History of British India (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1919), I, 
252-53. . 
4 Fifteen dukes and earls, thirteen countesses and ladies of title, cighty-two knights, judges 
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century because they commanded the greatest volume of tonnage, much 
more than any other country. Capital for shipping ventures was raised 
by selling parts (shares) to which anyone could subscribe.” Thus, un- 
like the English, the Dutch abandoned the guild system in trade at an 
early time and developed a rudimentary capitalism. 

With all these advantages, it might seem odd that the Dutch were 
among the last to develop a direct route to the Indies. The reason was 
that they had already acquired a large share of the spice trade through 
their contact with Lisbon. This trade was threatened when Spain, with 
whom the Dutch had been at war since 1568, annexed Portugal in 1580. 
For a number of years, however, business continued as before because 
Spain was in great need of Baltic products to build the Armada, but in 
1585 Philip II confiscated a large number of Dutch vessels in Lisbon. 
In this same year the Spanish also captured Antwerp. 

The idea that a direct route to the Indies should be developed gradu- 
ally formed, but it took another ten years before this plan was executed. 
The Dutch merchants, always mindful of the fact that “costs precede 
profits,” were reluctant to risk the dangers of the southern route, and 
the first attempts were made in a northerly direction. Several voyages 
were undertaken with great anticipation, until it was proven that the 
ice barrier was impenetrable. 

A few Amsterdam merchants, lukewarm about a northern venture, 
had quietly proceeded to gather as much information as possible about 
the East Indies and the route hence, even to the extent of sending an 
agent to Lisbon under cover of being a merchant. They had an unex- 
pected windfall when Jan Huyghen van Linschoten returned to his 
homeland after having spent some six years in the employ of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa. After this cumulative data had been “thoroughly ex- 
amined in the presence of Petrus Plancius and all other members,” ® 
the decision was made to go ahead. Nine participants raised a total of 
290,000 guilders, including 100,000 for trade goods, consisting mostly of 
silver reals which Linschoten had recommended as being particularly 
in demand in the East Indies. The organization was called the Com- 
pagnie van Verre,' and it fitted out three ships and one yacht which 
sailed in April 1595. 

The instructions were that they should bring back as much spices 
as the ships could carry, that the Portuguese were to be avoided, and 


5 Such “parts” were of varying denominations, some as small as 1/192, enabling almost any- 
one to participate. 

6 de Jonge, Opkomst, pp. 93-94. Plancius was a noted geographer. 

7 Verre, meaning “afar” or “far away.” 
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that friendly relations should be established with the natives. The results 
did not meet the high expectations. Three vessels returned safely, one 
having been set afire for lack of a crew. Of the original complement of 
248 men only 82 survived, mainly because of scurvy. Only a small quan- 
tity of spices was brought back. Lack of leadership and bad judgment 
on the part of the Chief-merchant,® Cornelis de Houtman, appeared to 
have been the main obstacle. The Company circulated the news that 
the venture had shown a loss, but the issue of profit or loss was over- 
shadowed by the fact that the door to the Indies had been opened. The 
news spread through the Lowlands, and within a short time other com- 
panies were organized in most of the major towns. The rush to the 
Indies was on! 

With the year 1598 began the period of the so-called Fore-Companies. 
It was based on the policy of free enterprise which had proven highly 
beneficial in the development of Dutch trade in the past. That trade, 
however, had been based on bulk goods of a low unit value, carried over 
relatively short distances and largely without danger of enemy inter- 
ference. One or more voyages could be made within a year with ves- 
sels such as the famous flute ships, which were economical to handle. 
The trade with the Indies presented an entirely different picture. Aside 
from the normal hazards of such long voyages it soon turned out that 
the supplies of spices were by no means inexhaustible, and some ships 
had to wait for months before they could obtain even a part of what 
they were able to carry. The native rulers, quick to take advantage of 
the competition between the various companies, benefited the most. 
Within a few years the cost of spices had quadrupled.” In reality the 
Dutch were confronted with a virtual monopoly on the part of the sell- 
ers: native rulers who controlled the sales by virtue of controlling the 
land and its inhabitants. 

It was obvious that something had to be done if the fruits of the 
direct route to the East Indies were to be gathered at all. Within a few 
years after the return of the first voyage, some ten companies had been 
organized, and between them they had sent out fourteen fleets, totalling 
sixty-five ships. A few had been extremely profitable, but most had 





8 The term “merchant” was applied to those officers who attended to the economic aspect 
of a venture, as distinct from the navigators. Their ranks were Assistant or Sub-merchant, 
Merchant and Chief-merchant. 

9 For the importance of the flutes in the development of the Dutch economy see V. Barbour, 
Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1950). 

10]. A. van der Chys, Geschiedenis der Stichting van de Vereenigde O. I. Compagnie (Ley- 
den, 1856), pp. 130-31. 
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barely broken even or worse. The Amsterdam ventures had been amal- 
gamated under the name of the “Old Company.” This company had 
been the most successful, but even here it was admitted that profits were 
diminishing because the companies “sail each other the shoes off their 
feet and the money out of their pockets.” ™ 

The Amsterdam Company did everything possible to curb the com- 
petition, hoping to succeed because of its large capital. When it was 
learned that a fleet from the Zeeland Company was about to sail, the 
directors instructed their skippers and merchants: “You know what 
losses it would cause if the Zeeland ships were to arrive before ours are 
fully loaded. Therefore, buy everything you can lay your hands on and 
load it as quickly as possible. And if you have no room for it, keep on 
buying and bind it to yourself for future delivery.” ” 

This buying in advance against future delivery had been a common 
enough practice in the European trade, where a man’s word was as 
good as his bond. The importance of this principle of “good faith” in 
those times can hardly be overemphasized; it was, in fact, the basic moral 
principle of the Republic. The Dutch had gone to the East Indies, not 
as conquerors or to spread their Protestant faith, but simply as traders, 
ready to pay prices mutually agreed upon. If differences should arise, 
as was expected, they were willing to submit their case to the local 
authorities. They were quickly disillusioned. Muslim traders and petty 
rulers considered it a virtue to deceive the unbelievers, and they knew 
all the tricks: short weights, loading cloves with water, unripe nutmegs 
in the center of the bales, and similar unsavory tactics. Nor did they 
hesitate to sell the same lot twice if a higher price was offered, even in 
cases where they had already been paid in advance. Jacob van Heems- 
kerck, one of the early commanders to arrive in the Banda Islands, wrote 
in his journal: “A man needs seven eyes if he does not want to be 
cheated. These people are so crooked and brazen that it is unbelievable.” 
There was no redress because there was no central authority to whom 
the Dutch could appeal.”* 

The native merchants proved themselves adroit in one other aspect. 
All traffic depended on the half-yearly monsoon winds—ships arrived 
with one and departed with the next. If the favorable monsoon was 
missed ships might be delayed as much as a year. The clever natives 
used this to advantage by withholding their spices until the end of the 

11 de Jonge, Opkomst, p. 136. 


12 Instructions by the directors of the Amsterdam Company to the Admirals and Councils of 
“our fleets in East India,” 1601. 


13 C, Gerretson, Coens Eerherstel (Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen, 1944), pp. 14-16. 
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season. Thus the foreigners would have to pay their asking price or sail 
away empty. There was nothing unethical about this practice, but it 
was not one to which a Dutch merchant would docilely submit. In 
meeting this problem the Dutch were forced to take a step which even- 
tually paved the way for territorial acquisitions. In exchange of gifts 
and other inducements, permission was obtained from local rulers to 
establish a factory with a small permanent staff so that buying and 
selling could take place the year round. Such a procedure enabled a 
subsequent ship from the same company to load the accumulated goods 
without delay. 

Although this was a corrective measure, it did not solve the prob- 
lems arising from the bitter rivalry between the various companies. 
The Amsterdam Company asked for a monopoly on all trade with the 
East Indies, adding the sound observation: “It is advisable that this 
commerce be conducted by one administration, because if it is left in 
the hands of a number of companies, then this promising trade will 
come to naught.” ** 

The petition was denied because it was too one-sided, but it set into 
motion a series of discussions which led to the formation of a United 
East India Company. The dominant figure in these deliberations was 
Johan van Oldebarnevelt who, as Advocate (Chancellor) of the States 
of Holland, was the leading figure in the States General. A single ad- 
ministration was essential, he declared, but it had to be accomplished in 
such a manner that the whole country should benefit, rather than a 
single town.”® 

It was extremely difficult to find agreement among so many opposing 
factions, but Oldebarnevelt accomplished the feat. The States General 
granted the charter on March 20, 1602. It contained forty-six articles, 
practically all of them dealing with the internal management of the 
organization at home, such as financial participation, appointments and 
duties of the directors, their responsibility toward the shareholders, and 
others of a similar nature. Only a few gave any indication what policy 
the Company intended to pursue in the East Indies. The Company was 
actually a combination of six chambers, located in the towns where 
fore-companies had originally been established.’® Every director of the 
former companies, seventy-six in all, automatically became a director in 
the United Company, but with the stipulation that he subscribe for a 





14 Remonstration submitted to the States of Holland by the directors of the East-India Com- 
pany within Amsterdam (1601). 

15 Resolutions of the States of Holland, October 22-31, 1601. 

16 Amsterdam, Middelburg, Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn and Enkhuizen. 
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minimum of 6,000 guilders. For their services the directors received a 
compensation of one per cent of both the cost of outgoing ships and 
cargo, and of the value of the return cargoes. Actual management was 
in the hands of seventeen managing directors; this body became known 
as “The Seventeen,” in which Amsterdam had eight votes although its 
chamber had subscribed for more than half the capital of some 6,500,- 
ooo guilders. Throughout the whole life of the United Company, until 
the end of the eighteenth century, its capitalization remained the same. 
If more working capital was required it was obtained by issuing short- 
term obligations. 

Although some directors subscribed to considerably more than the 
minimum, the fact remains that their share did not have to be more 
than six or seven per cent of the total. Thus the bulk of the capital could 
be supplied by outsiders on the principle that the opportunity to profit 
from the East India trade should be extended to a large number of 
people in all walks of life. The charter stated specifically that every 
person had the right to participate “for as little or as much as they 
pleased.” ** In the event the issue was oversubscribed, those who had 
invested more than 30,000 guilders were required to reduce their share 
proportionally in order to make room for the small investor. Each 
chamber operated with the capital that had been allotted to it; the 
various towns fitted out their own ships, which were required to return 
to their home port, on the principle that the contributory benefits of the 
East India trade should also be distributed throughout the country. The 
Board of Seventeen was the unifying factor in this cumbersome cor- 
porate structure. 

Article 34 was the all-important monopoly clause, by which all others 
in the Dutch Republic were excluded from the waters east of the Cape 
of Good Hope and west of the Strait of Magellan on the penalty of for- 
feiting their ships and cargo. Article 35 authorized the Company to 
make treaties with foreign potentates in the name of the States General, 
to establish forts, and to appoint governors and judges to maintain law 
and order. These officials were empowered to “take suitable measures” 
in case servants of the Company were “deceived or treated badly” in 
certain places. It was the expressed intention that these clauses were for 
the promotion of trade only but, considering the conditions in the East 
Indies, it was almost inevitable that they would pave the way for terri- 
torial acquisitions. 

During the period of the fore-companies, commanders had been in- 


17 Van der Chys, Geschiedenis der Stichting, p. 102. 
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structed to avoid hostilities as much as possible. Now, since one of the 
reasons for creating a United Company had been to extend the war 
against Spain to Asia, such a policy was no longer valid. The pursuit of 
trade remained the primary object, but the fleets were now ordered to 
attack the enemy as well. It was expected that the capture of prizes 
would at least defray the extra war costs, but this proved to be an illu- 
sion. 

In one important aspect this policy of “trade and war” paid handsome 
dividends. The monopoly clause could only safeguard the Company 
against competition from other Dutch nationals—it had no effect on 
other European powers, nor on the extensive native trade. Since these 
loopholes had to be closed to make the monopoly really effective, the 
Dutch relied heavily on their treaties with the native rulers. During a 
century-long tenure in South and Southeast Asia, the Portuguese had 
made themselves thoroughly hated by their ruthless tactics. The arrival 
of the Dutch had been welcomed in most parts of the East Indies, and 
many potentates invoked their help against the oppressors. The de- 
mands made upon them, while salutary and promising, were so great 
that in most cases they were unable to comply. The Dutch, therefore, 
restricted their active support to those areas in which they were particu- 
larly interested. 

Contracts had been the basis of Dutch trade since an early stage, and 
the same method was applied in the East Indies, especially in the Moluc- 
cas, which were the Company’s “prime target.” By guaranteeing the 
Sultan of Ternate protection against the Spanish and Portuguese, which 
involved the building of forts, the Dutch obtained long-term contracts. 
In due course they became exclusive contracts for the purchase of all 
the spices produced in the Sultan’s domain, thus securing for the Com- 
pany the only source of cloves, nutmegs and mace. On the strength of 
these exclusive contracts the Dutch based their right to bar all interlop- 
ers, whether they were European or Asiatic. 

Fleet followed fleet, and each new admiral arriving in the Indies au- 
tomatically became the supreme commander whether or not his pred- 
ecessor had left. Moreover, each had his own instructions; thus there 
was no continuity of policy, which led to mismanagement and negli- 
gence. The directors had only to look at the returns, which by 1608 
had dropped to twenty per cent,’* to realize that a change had to be 
made. In 1609 the Seventeen appointed their first Governor-General, 
who was to be the head of a Council of the Indies consisting of five 


18H. P. Geerke, Jan Pieterszoon Coen (Utrecht: W. de Haan, 1929), pp. 41-42. 
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members. The directors had no intention of giving too much authority 
to a single person, and all decisions had to be made in Council. In order 
to co-ordinate all commercial activities, two important offices were also 
created: a Director-General of Trade and a Bookkeeper-General. 

In addition to the above, the Governor-General and Council were in- 
structed to enforce the monopoly and to put a stop to the so-called 
private trade by employees of the Company. Except for these two items, 
these and subsequent instructions gave no ‘evidence that the directors 
wanted to dictate a firm colonial policy. Having no first-hand knowl- 
edge about conditions in the East Indies, they had to rely on their ad- 
ministrators to shape such a policy. 

The man who did most in this respect was Jan Pieterszoon Coen.” 
At the age of thirteen he had been sent to Rome to learn the art of book- 
keeping and the fine points of trade by serving his apprenticeship with 
a Dutch firm there. He returned after seven years and was then em- 
ployed by the chamber of Hoorn, his birthplace, as an assistant-merchant 
in the East India Company. 

On his first voyage he witnessed the massacre of Admiral Verhoef 
with thirty of his men by the Bandanese, who had been incited to this 
deed by vague promises that the English would help them to get rid of 
the Dutch. Upon his return to Holland Coen submitted a report about 
conditions in the Indies and what, in his opinion, should be done to 
improve matters. His views must have impressed the directors because 
they promoted him to chief-merchant and put him in command of two 
ships, with which he arrived at Bantam in February 1613. Following his 
instructions he proceeded to the Moluccas, which had thus far been the 
focal point of most of the Company’s activities. En route he stopped at 
Jacatra, where the first Governor-General, Pieter Both, had the year be- 
fore obtained permission to build a warehouse. This permission had 
been granted by Widjaja Krama, who claimed to be the independent 
ruler of Jacatra, but who was actually in liege to Bantam. On this 
occasion Coen foresaw that Jacatra might be a good place to establish 
a “rendezvous and headquarters, provided we build a stronghold there 
to guard our merchandise, and where colonies [Dutch] should be 
planted to be no longer at the mercy of the perfidious Moors [at Ban- 
tam].” ” The need for a headquarters had been paramount ever since 
the Company had extended its sphere of interest from the Persian Gulf 


19 English records spelled his name John Peter Sacone, just as it sounded to them. 
20H. T. Colenbrander (ed.), Jan Pietersz. Coen. Bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indie 
(The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1919), I, 6-7. 
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to Japan. Bantam, at the center of long-established trade routes and an 
important pepper market, was the first choice, but the Bantamese were 
extremely reluctant to allow a foreign power, whether Dutch or English, 
to build a fortified warehouse on their territory. 

In the Moluccas, Coen came face to face with one of the major prob- 
lems confronting the Dutch during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The English, too, had their eyes on the cloves and nutmegs, 
and they refused to abide by the exclusive contracts with which the 
Dutch had tried to seal their monopoly. They maintained that they were 
free to trade where they pleased because the Spice Islands were not 
under Dutch sovereignty. The Dutch referred to their treaty with Ter- 
nate and to the fact that they alone had been able to keep the Spanish 
out of the Moluccas at the cost of fighting them at sea and by maintain- 
ing garrisons at their forts. Under these conditions the Dutch Company 
did not intend to allow the English to reap the fruits of their labor be- 
cause the latter, having contributed nothing to this defense, could 
easily afford to pay higher prices. The English, in fact, “were pursuing 
the Dutch in the Indies like gadflies.” ** When Coen told an English 
merchant, John Jourdain, that he would prevent him from buying by 
any means at his command, the latter replied that someday the Dutch 
might have to answer for this between Dover and Calais.” It was a 
prophetic remark, but long before war between the two countries broke 
out in Europe, the Dutch had managed to rid themselves of their rivals 
in Southeast Asia. 

Pieter Both had harsh words to say about the caliber of much of the 
higher personnel under his command, but in Coen he found an able 
assistant whom he recommended highly to the Seventeen. In October 
1613 the Council promoted him to President of the Bantam and Jacatra 
offices, and also appointed him Bookkeeper-General. This required his 
continued presence in west Java, while the Governor-General and mem- 
bers of his Council were largely kept busy in the Moluccas. It was from 
this vantage point that Coen gained a thorough insight into all the ac- 
tivities of the Company throughout the whole of Asia. It did not take 
him long to formulate an ambitious program which he submitted to 
the directors.” 

He emphasized the importance of the Company, not only to its 

21jJ. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 
“Te. Foster (ed.), The Journal of John Jourdain (Cambridge: Hakluyt Society, 1905), pp. 
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stockholders, but to the Republic as well. As a first step in that direction 
it would be necessary to deprive Spain of all access to the spices of South- 
east Asia. Even more important than that, Coen argued, was the need 
for excluding them from the inter-Asiatic trade which was “more prof- 
itable than the entire spice trade with Europe.” ** It had been the 
original intention to trade only at such places where the enemy had 
no territorial possessions. This policy had been partly successful, and 
agreements had been reached with rulers on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, in Sumatra, Borneo, the Moluccas, Siam, Japan and else- 
where. But the Spanish, in spite of the truce (1609-1621), were by no 
means inclined to give the Dutch a free hand. “It is clear as crystal,” he 
wrote, “that the Spanish will try to force us out of the Indies and their 
power is indeed still great.” He proposed that the Dutch should intensify 
their efforts. “It would require a grand resolution in our fatherland 
that for several years in succession a strong fleet should be sent here. . . 
this being the only means by which the enemy can be subdued.” He 
suggested that if the Company was unable to finance such an undertak- 
ing the Republic should come to its assistance. 

Even more than the Spanish, Coen feared the competition of “the 
English and other European nations that may be expected.” The Eng- 
lish were boasting: “You do the fighting in the Moluccas and we will 
reap the benefits.” Coen, knowing that it was virtually impossible to 
police all the islands thoroughly, felt that this was likely to happen un- 
less countermeasures were taken. While these islands nominally be- 
longed to the Sultan of Ternate, his jurisdiction over them was in reality 
quite limited. Coen explained that the situation evolved itself into a 
condominium in which the Sultan of Ternate had jurisdiction over his 
people and the Dutch over the forts and ships. “A body with two heads. 
Who, I ask, is the supreme head? If there arises a difference of opinion, 
by what authority can it be settled? Where could one find a mediator 
or judge?” And he also posed the broader question: “Who shall exclude 
the Portuguese, Spaniards, English, French, German and those from 
India if we, who have the sole right to be here, have no authority?” 
Coen insisted that the Dutch should assume full responsibility in seeing 
that the terms of the treaty were fulfilled. 

The Spice Islands depended for much of their foodstuffs on a large 
number of small Javanese traders who came at regular intervals to 
barter their rice for spices. To control this native trade, Coen suggested 
that the Company should take over the importing of rice and that the 
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islands should also be regularly patrolled. With all that, he was still 
not satisfied in his own mind that this would bring about the iron-clad 
monopoly of spices which was the lifeblood of the Company, not only 
for the European but for the inter-Asiatic trade as well. He anticipated 
that a “more vehement remedy” might be necessary, and by this he 
meant nothing less than that the Moluccas should be placed under the 
sovereignty of the Company and the States General. 

In this same report Coen started his vigorous campaign for establish- 
ing colonies, his aim being to create a viable Dutch middle class as a 
balance against the native population. He wanted skilled workmen, 
families with a solid background and, as a long-range policy, also waifs, 
both male and female, which would relieve the crowded orphanages 
at home. He anticipated that such settlers might eventually replace the 
natives in the Spice Islands. He also suggested that the Company should 
relinquish a little of its sacred monopoly by allowing Dutchmen to 
engage in private trade, such as foodstuffs and cotton goods, adding 
the admonition in Spanish: “Qui todo lo quiero, todo pierdo.” *° Taxes, 
tolls and duties on these activities by the burghers would help defray 
the costs of defense in the same manner as they did at home, thus re- 
lieving the Company of at least part of this burden. 

Coen had little to say about Java at this time, only that the rendez- 
vous should be in the neighorhood of Strait Sunda. The importance of 
Java would come later, after the Dutch had established themselves 
firmly at Jacatra, and when they needed the rice from central Java. It 
had been suggested that the Dutch should try to convert the natives, 
as both the Spanish and Portuguese had done, but to this Coen was 
firmly opposed. This was the beginning of a sustained policy not to in- 
terfere with the private and moral life of the native population. 

The “Discourse,” as it was called, was well received by the directors, 
and they submitted it in full to the States General. In November 1614, 
Coen became Director-General and was also elected a member of the 
Council of the Indies. This made him in effect the chief administrative 
officer of the Company, and the place where he resided was in reality 
the seat of the government. For the time being this was still mostly 
at Bantam but, because of the difficulties encountered there, more and 
more attention was given to Jacatra as a possible location for a perma- 
nent headquarters. The final decision had not yet been taken when Coen 
learned in April 1618 that he had been appointed Governor-General 
to replace the incumbent Laurens Reael, whose moderate policy in re- 
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gard to native trade and the English interlopers had found no favor 
with the Seventeen. Jan Coen was the first Governor-General to come up 
through the ranks, and this became the standard practice for the future 
as well, because the directors soon realized that only men with a 
thorough knowledge of the local conditions were qualified to occupy 
this high office. 

The political situation at this time favored the Dutch in their plans 
to establish a rendezvous. Sultan Agung of Mataram in central Java had 
ambitions to unite the whole island under his sovereignty. The coastal 
rulers were well aware of these plans, and Bantam in particular was 
afraid of what might happen once Mataram had managed to subdue 
east Java. Bantam, in addition, was embroiled with its “governor” at 
Jacatra,”* who had allowed both the Dutch and the English to establish 
factories on his territory, thereby diverting trade and revenue from 
Bantam. In such a mercurial situation it was not difficult for Coen, 
whose visions went far beyond the original concept of the directors, to 
grasp the opportunity when the moment arrived. To further his plans 
he also exploited the fear of Mataram, which both towns shared, by 
trying to promote good relations with Sultan Agung. The latter proved 
to be unpredictable, and in August 1618 he suddenly attacked the 
Dutch factory at Japara, Mataram’s main port. The Dutch could draw 
no other conclusion than that Mataram and Bantam had entered into 
some kind of an alliance to prevent them from gaining a foothold on 
Java. 

Jacatra had so far refused to allow the Dutch to fortify their ware- 
house. Now, with the possibility of a combined attack, this became 
a matter of urgency, the more so because a strong English fleet was re- 
ported to be on its way. On August 31, Coen and his Council decided 
unilaterally to fortify their compound. The end of November saw the 
arrival at Bantam of the English fleet under Sir Thomas Dale, who de- 
clared that he had come “to revenge the abuses received from the 
Dutch.” He also had instructions “to seek trade in the Moluccas and 
not be put by with threats of the Dutch.” ” 

The English had fifteen ships, against which the Dutch could put no 
more than five or six, some being in a bad state of repair. After an in- 
conclusive engagement off the coast of Jacatra, Coen made the prudent 
decision to sail for the Moluccas and gather his forces there, leaving the 
garrison to fend for itself. The “king” of Jacatra made the mistake of 


26M. L. van Deventer, Geschiedenis der Nederlanders op Java (Haarlem, 1886), I, 91-93. 
27 Colenbrander, Jan Pietersz. Coen (1919), I, 420-21. 
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entering into an open alliance with the English, including a division 
of the spoils. Surrender of the Dutch fort was avoided only because 
Bantam interfered with a strong force, seeing an opportunity to depose 
its recalcitrant liege. An uneasy truce prevailed until Coen returned 
with a large fleet at the end of May 16109. 

Retribution was quick. Widjaja Krama and most of his people had 
already fled to the hinterland, and the Bantamese were now also forced 
to flee. The Dutch had never intended to take Jacatra by force, but they 
did not hesitate now to fill the vacuum created by a fortuitous turn of 
events. The English fleet had scattered at the first news of the approach- 
ing Dutch force. Based on an agreement between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish companies reached in London in 1619, the latter made one more 
bid to acquire a share of the spice trade, but within a few years they 
withdrew completely from the whole of East Asia, unable to compete 
with the Dutch who everywhere became more and more entrenched. 

The stage was now set for a gradual consolidation of the Company’s 
objectives in Southeast Asia. The Dutch had acquired their rendezvous 
by right of conquest; they arbitrarily extended Jacatra’s boundaries to 
the south coast, thus trying to keep Mataram and Bantam apart. It 
became their stated policy: “Not to make Mataram too big, nor Bantam 
too small.” ** This policy remained in effect until Bantam had capitu- 
lated and Mataram had become a powerless principality. Coen him- 
self stabilized the situation in the Moluccas by forcing the population 
to accept the sovereignty of the Company and the States General. When 
the Bandanese rose up in arms once more, this became an act of high 
treason which, according to international law, was punishable by death. 
Forty-five headmen were beheaded and some 800 Bandanese were trans- 
ported to Jacatra, which had been renamed Batavia. Their lands were 
distributed among Dutch colonists who each received a perk (park) 
with a number of nutmeg trees. This launched the so-called perkenier 
system, which remained in effect from then on. 

The colonial policy of the Dutch throughout the seventeenth century 
was primarily based on two points: to maintain a strict monopoly of the 
spices, and to use this also as a means to acquire a predominant position 
in inter-Asiatic trade. In one important aspect did the directors at home 
fail to heed the policy advocated by their administrators in the East 
Indies. This was the matter of allowing a certain amount of private 
trade to colonists and employees who had finished the term of their 


28 F. W. Stapel, Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indie (Amsterdam: J. M. Meulenhoff, 1943), 
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engagement with the Company. Being deprived from making a decent 
living, these burghers were reduced to a state of near poverty rather 
than developed into a solid middle class which might well have pro- 
vided a much-needed link between the Dutch and the native popula- 
tion. 
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Russian Expansion to the East Through 
the Eighteenth Century 


OST historical generalizations must be approached with a wary 

eye; Kliuchevskii’s dictum that “the history of Russia is the 
history of a country in the process of colonization” is no exception.’ 
Taken unjudiciously this dictum grievously compresses time, focuses 
attention on only a single historical dynamic, lends to the historical 
process a pre-ordained character which is indeed usually absent. The 
historian’s critical apparatus is dulled, and the delicate nuance and im- 
portant variant are neglected. Moscow, it has been argued, was a chosen 
town to lead the southward and eastward expansion of the Great Rus- 
sian people because of her physical location on the edge of the Valdai 
hills giving her control of the crucial waterways of European Russia. 
(Why not, for the same reasons, Vladimir or Rostov, Suzdal or even 
Uglich?) Muscovite expansion forms the central thread of Russian 
history, determining the economic and political structure of the state. 
It was the expansion which fixed and defined the necessity of the “serv- 
ice state,” which in turn subjugated all classes and groups to the all- 
powerful tsardom. (Why not the reverse—the “service state” defining 
the expansion—and why did not an independent merchant class come 
to control the expansion, and the towns and politics of Muscovy?) To 
pursue the argument to a logical conclusion, the modern authoritarian 
state in Russia (both Soviet and Tsarist) is essentially a continuation of 
old Muscovy. As the latter expanded and colonized, so must the former. 
(The role of the Party and the Marxist dialectic, by this line of argu- 
ment, has no fundamental historical significance.) 

We do not intend here to answer these questions. They are far beyond 
our scope. We pose them simply to suggest that the mechanism of the 
emergence of the “service state” in Russia and the territorial expansion 
of that state are yet poorly understood. One obvious fact will do for our 
purposes: Great Russians, led by Muscovites, did come to dominate an 
empire staggering in size, complex in ethnic and linguistic composition, 
rich in human and material potential. Yet this empire was long in the 
making, and the expansion was as often as not unsteady, unplanned, 


1 Vasilii O. Kliuchevskii, Kurs russkoi istorii, Lektsiia II, in his Sochinenita (Moscow: Gos- 
politizdat, 1956-1959), I, 31. 
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often unpremeditated and inconsistent—assuredly no Grand Design. At 
least until the nineteenth century, the Russian state, neither publicly nor 
privately, developed a philosophy or coherent ethos of expansion. There 
were no agencies or institutions the conscious task of which was to 
foster territorial or population expansion. At times even the expansion of 
the state faltered, halted, and the behemoth recoiled from the invasion 
of neighbors. Under Tatar impact and during the Time of Troubles, 
Moscow’s own existence as an independent state was at stake. In the 
early years of the growth of Moscow she was one among equals; even 
the Tatars in decline were no minor enemy as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Yet by the end of the eighteenth century, the empire was there. 

The general argument we shall make as to the nature and some of 
the peculiarities of Russia’s expansion to the east has no particular 
relevance to Soviet history. It would seem that Soviet expansionary 
tendencies are not simply an updated model of Tsarist expansion, nor 
are they wholly a new phenomenon. The circumstances are sufficiently 
different to justify our neglect. We shall concern ourselves only with 
the history of Siberia prior to the nineteenth century. 





Certainly from the sixteenth century and in some respects from the 
fifteenth, Russia was an autocracy. The “service state” with the tsar as 
autocrat had triumphed in fact and in theory over bozar and patriarch, 
peasant and merchant. Definitive legal and political arrangements must 
await the seventeenth century, but as the reign of Ivan IV drew to a 
close there can be no doubt but that he and his state dominated all lesser 
forms of organization. The church, although still wealthy, could not 
stand independent of and opposed to the throne. It could only try to 
influence the tsar. The most powerful Russian towns—Novgorod, Pskov, 
Suzdal, Tver, even Kazan and Astrakhan—had lost any semblance of 
anti-princely power, and in most cases had taken from them the institu- 
tion which symbolized their independence, the veche or town council. 
Nor did the great landowning dozary retain their former political and 
economic power. They were in part replaced by pomeshchiki, whose 
lands were non-allodial and in theory at least held in service tenure. In 
the seventeenth century doiar and pomeshchik became nearly indis- 
tinguishable, the lands of both became hereditable and bore no necessary 
relationship to service actually done. Still the tradition of a wealthy and 
independent landowning class was at an end for some time to come. 
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Finally merchants also succumbed to the central authority. There re- 
mained no classes nor significant groups which could seriously rival the 
tsar and his court for economic and political power. The peasant even- 
tually did evolve one means of resistance to his enserfment, revolt. But 
the great revolts from the seventeenth century on all failed of the mark 
—Razin, Bulavin, Pugachév. 

The state alone was left with the organization, the funds and the im- 
petus for sustained and large-scale expansion and colonization. Large 
merchants, many with considerable capital, were plentiful enough in 
sixteenth-century Russia and thereafter, but they suffered from several 
handicaps. Foremost was the enforced dependence on and service to the 
state. The larger, primarily non-retail, merchants were organized into 
several “levels” or “guilds” as they are often known in the West. The 
largest were selected out by the tsar himself and deemed to be gosti 
(lit. “guests”). There were probably only fifteen or so of these at any 
one time. They were required to move to Moscow, if they did not live 
there already, and to perform a variety of services for the court. Gosti at 
various times acted as merchants for the court, held high office in the 
several prikazi (departments) of the government, collected taxes, and 
served as expert sworn appraisers, among other things. In return for 
these services the gost’ received the grace of the court, and in addition 
special perquisites such as exemption from certain taxes, estates, tax 
farms, and monopolies in certain valuable commodities. Gosti at various 
times monopolized trade in grain, saltpetre, potash, caviar, silks, rhu- 
barb, foreign currency, tobacco, etc.” The rank of gost’ was a mixed 
blessing. The recipient was well rewarded and he often acquired goods 
from the tsar’s treasury on commission, sold them to foreign merchants 
and merchants’ agents. The time and effort put forth by the gost’ in 
serving his tsar in many cases caused him to neglect his own business. 
While some gost’ families did continue for several generations as leading 
merchant families—the Stroganovs, the Demidovs, Morozov and Ni- 
kitnikov—others found their enterprises declining from neglect, or 
they discovered that they were more courtier and landowner as they 
became less merchant. 

Lesser merchants, about two or three hundred of them, were mem- 
bers of two “guilds” ranked below that of gost’: the “merchants’ hun- 
dred” (gostinaia sotnia) and the “clothiers’ hundred” (sukonnaia 


2 Aleksandr S. Lappo-Danilevskii, Russkiia promyshlennyia i torgovyia kompanii v pervoi 
polovine XVIII stoletiia. Istoricheskii ocherk . . . (St. Petersburg: Tip. V. S. Balashev i 
komp., 1899), pp. 314-16. 
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sotnia). The distinction between the two is not precise.* These mer- 
chants were lower in prestige than the gosti, but seem to have been about 
as favored as the latter. 

These “guilds” seem to have contributed little to the strength and 
collaboration of Russia’s merchants as a whole. The Russian merchant 
learned late the worth of partnership, mutual capital, and joint opera- 
tion, especially as these contributed to his ability to withstand the inter- 
ferences of the state, the competition of foreign merchant companies, 
and for that matter the competition of each other. Numerous seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century publicists—Ordyn-Nashchokin, Krzh- 
anich, and Pososhkov—lamented the lack of a merchant class or group 
skilled in bargaining, independent of courtly prerogatives and disci- 
plines, and organized to meet on even terms foreign mercantile asso- 
ciations. 

With Russia’s merchants overshadowed by the state, it was inevitable 
that Russian expansion to the east would be, in the main, a state opera- 
tion. Prior to Peter the Great private trappers (promyshlenniki, lit. 
“enterpriser”), small traders, merchants, and merchants’ agents crossed 
the Ural divide into Siberia in large numbers.* Furs lured them east- 
ward, the opportunity for great and quick wealth. But state officials, 
agents of the crown, and soldiers were on their heels, and the private en- 
trepreneur experienced considerable difficulty in keeping ahead of crown 
regulations. From the beginning the state struggled to systematize 
and control the acquisition and exchange of Siberian furs, in order to 
preserve for itself the finest and most valuable pelts. Siberian natives and 
all trappers and merchants, whether Siberian, Russian, or foreign, were 
required to turn over to the state’s agents the best quality furs they ob- 
tained. Siberian natives themselves were the main source for the state; 
from earliest times they were assessed a fur tribute or tax known as 
tasak. The amount of zasak taken and the means of assessment and col- 





3Grigorii K. Kotoshikhin, O Rossii v tsarstvovanie Aleksiia Mikhailovicha (3d ed.; St. 
Petersburg: Tip. Ministerstva vnutrennikh del, 1884), pp. 157-59. Cf. Mikhail I. Tugan- 
Baranovskii, Russkaia fabrika v proshlom i nastotashchem. Istoriko ekonomicheskoe izsle- 
dovanie ... (St. Petersburg: Izd. L. F. Panteleeva, 1898). 

4 By far the best works on Siberia prior to the eighteenth century in the English language, 
and for that matter among the best in any language, are those of George V. Lantzeff, Siberia 
in the Seventeenth Century, A Study of the Colonial Administration (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1943), and Raymond H. Fisher, The Russian Fur Trade, 1550-1700 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1943). This article owes a great debt to these superbly researched 
distillations of a mass of often contradictory and always incomplete material. Reference should 
also be made to the older “standard” histories of Siberia: G. F. Miiller, P. A. Slovtsov, V. K. 
Andreevich, J. E. Fischer, and to the more modern works of B. G. Kurts, S. V. Bakhrushin, 
and K. V. Bazilevich. 
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lection varied from place to place and time to time, but generally the 
tribute does not seem to have been excessively burdensome on the na- 
tives, while returning to the state an enormous store of fine pelts. Rus- 
sian and foreign trappers and traders paid their obligations in furs in the 
various town markets (sarmarki) and customs houses established by 
the state in Siberia. All traders and trappers returning to European Rus- 
sia were specifically compelled to pass through one of the several cus- 
toms houses, and there to pay a tithe of their pelts, the state’s agents 
carefully and under order selecting only the best pelts. This of course 
required that the state establish a rather complex system of passports, 
listing of goods carried, town seals, etc. In these ways mainly, the state 
obtained its store of furs for removal to Moscow and subsequent sale 
within Russia or to foreign merchants for shipment to Western Europe. 

To operate such an enormous regulatory system throughout Siberia, 
the state needed an organization in the capital and in Siberia: a colonial 
department, officials, forts, soldiers, clerks, appraisers, customs barriers, 
the entire panoply of colonial administration. To direct such an empire 
the Siberian Prikaz (Department) was established as an independent 
agency of government in 1637. Earlier Siberian affairs were handled 
by various other of the prikazy of Moscow. The Siberian Prikaz had 
practically no limits on its sphere of operation and responsibility. It 
chose and dispatched officials to Siberia, organized military units of 
several kinds, colonized, received and disposed of the state’s fur collec- 
tions, and carried on all necessary diplomatic relations with countries 
and peoples bordering on the Siberian colony. This does not mean to 
suggest that a single set of policies and practices were enforced for all 
of the Siberian empire. Lantzeff, following Prutchenko, concludes that 
the Prikaz allowed its officials in Siberia to develop, in many cases, their 
own solutions for local and immediate problems.” Not until the reign of 
Catherine the Great was there a serious attempt to standardize the ad- 
ministration of Siberia and not until the reforms engineered by Speran- 
skii in 1822 did the attempt bear real fruit. Yet the Prikaz retained 
general and specific control over and responsibility for the entire half- 
continent. 

The most important operation of the Prikaz, at least from the point of 
view of the court, was the acquisition and disposition of furs. For this 
the Prikaz evolved a special office, the Sobolinaia Kazna or Sable Treas- 


5 Lantzeff, Siberia, p. 13. 
6 Marc Raeff, Siberia and the Reforms of 1822 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1956), passim. 
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ury. The Sable Treasury was charged with receiving, appraising, and 
disposing of not only the sables, but all of the fine pelts gathered by the 
state’s officials in Siberia. Leading merchants, usually members of the 
merchants’ “guilds” drafted by the court, served as “sworn men” 
(tseloval’niki) or “treasury sworn men” (kazennye tseloval’niki) for a 
period of several years. Their task was to sort the pelts according to 
quality, appraise them at values considerably above the Siberian values, 
and prepare them for sale. The Sable Treasury itself disposed of a sub- 
stantial portion of the furs through sale to Russian and foreign (especi- 
ally Dutch, English, and German) merchants; the remainder were given 
over to other offices of the state to use for their own financial purposes. 
The “crown treasury” (kazennaia kazna) was the most important of 
these other state offices; it used furs to help defray the costs of main- 
taining the tsar’s court. 

Administrative structure at home is at best only half of a colonial op- 
eration. The Siberian Prikaz needed officials and agents, trusted and 
honest ones, in the field to enforce its domination of the Siberian econ- 
omy. The state began to dispatch voevody (roughly, governors) al- 
most as soon as Ermak and his robust cossack band first penetrated 
Siberia. Initially the voevoda was primarily a military commander 
charged with conquering land, subduing any unco-operative natives, and 
pacifying the countryside. The troops given him, however, not only 
campaigned, but also built the blockhouses and forts (ostrog) which 
quickly sprinkled the conquered land. From these forts and the towns 
which sprang up adjacent to them the voevody reigned as civil gover- 
nors, enforced the law, directed the administration, dispensed justice, 
and in general enjoyed nearly complete authority in the territory under 
their jurisdiction. The office of voevoda was appointive from Moscow, 
normally limited to only several years, but potentially very lucrative, 
especially if the office holder was not restricted by scruples. 

In his military capacity a voevoda commanded a variety of troops: 
cossacks, streltsy (professional infantry disbanded by Peter the Great), 
Litva (conglomerate units formed of prisoners of war, Ukrainians, 
White Russians—a kind of Siberian Foreign Legion), and auxiliary 
troops including unbaptized natives.’ In most cases these soldiers were 
better armed and more disciplined than native “armies,” and the Rus- 
sians pushed ahead their military conquest with comparatively little 
difficulty. 


Once a region was tranquil the task of the voevoda, his soldiers, and 


7 The best description of these troops is in Lantzeff, Siberia, pp. 62-72. 
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his civil officials became largely one of keeping Siberian furs flowing 
unimpeded to Moscow. The voevoda must, above all, maintain amicable 
relations with the natives so that they refrained from rebellion, flight, 
or deception, that they peaceably if not willingly brought to the towns 
the zasak tax in furs laid upon them. Moscow repeatedly sent out orders 
that natives were not to be misused or hoodwinked by state official or 
private trader. The orders were most certainly not always observed— 
some natives were enslaved, others beaten, robbed, and killed, but the 
Siberian Prikaz does seem over all to have pursued a rather enlightened, 
even if self-interested, policy of restraint and persuasion rather than open 
force. Specifically, native and village chiefs and leaders were patronized, 
given title and office, respected as law givers, and usually left in the 
exercise of most of their former authority. The state strove to suppress 
the enslavement or enserfment of natives, to restrain the church and its 
priests from excessive Christianization and, incidentally, from acquisi- 
tion of native lands. As the Siberian frontier moved eastward it became 
more and more difficult for the state to enforce its reasonable treatment 
of the natives. Sheer distance and a dire shortage of capable and trust- 
worthy officials meant that both private entrepreneur and state official 
alike would see their Siberian sojourns as a means to quick and great 
wealth at the expense of the Siberians. Still the predominant picture 
is one of state enforcement, more or less successfully, of policies it 
deemed necessary to secure for itself the greater share of the riches of 
the area: the black fox, sable, ermine, mink, glutton. 


II 


Thus far the administration of Siberia emerges as despotic, if some- 
what benevolent and inefficient, a reflection of the political and adminis- 
trative system back west. Where did the private individual fit in the 
picture? The broad answer is simple enough to sketch, but the details 
are most often lacking. As we have inferred, there were no great trad- 
ing or colonial companies operating in Siberia as there were none in 
European Russia, and we have no great corpus of records of private 
mercantile operations to lead us to easy conclusions. Usually we can see 
the individual and his economic activities only through state records of 
one kind and another, an admittedly poor source. 

It seems clear that private enterprise did carry, in point of fact, a 
large share of the Russian expansion to the Pacific, though rarely sup- 
ported and encouraged by the state, but rather competitive with it. As 
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the state saw its main task as the maintenance of its leading role and 
the control of private enterprisers of all varieties, so the private enter- 
prisers recognized themselves as lean contestants in a race with the 
state to the best sources of furs. The state appeared to lag in the race 
as the frontier moved eastward, but not by much. Within a few years, 
a decade or so at the most, virgin areas blessed with abundant fur- 
bearing populations received first the promyshlenniki and then quickly 
the voevoda or his agents complete with towns and wooden palisades, 
priests and Orthodoxy, cossacks with good weapons, and state monopo- 
lies over the best furs, vodka, firearms, all weapons. For the individual 
Russian promyshlennik the most important arrival was the regulation 
book limiting his traffic in pelts: he must bring all his catch or his 
purchase to the town in proper season, submit his furs to the tsar’s agents 
for sorting, appraisal, and taxation (usually, as we noted, 10 per cent). 
He must not trade with natives except in the town and then only in 
certain seasons; he must not ply natives with liquor; he must return his 
remaining furs to European Russia along approved routes and submit 
them to continual inspection. The hand of the state was heavy indeed. 

The state’s officials were numerous, the bribable ones too few, and 
the punishments for deceiving the state too great for the private enter- 
priser’s role to be an easy one. The small promyshlennik might attempt 
a bit of subterfuge by trying to pawn off poorer or deteriorated furs on 
the state-sworn appraisers, and according to the records he was ex- 
tremely inventive in this regard. Larger (or more daring) traders might 
try to by-pass the customs barriers, but the risk was great, usually loss 
of all furs carried, beating, and imprisonment for a limited period. We 
have no statistics for illicit transport of furs to European Russia, but 
the steady efforts of the Siberian Prikaz to shore up its controls and its 
constant complaints against malefactors suggest that private merchants 
and their agents (and, it should be added, some state officials as well) 
did extract from Siberia a very sizable fortune in pelts, perhaps more 
than the state brought back itself. Nonetheless the state did remain the 
largest single dealer in valuable pelts and the only dealer with any sub- 
stantial business organization. 

We have perhaps been a bit harsh in our description of the domina- 
tion of state operations over private enterprisers. Inefficiencies in the 
state’s regulatory apparatus were certain, if for no other reason than 
the sheer size of the Siberian colony, the comparatively small number 
of Russians in the entire colony, the lack of swift communications, and 
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the willingness of some state officials, both high and low, to overlook 
nearly any transgression for the proper price. 

Then too, the fortunate few could merge their operations with the 
state rather than competing with it, use the state to further their own 
fortunes and sometimes their business affairs. At the top of the Siberian 
administrative structure east of the Urals—the voevody and later the 
governors (gubernatory) and vice-governors (vitse-gubernatory)— 
were usually well-born men, members of the gentry. A few merchants 
and businessmen, lesser born but financially successful, also found their 
way to high and profitable office in the colony. In the 1730's, for ex- 
ample, Lorents Lange reached the high office of Vice-Governor of 
Irkutsk, a position which gave him mastery over nearly all of eastern 
Siberia and over the important China trade. Lange’s antecedents are 
vague; he was probably a Dane. How he reached Russia is not re- 
vealed, although he may have been taken prisoner in the Great North- 
ern War. He first appears in Peking as agent of the state caravan. In 
time he was acknowledged as the most skilled and experienced China 
expert of his day. Indeed it was Lange who was almost solely respon- 
sible for the bartering of furs with the Chinese in Peking from the late 
1710's to the 1730’s. Prior to the stringent regulations of 1731 prohibiting 
private trading by members of the state caravans, Lange traded on his 
own account in Peking; he brought furs he had purchased in Siberia, 
exchanging them for Chinese silks, other textiles, furniture, and valu- 
able but portable fineries. Even after 1731, Lange advanced to members 
of the caravans a portion of their salaries for the purchase in Peking of 
“necessities,” although the valuable furniture bought hardly seems to 
have been a necessity in Peking, on the Gobi, or in eastern Siberia.® 
Although we have no precise figures on the amount of private trading 
indulged in by Lange in Peking, we can assume that over a period of 
time it was considerable. To be sure, Lange was not the typical bureau- 
cratic office holder in the Siberian colony; he was of foreign birth, not 
of the gentry. He was at the same time a private adventurer and en- 
terpriser who successfully sold his services and considerable talents to 
the state. He was by any standards of the day a worldly success. 

A more well-known example of merchant turned state servant, al- 
though he had less to do with Siberia, is Sava Lukich Vladislavich- 
Raguzinskii. Vladislavich, born in Bosnia and reared in Venice and 


8 Sbornik Imperatorskago russkago tstoricheskago obshchestva (St. Petersburg: Imp. russkoe 
istoricheskoe obshchestvo, 1867-1916), CXXIV, 164. 
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Ragusa, first reached Russia in 1703. Already he was a successful mer- 
chant operating in Constantinople and the Balkans. He quickly caught 
the eye of Tsar Peter, and for information he provided with regard to 
Constantinople and Turkish intentions Peter rewarded him with the 
right to trade in Russia for a decade. Because of Vladislavich’s acquaint- 
ance with Constantinople and the Balkans, he continued to prove useful, 
until in r711 Peter charged him with the unenviable task of fanning 
the flames of Orthodox revolt behind the Turkish lines. He failed, but 
no worse than did Peter’s armies at the Pruth. For his efforts during 
these years, Vladislavich and his kin received from Peter noble status, 
estates, the title of count, and for his nephew Gavriil a tax farm in the 
Ukraine. The last service the state requested of Vladislavich was easily 
the most difficult: Catherine I chose him in 1726 as Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary and Minister Extraordinary to China, with the mission of 
negotiating the re-opening of trade, which the Chinese had severed sev- 
eral years earlier, and of reorganizing the Transbaikal region so that 
private merchants might be excluded from direct trade with Peking 
and the state caravan reinvigorated. He discharged his mission with 
dispatch and grace, and returned to Moscow a man of distinction and 
accumulated merit. Shortly he used this merit with the court to secure 
for his nephew a renewal of the Ukrainian tax farm. 

Lange and Vladislavich are only two examples, and foreigners at 
that, of countless individuals in Siberia and connected with the colony 
who turned to state service for employment and/or special privilege. 
From the sixteenth century through the eighteenth the expeditions to 


‘ explore, pacify, and exploit Siberia east of the Ob’ were both public 


and private in composition. Promyshlenniki and private merchants 
regularly organized their own sallies into new territory, but as often 
they joined with expeditions organized by local voevody or were em- 
ployed by the voevody. As Siberia became more settled, it was more 
difficult for individual promyshlenniki to secure large amounts of valu- 
able pelts, and—equally important—markets for their furs came to be 
scarce and competition for them severe. By the end of the seventeenth 
century European markets could be reached only after long and ex- 
pensive transport from eastern Siberia. This situation was aggravated 
by the fact that the fur market throughout Europe began to lag; Siber- 
ian furs were oversold and North American pelts, newly arrived in 
Europe, were very real competitors. Russians, both state and private, 
looked elsewhere. Some furs were carried to Persia and central Asia, 
but China soon proved to be the most promising market. 
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Russian fur merchants swarmed to north China, particularly after 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689), a treaty which, inter 
alia, provided for regular Russian caravan trade to Peking. The majority 
of the fifty or so caravans which reached Peking in the years between 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk and the Treaty of Kiakhta (1727) were clearly 
private operations, unauthorized by Moscow, and some even unau- 
thorized by the local voevoda of eastern Siberia. So far as Moscow 
wished, or for that matter knew, all caravans to Peking were dispatched 
by the state under official seal as provided in the Treaty of Nerchinsk. 
Private merchants had quickly discovered the interstices between the 
several forts and towns in the area and also that local officials could be 
bribed on occasion. The Chinese were unable to distinguish between 
caravan documents with proper state seals and those without. There 
were, to be sure, some ten official state caravans during these years, and 
even these permitted private merchants to join with their own goods. 

By the turn of the eighteenth century this situation was chaotic from 
the point of view of the state. The very considerable private trade to 
Peking caused a serious decline in the market value of Siberian furs in 
the Chinese capital, and the state caravans were hard pressed to show 
a profit. Slowly the state consciously determined to reassert its control 
over the trade. There were two ways to do this: (1) attempt to seal off 
the border between Siberia and Chinese territories through increasing 
cossack patrols, adding barriers and palisades, etc., and (2) form a 
private company to take over the entire trade as a monopoly, let the 
company enforce the monopoly, and gather customs duties from the 
goods imported and exported. 

As early as 1711 Peter the Great himself, by that time privy to the 
advantages of regulated and funded companies for overseas trade and 
colonization, and having observed at first hand some of the operations 
of Western European commercial firms, proposed to his Senate the 
formation of a “company to trade with China,” a company to be formed 
on the model of the English East India Company.’ Nothing came of 
his suggestion, and the idea of a monopolistic company lay dormant 
until after Peter’s death. It is important to note here that there is no 
evidence that Peter entertained the notion of forming a company to 
take over the Siberian fur monopoly in its entirety, nor for that matter 
that he even considered a company for the marketing of the state’s 


9 Polnoe sobranie zakonov rosstiskoi imperii, Sobranie pervoe (St. Petersburg: Kantseliariia 
Ego Imperatorischeskago Velichestva, 1830-1839), No. 2330, IV, 643. See also Nikolai N. 
Firsov, Russkie torgovo-promyshlennye kompanii v I-oi polovine XVIII stoletiia (Kazan’: 
Gosudarstvennoe izd. T.S.S.R., 1922), 23. 
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furs, or considered other companies to trade with the several countries 
and peoples bordering Siberia. The China trade was a special case be- 
cause the potential profits were staggering, private competition close, 
and relations with the Chinese none too friendly. The Chinese held the 
Russian government responsible for the overflow of Russian merchants 
in Peking, Urga in Mongolia, and Naun in Manchuria. After Peter’s 
death the idea of a China company reappeared. In 1728 a Jewish mer- 
chant from Riga, one Solomon Sampson, proposed such a company.’® 
The Imperial Chancery, the Commerce Collegium, and the special 
Commission on Commerce all debated the matter over a period of two 
years, but it was finally rejected. The state temporarily determined to 
try to enforce its own monopoly of the Peking trade. It did so with only 
limited success, and in 1739 the influential Lorents Lange, by this time 
vice-governor of Irkutsk, submitted a lengthy memorandum resurrect- 
ing the idea of Peter and Sampson. His memorandum was by far the 
most detailed and full yet. He suggested first the formation of a joint- 
stock bank, capitalized at two million rubles, in which all private per- 
sons (both Russian and foreign, both lowborn and noble) and the state 
also might invest. The company itself would be formed on the basis of 
the bank. It would be wholly private, with only token court investment 
to indicate the good will of the state toward the venture and to “guar- 
antee” private investors against a state raid on the bank capital. The 
company should have a complete monopoly on all direct trade with the 
Chinese capital and with all countries bordering on Siberia as well. 
Further, the company should assume much of the state’s monopoly of 
the fine Siberian furs. For the loss of revenue from the state’s caravans 
and the Siberian fur monopoly the state would be reimbursed through 
customs duties of 20 per cent ad valorem as well as the return on its in- 
vestment in the bank. The tsarina and the court found Lange’s proposal 
enticing and dispatched an appeal to attract private investors through- 
out the realm to all trading fairs and leading cities. None were found. 
Two more appeals also failed to reveal interested investors, and Lange’s 
project died as had its predecessors."* 

The reasons for the failure of private merchants and investors in 
Siberia and without to react positively to these proposals for a private 


10 Mikhail D. Chulkov, Istoricheskoe opisanie rosstiskoi kommertsi pri vsekh portakh i 
granitsakh ot drevnikh vremen do nyne nastoiashchago (St. Petersburg: Pri Imp. Akademii 
nauk, 1781-1788), III, bk. 2, 180-83. Cf. E. P. Silin, Kiakhta v XVIII veka (Irkutsk: OGIZ, 
Irkutskoe oblastnoe izdatel’stvo, 1947), p. 47. 

11 Chulkov, Istoricheskoe opisanie, Ill, bk. 2, 242-55. Polnoe sobranie zakonov, No. 7906, X, 
908; No. 8237, XI, 256; and No. 8436, XI, 480. 
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trading company to China seem clear enough. Private merchants and 
moneyed people were well advised to keep their liquid funds concealed 
from state observation as much as possible. In times before, the state’s 
penchant to request “donations” to the court in addition to regular taxes 
and imposts was well enough known, and the wise kept their operations 
covert. Money in a bank was too easily “borrowed” by the court to pay 
for a war or for some other worthy purpose such as a coronation. Or- 
ganization meant a much stronger bartering position vis-a-vis foreign 
merchants; effective discipline might be imposed upon Russian mer- 
chants by a company; and the return per ruble invested would likely 
have been greater. But no investors appeared, even though Lange, 
completely aware of the apprehension of private merchants as to their 
government’s honesty, proposed court investment in the company in 
order to convince the mercantile population that the state would be 
reticent to steal from itself. 

The failure of the state to stimulate interest in a joint-stock trading 
company with China by no means meant the end of private trade with 
the Chinese. It did, though, seal the doom of direct Russian trade with 
Peking. The Treaty of Kiakhta, mentioned earlier, demarcated the 
border between Mongolia and Siberia, established two permanent 
trading posts at the border (Kiakhta-Maimaichen and Tsurukhaitu), 
and promised for the first time the successful restriction of private trade 
to these border posts. The architect of the Treaty, Vladislavich, set in 
motion a series of steps to seal off the Mongolian border to Russian and 
Siberian merchants: border guard posts were established, border patrols 
ranged along the thousand-mile stretch during the summer trading 
months, and new regulations (in 1731) with stiff penalties for trans- 
gression ordered private merchants to follow a single route to the border 
and to trade only in the approved markets. Private trade in Peking, 
and in Urga and Naun as well, ceased, and six state caravans traveled to 
Peking in the three decades after the signing of the treaty. Catherine the 
Great, in the first year of her reign, formally ended the Peking caravan 
run and turned the entire fur trade with the Chinese over to private 
trade. Part of her reason for doing this was her philosophic attachment 
to the doctrine of free trade,’ and part was the more prosaic fact that 
the caravans were far from financially successful. In the years between 
1730 and 1762 private trade in furs at the border town of Kiakhta grew 
steadily, while the state caravans had great difficulty in showing even a 


12 See Catherine’s celebrated Instruktsiia of 1767 in The Documents of Catherine the Great 
(W. F. Reddaway, ed.) (Cambridge: The University Press, 1931), p. 265. 
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modest profit. After the interior of China was opened to private mer- 
chants they still chose to trade at the frontier. The costs of outfitting 
caravans to cross the inhospitable Gobi were much too great for private 
investors to risk their capital. 

The panorama of Russian expansion to the east now begins to clarify. 
The state attempted to dominate this expansion, and succeeded to a 
large degree. It set the tone, laid down the ground rules, and enforced 
them as rigorously as circumstance permitted. It never succeeded 
completely in suppressing the initiative and inventiveness of individual 
merchants, nor could it prevent the shrewd from using the state appa- 
ratus for their own gain. It did prevent any single merchant or group 
of merchants from gathering for themselves the benefits of the world 
east of the Urals. When Peter finally did try to promote the formation 
of a private joint stock company for the China trade, he discovered that 
Russia’s merchants were far from eager to give up their established ways 
for the unknown advantages of joint operation. Not until the end of the 
century was a company formed which assumed sole responsibility for a 
large sector of Russia’s eastern empire, the Russian American Company, 
and even it had to petition for years for the mantle of court prerogative 
and the exclusive monopoly to exploit Russian America. Long before 
its demise it too came to look more like a department of government 
than a solemn and independent body of merchants of a colonial realm. 





C. M. Foust, University of North Carolina 














Colonization and the Making of Mankind 


MEETING of historians on “Colonialism and Colonization” cer- 

tainly raises a terminological problem. Colonization is a great and 
old subject of historical study. The word “colonialism,” on the contrary, 
seems to me to have come to us from the international rostrums where 
diplomats and propagandists wage the psychological wars of today; and 
to my taste it has that Basic English quality of an international vocabu- 
lary ready-made for simultaneous translation, where the suggestive 
power of words is in inverse relation to their accuracy. In its current 
use it seems to be a synonym of imperialism or, more generally, of 
domination of one country by another, or by the rulers of another coun- 
try. But imperialism, at least, says what it means: the policy of building 
and holding together an empire, a unit of domination which transcends 
the national state. Foreign domination is a self-defining expression apt 
to describe all degrees of dependency, from straight political and mili- 
tary to economic or even cultural ones. What, then, is the use of forg- 
ing yet another term? 

Three years ago the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania published a collective study on The Idea of Colo- 
nialism. 1 have read it carefully, but could not find what this idea was, 
or who ever held it. Most of it was an apology for certain forms and aims 
of bygone colonial policies which, it said, were better than their reputa- 
tion. If anything, the word “colonialism” seemed to connote this bad 
reputation of which “good” colonial policies had to be washed clean; 
an undertaking which, as one critic said, “painfully reminded [one] 
of those scholarly treatises which seek to show that the divine right of 
kings was not such a bad doctrine after all.” * Another part was dedi- 
cated to “Soviet Imperialism” and, incidentally, to colonialist ambitions 
of India, Indonesia, or Egypt; this easily becomes the childish game of 
throwing a slander back to the slanderer: “Colonialists!”—“Colonial- 
ists yourself!” I cannot see what history can have to gain in taking part 
in that debate. 

In Europe, for understandable reasons, not only scholarly, the term 
has been accepted reluctantly and rather late, but it is now in common 


1R. Strausz-Hupé and H. Hazard (eds.), The Idea of Colonialism (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1958). The critic referred to is Peregrine Worsthorne in Encounter, London, 
63 (December 1958), 79. 
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use. A recent book from a French student of Asia, which has gained a 
wide circulation, bears the title Eloge du Colonialisme.’ It is difficult 
to see another reason for this title besides its eye-catching quality, as the 
book deals entirely with post-colonial developments; but the first sen- 
tence of the introduction explains its meaning: “Eulogy, according to 
Littré, is a funeral laudation.” This necrological flavor is indeed the 
most distinctive character of the term; we might say that colonialism 
designates certain forms of imperialism or foreign domination which 
are past and gone, or the last shaky remnants of which are condemned 
to disappear rapidly—as distinguished from other forms of imperialism 
and foreign domination which go on prosperously and self-confidently. 
“Colonialism,” I suspect, means foreign domination based on outdated 
means of power. To confirm this, I looked up the definition of “colo- 
nialism” in Funk and Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, which gives the synonym “imperialism,” but also this more 
explicit meaning: “The policy of a nation seeking to acquire, extend, or 
retain overseas dependencies.” The decisive element in this description 
is “overseas,” and this brings perhaps a clearer technical meaning to the 
argument. Foreign domination is doomed, I would conclude, when 
based on naval power; that was successful at a time when the navy was 
the only arm which permitted far-reaching enterprise with limited 
forces, and allowed relatively small seafaring countries with small but 
mobile military forces to control vast oceans and immense coastlines 
without any possible competition from land powers. It is doomed by 
new technical developments, such as far-reaching aircraft and missiles, 
as well as by new ideological weapons which give the same world-wide 
mobility to what were continental powers with sewed-up sleeves. This 
is in line with the conclusion of Panikkar’s great essay on Asia and 
Western Dominance: in the end, he says, sea power has always been 
conquered by land power, and “in Asia too ... the retreat of the 
Europeans is, in the last analysis, the consequence of the awakening of 
the territorial empires which have brutally freed themselves from the 
bonds of maritime mercantilism.” * 

If this is the meaning of the necrologies on “colonialism,” then we 
may roughly agree. We can even accept the underlying thesis that con- 
tinental empires built up by marching armies and kept together by 
permanent garrisons are more normal phenomena in history than the 





2 Julien Cheverny, Eloge du Colonialisme. Essai sur les Révolutions d’Asie (Paris: éd. J. Jul- 
liard, 1961). 

3K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance (London: Allen & Unwin, 1953). I am 
quoting the French edition (Paris: Seuil, 1956). 
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frail thalassocracies resting on naval power. But then this statement 
of victory of mass over mobility is free of all moral implications; no one 
has ever contended that naval empires have been heavier, more cruel 
or more oppressive than continental ones; the historical record is ex- 
actly to the contrary. No doubt the primacy of naval power was an es- 
sential feature of what we may call the European era of world history, 
which starts with Vasco da Gama and Columbus and ends with the 
end of British rule over the Indian Ocean and its entrances, the suc- 
cession to which, in spite of the orderly transfer of power in India, is 
still open.* But this story of the rise and fall of naval empires defines 
only the external framework of colonial history; it does not grasp the 
emotional impact of the retrospective debate on “colonialism,” nor the 
significance of this imperial past. Throughout history, empires have 
come and gone, and many have left little more than a trail of ruins; 
these few, in half a millenium, have changed the structure and appear- 
ance of the whole world. More than that, they have created the world 
in which we live. 

The discussion about “colonialism” is concerned with the remnants 
and hangovers of a colonial past, but ignores what was essential in 
this past and what remains as its accomplishment: the colonization of 
the world. I was astonished to see that the American dictionary from 
which I just quoted the definition of “colonialism” ignores the very 
term from which it is derived, “colonization”—and this in a country 
which, in the full sense of the word, was made by the most powerful 
experiment of colonization! This seems to me sadly characteristic of a 
current way of speaking and thinking which forgets the meaning of 
words and things and satisfies itself with the debased isms forged by 
ideologists for smear or praise. The content of the history of coloniza- 
tion is not the rise and fall of colonial empires, the political domination 
of foreign countries; these have always been transitory. It is, and has 
been from the beginning of history, the tremendous process by which 
the world was discovered, opened to man, and settled; the process by 
which roads, coasts and oceans were made accessible and safe, by which 
closed continents, forbidden kingdoms and isolated societies were forced 
open or broken up by new expanding forces, new techniques, new cus- 
toms, new knowledge, and new forms of social organization. It might 
be said that the history of colonization is the history of humanity itself. 
“Tt is undeniable,” as the French Encyclopédie stated in 1753, “that all 


4See Auguste Toussaint, Histoire de l’Océan Indien (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1961), p. 251 ff. 
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the earth is peopled by colonies.” It underlies the whole history of 
civilizations, which have grown not in stagnant isolation, but only in 
contact and conflict with other cultures. The word colonization, indeed, 
means nothing but the spreading of culture, in the great and primitive 
sense of cultivating the earth; and something of this primitive meaning 
has survived through all its perversions. There have been ages of mag- 
nificent colonization which barely displayed the beginnings of an ex- 
pansion of political power—the classic example is the Hellenization of 
the Mediterranean world, which started a process that continued 
through the Hellenistic states and through the Roman Empire itself 
long after its original center, Hellas, had been exhausted. 

The forces that, time and again, set this process in motion, remain for 
the most part mysterious. At one spot of the inhabited earth a yeast 
came into being which raised the heavy dough of mankind and set it 
in movement, progressing as far as its forces could go; and, time and 
again, the movement reached its limit and died away in the inert mass. 
The tremendous outburst of colonizing activity that spread from Eur- 
ope since the end of the Middle Ages, the voyages of discovery, the 
search for gold, spices and spoil, the expansion of trade, the religious 
missions, the emigration of adventurers and dissenters, and the con- 
quests of empire-builders embraced for the first time the whole world. 
The dynamic of this movement works on, even after the impulse from 
Europe has been stilled. If ever a chapter in history merited the title 
of world revolution, it is this gigantic adventure which in a bare half- 
millennium changed the face of the world unrecognizably, tore entire 
continents from isolation, transported populations, plants and animal 
races around the globe, peopled millions of square miles of virgin lands 
of both hemispheres, and for the first time made it possible to think of 
mankind as a single whole, and of history as universal history. Even if 
today, like the sorcerer’s apprentice—or like the Greek cities in the 
Hellenistic age—Europe would often wish the broom back in its corner, 
still this world revolution has been achieved, and we are all now en- 
tangled in this universal history. 

This world-wide expansion was one movement, but it proceeded in 
many forms and in different discontinuous waves. In the vast virgin 
grasslands of the Northern and Southern hemispheres—North America, 
Argentina, Australia and Siberia—it took the form of colonization in 
the primitive sense of the word, and went on with the most astounding 
success in this country, where a European immigrant society developed 
free of political control from Europe. In the words of Victor Raul Haya 
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de la Torre, stressing in one formula the difference between the Spanish 
and the New England experience in the New World: “North America 
was built by colonization, whilst South America was built by con- 
quest.” ° In the peopled tropical areas of the world, the first crusading 
age of discovery sweeping East and West in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries started in forms quite similar to the crusading kingdoms of 
the High Middle Ages, as an adventure of soldiers, sailors, nobles, priests 
and explorers followed by traders, miners and colonization promoters. 
In the following age of warfare between competing mercantilistic 
states, an age of colonial wars fought not between Europeans and over- 
seas peoples but among European states, chartered companies, pirates 
and interlopers themselves, the scattered European trading posts and 
plantation settlements were again not too different from those of previ- 
ous Arab, Indian or Malay merchants, and had even more limited in- 
fluence on the hinterland; as late as the mid-nineteenth century, a James 
Brooke founding a rajah dynasty in Sarawak strikingly resembles the 
Arab adventurers who had created their trading kingdoms throughout 
the Indian Ocean with only a few ships and men, without roots in the 
land beyond the coast.® In Asia as in Africa, it was only the third wave 
—starting with the Industrial Revolution in Europe—that brought its 
full impact on the traditional societies of the tropical regions of the 
Old World, now organized in a haphazard way as complementary 
parts of a European world factory. After an almost complete interreg- 
num which had made the contemporaries of Marx think of the colonial 
era as something past and dead, this new lease on life of colonizing ac- 
tivity brought new force into the remnants of the former epochs. 
Chartered companies flourished anew on the wave of industrial demand 
and financial speculation, stagnant residues of old slave- or spice-trading 
posts were suddenly re-awakened and extended, the fever of explora- 
tion and even the crusading spirit of the conquistadores were revived 
in the degraded form of a European civilizing mission. This was the 
age of European hubris that reached its flamboyant height at the Berlin 
Congo conference in 1885, when the European powers started the 
“scramble for Africa” and made it a question of national prestige to 
plant their colors on every white spot on the map before a rival nation 
could do the same. Only then did the concept of colonization deviate 





5 Conference given in the Sorbonne, Paris, and published in Preuves, 124 (June 1961). 
6 On the social conditions which permitted the establishment of such trade kingdoms, see 
J. J. van Klaveren, The Dutch Colonial System in the East Indies (Rotterdam: Benedictus 
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completely from its meaning. In this race in which all rational, eco- 
nomic or humanitarian motives became mere pretexts, every nation 
carved out for itself immense unknown territories which, as we now 
know, they were never able really to colonize, organize, or exploit." 

It is this third and last wave of European colonization that has given 
rise to the theory of colonial imperialism as the last stage, or the last 
issue, of modern capitalism; a theory which, though its analysis of mo- 
tivation in many cases is evidently true, is quite incapable of explaining 
the phenomenon as a whole. It would be more correct to say that colon- 
ization and colonial imperialism have been the premises of modern capi- 
talism, which could only develop and grow in the wide open fields of 
unbridled activities outside the rigid and sterilizing patterns of Euro- 
pean state economies stifled by privilege, monopoly and mercantilist 
regulations. And the decisive fact is that this world-wide economy was 
created by the very first wave of the European outburst, and in spite 
of crises and strains was never disrupted again. The crude but efficient 
chain of exchange which spanned the world from the time of the six- 
teenth century, set in motion from Europe and in the service of Europe, 
is now fairly well known in its outlines; its monetary reserves were the 
silver mines in the Spanish Americas, the harvest of which was brought 
to Europe with the yearly arrival of the Spanish silver fleets and was 
drawn out of Spain and of the Spanish Empire by all legal and illegal 
means of trade, smuggling, piracy and commercial warfare. This Span- 
ish silver, the only valuable merchandise—besides fire weapons and 
mercenary soldiers—that Europe had to offer in exchange for Asian 
spice and luxury goods, was brought over in shiploads by the Dutch, 
English, and French India Companies to the Eastern hemisphere, 
which had drained the European area of bullion since Greek and 
Roman times. Columbus’ discovery was thus the necessary counterpart 
without which Da Gama’s new eastern seaway could never have been 
exploited. 

During three centuries, this West-to-East movement of bullion and 
East-to-West movement of goods, converging on Europe, was the 





7 The difference was known to colonial administrators, and was stressed as late as 1910 by 
the great French colonial officer Jules Harmand in his book Domination et Colonisation. In 
strict terminology, there were very few colonies in the British Empire as distinguished from 
dominions, from the Viceroyalty of India, and from mere protectorates, but for the public all 
parts of the map colored in the national color were now “colonies.” John A. Hobson’s famous 
Imperialism (London, 1902) must be read in this context. Though this classic work of a British 
liberal has become a mine for quotations by Marxist authors, his main argument is to unmask 
the economic motivations of colonial imperialism, as advocated by Cecil Rhodes, Joseph Cham- 
berlain and others, as humbug. 
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fundamental pattern into which all the other complicated and fertiliz- 
ing circuits fitted themselves: the trade and manufacture of European 
countries struggling for their share of the loot against the established 
monopolies of empires and companies; the subcircuit of the slave trade 
from Africa to the West Indies which gave access to the closed Spanish 
domain and was the origin of some of the first cheap mass manufactures 
for exchange on the African coast; the country trade “d’Inde en Inde” 
developed by European private merchants between the countries around 
the Indian Ocean which lived and mostly still live in isolation from 
each other; and finally, on the opposite side of the earth, the South 
Sea trade starting with the Manila Ship between Spanish America and 
its Far Eastern outpost. The world economy has undergone many revo- 
lutions since then, but it was there to stay only a few decades after 
the great discoveries of the 1490’s, and it is impossible to understand 
the development of the modern economy in any of its features 
without this groundwork of an already existing world economy. The 
first European industry organized on a really capitalist basis was, charac- 
teristically, the manufacture of calicoes or “Indian prints” which de- 
pended on a world-wide market for its raw materials as well as for its 
sales. The monetary systems, the mercantilistic policies, the first experi- 
ences in stockjobbing and credit, all of these grew out of this planetary 
expansion which broke up the old patterns of European economies and 
social structures long before it disrupted those of the non-European 
world. In this general view, the Marxist conception of a capitalist 
system grown up as a local phenomenon in Western Europe and then, 
in its last phase, exploding over the world in the form of colonial 
imperialism (a concept which, it must be recalled, was not invented by 
Marx but by the latter-day Marxists) is simply history written in re- 
verse. 

Nor is this history simply a history of violence; processes of this mag- 
nitude are never the work of force alone. However bloody and cruel 
many episodes in the history of colonization may be, by and large the 
part of force in this world revolution is astonishingly small; it was with 
ludicrously few material means that Europe transformed the world. 
The empire of the Incas fell in the dust before the attack of a handful 
of Spanish adventurers who, on an alien continent as unexplored as if 
it were another star, scarcely knew where they were or what lay ahead. 
The immense empire of India was held together to the end by less than 
a thousand British police and sixty thousand troops. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the history of colonization, we find this grotesque 
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disproportion between the material means of power and the effects 
produced. This passive capacity of the non-European world to be 
colonized was as basic a factor in European world power as the Euro- 
pean drive for expansion itself. Virtually nowhere did the colonizers 
come up against political entities and social structures possessing an 
innate capacity to resist, against peoples who lived in the consciousness 
of a freedom or independence worth defending, or who cared much if 
their rulers changed. 

As long as the Europeans were simply customers, be it even of slave 
markets, or nabobs or rajahs not too different from the native rulers and 
often associated with them, the impact of this European-organized 
world economy on the non-European societies remained almost neglig- 
ible, though it was powerful on Europe itself and on the Europeanized 
Western hemisphere. It was not Europeans who did the slave hunting 
in Africa. They bought a black labor force at the African coast from 
African chieftains and Arab slave dealers, and by diverting a well- 
established old institution to new ends organized.a huge forced labor 
deportation to the Western hemisphere, which has thus partly become 
an African continent; but the repercussions inside Africa, the shifting 
of slave markets from east and north to the Atlantic and corresponding 
extension of Muslim slave kingdoms deep into West Africa, remained 
entirely outside the influence and even the awareness of the Europeans. 
Similarly, forced labor and tributary systems of cultivation were not 
introduced into the Indias by European colonists, but were taken over or 
even rented from the local rulers and intensified for the demands of the 
colonial world market. It was only the introduction of wage payment, 
together with the increasing impact of Western technology, organiza- 
tion and modes of behavior which, late in the nineteenth century, ir- 
remediably broke up the old patterns of tribal or feudal societies, and 
discredited everywhere the institutions, customs, rites and ways of life 
of these societies, without offering an understandable and assimilable 
alternative. All these societies had been perfectly capable of governing 
themselves in their traditional way of life; very few of them were able 
to cope with the organizational, technological and social problems 
created by this contact with a civilization as foreign as a Martian in- 
vasion, or able to protect their integrity against the violent or corrupt- 
ing instrusion of even a handful of Western gold diggers or concession 
hunters. In this respect, too, the view of European expansion as a series 
of conquests of weak and peaceful countries by a few imperialist states 
is a terribly superficial one. Colonization was not primarily the work 
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of governments and states, but of hundreds of thousands of colonists, 
pioneers, and adventurers, the elite or the outcasts of all European 
nations. This outburst of surplus energies was the moving force before 
which the primitive, decaying, or stagnant societies of the non-Euro- 
pean world cracked or collapsed. 

Political reorganization, and the assumption by individual European 
powers of the administration of, and therewith responsibility for, the 
fate of these countries followed as an expression of the need to direct 
this world revolution along orderly paths and to control the boundless, 
irresponsible, freebooting and destructive enterprises of pioneers and 
adventurers. Only then did constructive and regulating official coloniza- 
tion replace pure mercantilism, which had flung open doors and beaten 
down barricades everywhere without regard to the consequences. Colo- 
nial administration was in most cases a necessary transition to self- 
government under the new conditions of the world, though it was 
not always conceived as merely transitional; but in principle, Euro- 
peans always knew that emancipation was its inevitable and in fact 
desirable end. To quote again the French Encyclopédie of 1753, article 
on “Colonies”: “One should not imagine that one nation will always 
remain subject to another . . . If a father claimed from his grown-up 
son the same sort of obedience as when he was a child, their relations 
would necessarily be broken. This is the history of all colonies.” 

Colonization as the peopling of hitherto vacant or distinctly under- 
populated areas has been an irreversible, self-perpetuating process ir- 
respective of political dependence or independence. Colonization as the 
ruling of more or less “backward” peoples by foreign managers in the 
field of administration, economic exploitation and education, could only 
be transitory and had to reach its end either by failure or by its very 
success, that is, by growing acquaintance of the dependent people with 
the techniques of such management. The end of this sort of colonization 
might in theory have come by gradual transfer of power to an educated 
“native” elite, certainly not without conflicts, resistance and pressure, 
but without the violent breakdown which we have witnessed since the 
Second World War. Many trends were at work in this direction; British 
policy in many parts of the Empire acknowledged and practiced the 
aim of gradual emancipation at a moderate speed which seemed too 
slow to the local elites, but which in retrospect seems to have been fairly 
adequate to the real development and possibilities of these countries. 
French assimilation policies, though diametrically opposed in theory 
to the British concept of self-rule, were less different in practical work- 
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ing on the spot than first appears. More fundamentally, perhaps, the 
classic pattern of the “European world economy,” the exchange of man- 
ufactured goods from the Western industrial countries against food- 
stuffs and raw materials from the backward agricultural countries— 
always a trade on unequal terms with a “colonialist” flavor, irrespective 
of the political status of its partners—has become more and more ob- 
solete by the transition of Western societies from centrifugal to centrip- 
etal expansion, and the corresponding stop to outward demographic 
pressure.® What economists had always affirmed is now generally recog- 
nized: the possession of overseas dependencies, far from being economi- 
cally vital to the mother countries, is actually a charge. As far as 
international relationships between former metropolis and former col- 
onies are concerned, the colonial problem might now be considered as 
liquidated. Only in places where, as a product of mixed colonization, 
a sizable and firmly settled minority of European origin refuses to climb 
down to minority status inside a native state, is the conflict insoluble 
in terms of interstate relations because it is an interior interracial con- 
flict, and where these minorities obtain the backing of their former 
mother countries, these are the last and heavy stumbling blocks in the 
way of colonial retreat. But this problem of interracial society, which 
today is at the bottom of most so-called colonial conflicts and of many 
others, may arise in quite similar forms for the Chinese minorities 
throughout Southeast Asia or Indian and Arab minorities on the Afri- 
can shores of the Indian Ocean. It is part of the legacy of all coloniza- 
tions and the biggest challenge to the modern world, which by 
far transcends the debate on “colonialism” but gives all its venom 
to it. 

The violent breakdown of what was the European world order was 
brought on by the suicide of Europe in its fratricidal wars of 1914-1945 
much more than by any irresistible revolt of the colonized peoples. Eu- 
ropean power, material as well as moral, was destroyed by the Euro- 
peans themselves, and what we might call the colonial counterrevolu- 
tion was the result much more than the cause of this self-destruction of 
Europe, which has left behind it the immense power vacuum inside 
which the new world powers, America, Russia and potentially China, 
now wage their cold or lukewarm wars of propaganda, assistance, and 
subversion. The principal weakness of many of the new states is ex- 
plained by the fact that there was neither a gradual emancipation nor 


8 Frank Thistlethwaite, Migration from Europe Overseas in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, Stockholm, 1960. Reports, 
VI, 32-60, with a full bibliography on this still vastly unexplored subject. 
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an authentically national struggle for liberation—both of which might 
have been the fruit of colonization having achieved its work—but a sud- 
den collapse of the colonizing power due to reasons entirely foreign to 
the colonial world. Of all the accusations which are now thrown to their 
former tutors, the one which is most indisputably true is that these tutors 
have not, or very badly, achieved their job. This job has now to be 
finished by weak and ill-prepared governments of populations which 
can hardly yet be called nations, with the inadequate means they have 
and the aid they can borrow. For the colonial revolution against Eu- 
rope (if we like to describe it so) is mot a counterrevolution against the 
Europeanization of the world: it is its continuation after the failure of 
the European powers to achieve it themselves. The struggle between 
totalitarian and more or less liberal forms of government and economic 
development in the new states is not of our subject; but, seen from Asia 
or Africa, these are only different devices to attain the same goal. What- 
ever the model they choose, the aim is to reach Western standards. No- 
where has the colonial revolution brought back to lasting power the 
pre-colonial ruling classes: the rajahs, landlords, mandarins, bonzes or 
village chiefs; nowhere did it spring from a desire to return to pre- 
colonial conditions, institutions and ways of life; nowhere has it been 
a counterrevolution in the sense of an attempt to restore the past. On 
the contrary, in most of the newly emancipated countries, the new rulers 
are completing the work of the colonizers at higher speed, crushing 
and throwing overboard old customs and traditions, caste law, Koranic 
law, tribal law, with a ruthlessness that makes the former colonial ad- 
ministrations appear conservative and timid. It is no paradox to say 
that the colonial peoples have shaken off European tutelage in order 
to acquire more quickly what their European tutors promised them, but 
only gave them reluctantly and dilatorily; and it is of little importance 
if we still call this model of civilization European or give it another 
name. In all its Western and Eastern variants, it is the form of dynamic 
social economy, with its acquisitive, egalitarian and efficiency-seeking 
drive that has spread from Europe and shakes to the bottom all tradi- 
tional societies that try to attain its material benefits. So, in a different 
and tortuous way, the work of colonization, with all its shortcomings 
and failures and its backwash of rancor and bad conscience, has proved 
irreversible and self-perpetuating, irrespective of the change in political 
status. Colonization by Europe has come to its end, but the Europeaniza- 
tion of the world, superficial and distorted as it may sometimes appear, 
is progressing more rapidly than ever. 

Most of what I have said is commonplace to all students of colonial 
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history; what I want to stress is this perspective of an all-embracing, ir- 
reversible process. The European era of world history can already be 
seen as a closed chapter. This should permit a more serene study, but 
also—above all—a more comprehensive view than the current debates 
on the forums of world opinion suggest. Many pseudo-problems which 
feed this debate become utterly irrelevant in this perspective. Europe’s 
colonization of the world, as well as all the partial colonizations which 
preceded it, was neither a chain of crimes nor a chain of beneficence: 
it was the painful birth of the modern world itself. None of the former 
colonial peoples remember it with gratitude, for it was alien rule; but 
none of them wish to turn back the clock, and this is its historical 
justification. “Colonialism” can be abolished, condemned and outlawed. 
But if you try to strike colonization from history, you will find that it 
is not a chapter but the entire book: the tumultuous and frightening 
genesis of a world which knows for the first time that it is one world 
and that its compass no longer stops at the edge of the visible horizon. 
It was a job that had to be done, well or badly, wisely or blindly. As in 
most human things, it was done rather badly and blindly by men who 
rarely knew what they did, but by no stretch of mind can we imagine 
it undone. The history of the “European era” is not simply European 
history, nor even the history of European hegemony. It is now part 
of the history of every country of the world. Most of them—the 
United States as well as Brazil or Nicaragua, India as well as Ghana, 
Nigeria or the Congo—cannot even describe their own beginnings as 
national units without reference to their colonial foundations. The two 
big exceptions—if we regard Russia, as we should, as a great European 
colonizing nation—are the two Far Eastern empires which never ex- 
perienced European rule. One, Japan, is the outstanding example of 
a successful response to the challenge of the aggressive Western civiliza- 
tion, and of a revolutionary integration of its assimilable elements into 
the framework of a strongly organized state. The other, China, is the 
most shattering evidence of what happened to a great country which 
was wrenched out of its isolation but was not colonized, whose old 
order disintegrated in contact with the West but for whom nobody 
assumed responsibility, until—out of total disorder—it tumbled into 
totalitarian order organized for the “Big Leap.” Both, in their way, 
complete the picture of the era of colonization. 

Many chapters of this immense historical process have still to be 
written. But in my view they can only be written valuably as parts of 
the history of the making of mankind in the last half-millenium, and 
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the criterion for the analysis or description of each particular field of 
colonization might be this: will it fit into the history books of the new 
states built on these foundations as well as into our own history books? 
The colonial past of Ghana, from fifteenth-century El Mina down to 
the British colony and protectorate, is now an integral part of the his- 
tory of Ghana, exactly as Roman conquest and imperial administration, 
Germanic invasion and barbarian kingdoms are accepted parts of the 
history of France; and no Indian historian could think of eliminating 
the two centuries of British rule from the history of his country. Many 
chapters of this history are full of ugliness, as are most chapters of his- 
tory, and attempts at whitewashing are only harmful. It is not the 
duty of the historian to fight on the battles of Vercingetorix against 
the foreign invader Julius Caesar, but to view them both as partners in 
a common history. To take the most unpleasant example: a comprehen- 
sive history of slavery and slave trade in modern times cannot be 
valuably written as the story of a deplorable but now happily abolished 
institution, but only as a common history in which Europe, Africa, the 
Muslim world and the West Indies were taking part, as their history 
and ours. It was an integral part of the political system of large areas 
of the Muslim world and of the plantation system in the Western 
hemisphere. It has been part of some of the most permanent structures 
of African society and has supported the advance of Islamic reigns 
down to the southwestern shores of the Sahara. It has made great parts 
of the American continent black, and the abolition of the institution 
could not cancel its lasting results, which are engraved on the map and 
in the psyche of man. This too is part of the common history of the 
modern world and has to be integrated into the consciousness of our 
past, which alone can make us understand the present. The old philo- 
sophical postulate of one universal history has become a practical 
necessity if we want to drive out the demons of the past, to find a com- 
mon language which transcends our ideological isms, apologies and 
acts of prosecution. The era of world-wide colonization has melted all 
particular histories into one single process of world history in which 
we are now all entangled for better or for worse. To free ourselves 
from the bondage of national history, or Western history, or white 
man’s history, and to work at their integration into this one common 
history of man, is perhaps the historian’s part in the task of the modern 
world, which is the integration of mankind. 
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examine the question: those who are historically sophisticated are al- 
ready enlightened; and those who accept the economic interpretation 
are impervious to reason and facts. To this I can only plead that if the 
target is old, the ammunition may be new; and a reconsideration may 
suggest a new way of looking at the entire problem. 

The economic interpretation of imperialism has many faces. It goes 
back almost a hundred years and derives from a number of separate 
sources. Koebner distinguished three streams—the Marxian, Fabian, 
and American—and each of these isa blend of varied currents. All of 
them agree, however, on the essential: that the taproot of imperialism 
is the appetite for material gain; that this appetite grew appreciably in 
the nineteenth century as a result of structural changes in the industrial 
economies of Europe; and that modern imperialism is the work of 
monopoly capitalism. (There are some interesting variations at this 
point, some like Hobson stressing the role of high finance in promoting 
the drive for empire, others singling out industrial trusts and monopo- 
lies, still others equating the two.) 

One should first do justice to this argument. In its intelligent versions 
(and it has been distorted to the point of caricature by polemicists pro 
and con), it does not pretend that only capitalism in its monopolistic 
stage produces imperialism; on the contrary, it specifically distinguishes 
between the “colonial policy of capitalism in its previous stages” and 
that of “finance capital.” Nor does it attribute imperialist ambitions 
exclusively to monopoly capitalism; on the contrary, it recognizes 
the importance of “politico-social roots,” though these in turn grow in 
and are nourished by economic ground.* Nor does it make the mistake 
of thinking that the only imperialism consists in formal occupation of 
colonial territory. On the contrary, it is well aware of the existence of 
informal domination—too well aware, for it tends to see it almost 
everywhere. 

If the economic interpretation of imperialism is not foolish, neither 
is it empty. There is no question of the great importance of material in- 
centives to imperialism in any period, or of their special and increas- 
ing importance in the nineteenth century. We are all familiar with the 
stimulus given the drive for empire by the enormously increased pro- 
ductive capacity of a technologically transformed industrial system. 
From the first years of the century, the need and hence incentive to 


3 These points are as phrased by Lenin. The edition used is that of E. Varga and L. Men- 
delsohn (eds.), New Data for V. I. Lenin’s ‘Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism’ 
(New York: International Publishers, n.d.), pp. 174, 182. 
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increase overseas outlets became acute for Britain: witness Popham’s 
picaresque expedition to Buenos Aires in 1806; and Raffles’ attempt to 
displace the Dutch in Indonesia after 1811.* And concomitant with 
this went a sharpening hunger for raw materials; it is no coincidence 
that even Victorian Britain abated its allegiance to free trade to protect 
the tin of Malaya from foreign interlopers.° 

Clearly the economic interpretation is not a figment of doctrinaire 
imagination. It casts light on an important causal relationship, and the 
effort of certain anti-Marxists to dismiss it completely has only com- 
pelled them to erect other myths in its place. Its essential failing lies 
in the discrepancy between its pretensions and accomplishments. It 
explains part and claims to explain all—not every trifle and detail, but 
all that really matters. And this discrepancy, embarrassingly enough, 
is especially marked for the formal imperialism of the late nineteenth 
century. Nothing fits the economic interpretation so poorly as the 
partition of Africa (South Africa and the Congo excepted)—that 
frantic scramble of industrial, industrializing, and preindustrial Eu- 
ropean countries for some of the most unremunerative territory on the 
globe. 

As is often the case, much of this explanatory inadequacy derives 
from the premises, explicit and implicit, on which the structure rests. 
There are at least three of these: 

a. There is a cohesive business class—in Marxian terminology a bour- 
geoisie—conscious of a common economic interest. 

b. In so far as relations with other peoples are concerned, this 
economic interest lies in the furtherance of imperialism. For dominion, 
formal or informal, makes it possible to extract wealth from another 

4Commander Popham took it upon himself to sail his squadron from African waters to 
Buenos Aires in time of war. When His Majesty’s Navy took umbrage at this and instituted 
court-martial proceedings, Popham saved himself by rallying the British mercantile community 
to his defense. See H. S. Ferns, Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960), ch. I. Note that Britain’s interest in new markets in this period was 
much stimulated by the commercial dislocations of war. Even before the formal institution of 
the Continental Blockade, the rich European market had become precarious and costly of 
access—a foretaste of things to come. See F. Crouzet, L’économie britannique et le blocus con- 
tinental (1806-1813) (2 vols.; Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1958). On Raffles, there is abun- 
dant literature. See especially the article by H. R. C. Wright, “The Anglo-Dutch Dispute in the 
East, 1814-1824,” Econ. Hist. Rev., 2d ser., Ill (1950), 229-39; also the highly critical Dutch 
viewpoint of Bernard H. M. Vlekke, Nusantara: A History of the East Indian Archipelago 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), ch. XII. 

5S. B. Saul, “The Economic Significance of ‘Constructive Imperialism,’” The Journal of 
Economic History, XVII, No. 2 (June 1957), 184-86; Wong Lin Ken, “Western Enterprise 
and the Development of the Malayan Tin Industry to 1914” (mimeographed paper presented 


to the Study Group on the Economic History of Southeast Asia of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, July 1961). 
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society, either directly by expropriation on artificially favorable terms, 
or indirectly by exploiting the labor of the indigenous population. It is 
precisely in this ability to use force for gain where resides the advantage 
of imperialism over free contractual relations. 

c. That this business class or bourgeoisie controls the state, whose 
officers of government are in effect its servants. 

We need not tarry long on the first of these. Even the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of European history makes clear how divided 
the so-called bourgeoisie was on any and every issue, economic or non- 
economic. It could not agree as a class on tariff questions, the suffrage, 
the tax system, public works, or factory laws; why should it be expected 
to agree on colonial policy? In fact, as we shall see, it really did not 
matter whether or not the business class, or classes to be more pre- 
cise, acknowledged as a group the material advantages of imperialism. 
The motor of imperialism lay elsewhere; and the sanction of the bour- 
geoisie, as well as of the rest of society, could as easily be gained on 
noneconomic as on economic grounds. 

The second premise deserves more detailed examination, not only 
because it has given rise to its own myths but also because through 
it we may be able to arrive at a more exact understanding of the actual 
workings of imperialism. 

To begin with, what is exploitation? Few words have been so freely 
bandied about; this one has come to be almost a battle cry. For most 
people the word simply means low wages, low in relation to profits, 
low in relation to wages in other places or occupations—the content 
is rarely precise, but the disapproval and moral stigma are inescap- 
able. 

For serious work as against polemic, this kind of imprecision simply 
will not do, and I would propose in its stead a definition linked to the 
exercise of political dominion, formal or informal: imperialist ex- 
ploitation consists in the employment of labor at wages lower than 
would obtain in a free bargaining situation; or in the appropriation of 
goods at prices lower than would obtain in a free market. Imperialist 
exploitation, in other words, implies nonmarket constraint.™ 

58 The point is to distinguish between relationships real or latent in any market situation 
and those specific to imperialism, that is, to separate out from the range of phenomena 
embraced by the concept of the économie dominante those deriving from the exercise or 
threat of superior force. The two definitions most current in the economic literature will not 
do this. One—payment to labor of less than its marginal product—relates to any deviation 
from perfect competition; the second—payment of less than marginal revenue product—is 


relevant to cases of monopsony or collusion. A third definition, the Marxian one, is based on 
a normative judgment of social deserts: the appropriation by employers of the so-called surplus 
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So defined—and I submit that this is the only significant defini- 
tion of the word—exploitation is by no means the universal concomit- 
ant of imperialism that it is frequently alleged or assumed to be. It 
makes no sense, for example, to talk of exploitation by oil companies 
in Venezuela or sugar refineries in Cuba when these not only pay a 
freely negotiated wage, but a wage distinctly higher than that pre- 
vailing in the sector of indigenous enterprise. (My own ironic experi- 
ence has been that some of those who cry out most bitterly against 
exploitation are the first to complain about foreigners who spoil the 
market by tipping too generously or overpaying domestic servants.) 
Nor is it reasonable to decry as exploitation every fall in the price of 
coffee, cocoa, or palm oil even when due to the normal interplay of 
supply and demand. 

Yet even in the strict sense, exploitation has been a widespread con- 
comitant of imperialism. So far as labor is concerned, one has only 
to think of the discharge ticket system of Malaya, the head taxes of 
Africa, and such thinly disguised forms of bondage as the plantation 
gangs of Angola and the Congo. This recourse to constraint has been 
based partly on the assumption that forced labor is more profitable than 
free—a dubious assumption, as Marx himself implied—even more, on 
the absolute shortage of voluntary labor. In primitive areas, especially 
those where nature requires little work for subsistence and where much 
of such work as has to be done is performed by women, it is often 
impossible to attract labor by means of money, at least at first; and 
even such labor as is recruited is relatively unresponsive to increasing 
reward (the supply curve bends backwards once income expectations 
are fulfilled). 

Similarly, with commodities: the most notorious example is the 
“Culture System” of the Dutch East Indies, under which the peasants 
of Java, and to a small extent Sumatra, were required to devote a part 
of their lands to certain cash crops and to deliver these to the govern- 
ment at fixed prices. Such institutional arrangements have been excep- 
tional, however, partly because of the difficulty of compelling satisfac- 
tory performance from otherwise free native cultivators, partly because 
the system is a closed preserve and does not generate wealth for 
the nationals of the imperialist power. Instead, the proceeds go to the 








value of labor. Because of its tautological character—exploitation is built into the Marxian defini- 
tion of capitalism—it is neither susceptible of verfication or disproof nor applicable to exploita- 
tion by noncapitalist systems. 
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occupying authorities, in lieu of tax payments, as it were, and to such 
enterprises as they choose to employ.° As a result, economic imperialism 
prefers direct occupation and cultivation of the soil, whether by planta- 
tion-sized estates or small homesteads; and if there is to be exploita- 
tion, it prefers exploitation of labor to forcible appropriation of com- 
modities. 

It is one thing, however, to note the existence of exploitation and 
its profitability, and another to argue or assume that it is always 
the most remunerative possible arrangement and that it consti- 
tutes therefore an implicit incentive to economic imperialism. There 
have been, on the contrary, numerous instances of abstention from 
dominion on the ground that it would not pay. The history of the 
British East India Company, for example, is full of this—the directors 
were inclined to look at territorial ambitions as a bottomless drain of 
men and money, to the intense frustration of some of their ambitious 
servants. Or of abstention on the ground that it was not necessary: 
businessmen in the field rarely lacked for native commercial co-opera- 
tion, even in illicit ventures, and free bargaining generally proved 
more than lucrative enough. 

Thus in the recruitment of labor: neither slavery nor the more subtle 
forms of bondage that followed it proved satisfactory for large-scale 
undertakings. The quality of performance was invariably low, and the 
quantity of labor offered was often inadequate. As a result, employers 
preferred when possible to find their manpower in the open market. In 
the Eastern hemisphere and certain parts of the Western, the most 
important source of labor for capitalist colonial enterprise was the 
teeming multitudes of the Orient. Tens of thousands of Indian coolies 
mined diamonds and harvested sugar in Natal, and immigration was 
halted only by the South Africans’ fear of commercial competition 
(the Indian proved to have a talent for retail trade) and India’s re- 
sentment of South African discrimination. Gangs of Chinese mined 
tin in Malaya and Sumatra, cultivated sugar in Cuba, cocoa and 


6 Thus the Dutch gave their officials a portion of the proceeds of the system; and crops that 
required processing, such as sugar, were turned over to factories managed by Europeans 
or Chinese and worked for or financed by the government. J. A. M. Caldwell, “Indonesian 
Export Production from the Decline of the Culture System to the First World War” (mimeo- 
graphed paper presented to the Study Group on the Economic History of East and Southeast 
Asia of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, July 1961); C. Day, 
The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java (New York: Macmillan Company, 1904), 
chs. VII-IX. 
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rubber in Samoa.®* These workers were generally recruited by con- 
tractors of their own nationality, men whose rapacity and cruelty 
far surpassed those of the white planters or European corpora- 
tions who were the ultimate employers. One writer, generally sym- 
pathetic to Dutch rule in the Indies, described “this trade in human 
cattle” as follows: * 





The coolie’s agent or labour contractor receives all the expenses of importing him, 
including passage money, cost of engagement, commission, and medical examina- 
tion, and the value of his wages at the rate of 1 florin 20 (two shillings) per diem; 
but the coolie himself receives only a fraction less than 4d. per diem for food, and 
wages at the rate of 12s. 6d. per month. He must engage himself for at least a 
year: tempted by opium, driven by the physical distress that follows its discontin- 
uance, and obliged to obtain all that he needs upon credit; clothed and fed at 
usurious prices by the stores run or leased by the labour agent himself; burdened 
with debts and with vices, he can no longer hope to escape from the mine, and 
only too often dies in abject poverty in sight of the natural treasure-house that has 
taken his life. 


In the acquisition of commodities, take that strangest and most evil 
of commodities, the human being reduced to chattel: the opposition to 
the abolition of the slave trade was just as strong among those African 
tribes that had made a business of taking and selling captives as it was 
among the European traders who bought and resold them. In 1850 the 
King of Dahomey rejected a British offer of a subsidy to give up the 
slave trade, on the ground that his people were too “manly” for agricul- 
ture and had laid waste by their raids all the arable land around.® 

I am reminded here of that illuminating story of British reluctance 
to extend His Majesty’s authority in West Africa. In 1807 the Ashanti 
pursued two enemy chiefs into the territory of the Fanti; these refused 
to give up the refugees and were themselves attacked and driven toward 
the coast town of Anamabo, where there was a British fort. In spite 
of the British commander’s offer to mediate, the townspeople elected 
to fight and were slaughtered; the British garrison, which was also at- 
tacked, barely held out. At this point the Ashanti king negotiated a 
peace with Colonel Torrane, governor of Cape Coast. Torrane agreed 


68 Cf. Persia C. Campbell, Chinese Coolie Emigration to Countries within the British Empire 
(London: P. S. King, 1923); also Watt Stewart, Chinese Bondage in Peru: A History of the 
Chinese Coolie in Peru, 1849-1874 (Durham: Duke University Press, 1951). 

7A. Cabaton, Java, Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East Indies (New York: 
Scribners; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1911), p. 301 f. 

8S. O. Biobaku, The Egha and Their Neighbours, 1842-1872 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1957). p. 40. (Ironically, the Dahomi were famous—or infamous—throughout West Africa for 
their women soldiers.) 
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to turn over the refugee chiefs, as well as up to half the Fanti who had 
sought asylum in the Anamabo fort; he and his council then turned the 
rest to profit by selling most of them as slaves. The best comment on the 
proceeding is that of the Ashanti king: “From the hour Governor Tor- 
rane delivered up Tchibbu [one of the fugitive chiefs] I took the Eng- 
lish for my friends, because I saw their object was trade only and they 
did not care for the people. Torrane was a man of sense and he pleased 
me much.” ® 

In the presence of such mutual esteem, imperialism was often an 
embarrassment. The hard-bitten sea captain of fiction, scouring exotic 
seas for any and all business—Have tub, will travel; no questions 
asked—is not a figment of the imagination. Many traders preferred to 
keep their activities secret, to conceal their profits or the way in which 
they made them. And the last thing they wanted was “nosy” officials 
and Her Majesty’s law, hence numerous instances of appeals by mis- 
sionaries for political intervention to defend the native from free en- 
terprise. 

As for businessmen at home, they entertained far less illusions about 
the profitability of colonial ventures than the adventurers, chauvinists, 
and statesmen who exhorted them to invest and become rich. Bismarck 
had to instruct his bankers to drum up interest in the South Pacific 
and Africa—to little avail.’° Leopold’s warm invitations to the financiers 
of Europe to fructify the resources of the Congo got a lukewarm re- 
sponse.’ Bouet (the later Admiral Bouet-Willaumez), France’s Pop- 
ham, found the chambers of commerce of Le Havre, Nantes, and Mar- 
seilles despairingly indifferent to his campaign to establish French power 
in the Gulf of Guinea.” And so on—it was a veritable epic of obtuseness, 
or rationality, depending on the point of view. In so far as the pro- 
moters of empire succeeded in whipping up the enthusiasm of business 
groups at home, they had their greatest success with those whose in- 

9 A. B. Ellis, 4 History of the Gold Coast of West Africa (London, 1893), p. 117 f. 

10 There is material on this in the archives of the banking house of S. Bleichréder, graciously 
lent me by Mr. F. H. Brunner, of Arnhold and S. Bleichréder, New York. Among the numerous 
but scattered printed sources, see H. Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914 (New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1930); and G. Diouritch, L’expansion des banques allemandes a l’étranger 
(Paris: A. Rousseau, 1909), pp. 738-63. 

11 Again there is information in the Bleichréder archive on Leopold’s efforts to draw in 
German capital. The story of the reserved reaction of the Belgian business community remains 
to be examined in detail. Cf. P. A. Roeykens, La période initiale de l’oeuvre africaine de 
Leopold II [Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des Sciences Coloniales, Brussels, Classe des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nouvelle Série in —8°, Tome III, fasc. 3] (Brussels, 1957), 
p. 85. 

12 B. Schnapper, “La politique des ‘points d’appui’ et la fondation des comptoirs fortifiés dans 
le golfe de Guinée (1837-1843),” Revue historique, CCXXV (1961), 99-120. 
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terests were remote from the acquisitions in question and those who 
had nothing to lose and possibly something to gain, manufacturers for 
example. And they had their least success with those made wary by 
experience, above all, with those who would have to prove their faith 
with cash. 

At this point the economic interpretation of imperialism would argue 
that such abstinence was exceptional—a temporary aberration—and that 
increased international competition toward the end of the century en- 
couraged European powers to seek closed rather than open markets. 
Here, too, the picture is not so simple as that. There were closed 
markets and preferential systems; but there were also large colonial 
areas where free trade prevailed, or where foreign enterprise was in- 
vited—reluctantly perhaps, but deliberately—to make up for the short- 
comings or hesitations of home entrepreneurs, as in German Africa, 
where most of the trade remained in British hands.’* Nor is this sur- 
prising: many of these territories were acquired not as a by-product or 
for the sake of economic expansion, but for political, military, or psy- 
chological reasons; their shape and size were a function not of ra- 
tional market considerations but of negotiation and accident. Once 
one had them, one made the best of them; and the best rarely coincided 
with neat patterns of international economic rivalry. 

What is more, those very monopolies and trusts that critics of eco- 
nomic imperialism have been wont to inveigh against were themselves 
forces for international co-operation: the bigger they got, the more they 
understood the advantage of sharing resources and markets rather than 
fighting over them. Oil is the best example of this trend, which would 
not have surprised Marx: even in so closed a colony as the Dutch East 
Indies, more than half the investment in extraction and refining came 
from Britain and France. 

Indeed, one may well argue that in the long run, exploitation is no 
more a rational motor of imperialism in nonindustrial areas than it 
is in industrial ones; and that this same free contractual nexus that Marx 
felt to be indispensable to the development of capitalism in Europe is 





13. W. O. Henderson, “British Economic Activity in the German Colonies, 1884-1914,” 
Econ. Hist. Rev. XV (1945), 56-66. In the case of the Congo, it was Leopold’s declared in- 
tention from the start to establish a free-trade area, not only because any other policy would 
have alienated potential support from abroad, but because this was the way to maximize re- 
turn from what was intended to be the biggest personal domain of the age (or the ages). 
At the same time, he wooed his countrymen by stressing the contribution the Congo would 
make to Belgian prosperity, without, however, making any promises of special treatment. This 
all-things-for-all-men technique is closely analogous to that employed by Lesseps in his pro- 
motion of the Suez canal. 
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equally advantageous elsewhere, and while not all merchants, manufac- 
turers, and planters dealing with or working in colonial areas were pre- 
pared to recognize this, many did. Ironically, the best examples of the 
latter are the great international bankers—Hobson’s villains—who have 
always understood that prosperous, independent states make the best 
clients. 

Related to this matter of exploitation is the general question: did 
imperialism pay? Books have been written on the subject, which we 
can hardly do justice to here. Suffice it to say that most informal im- 
perialism paid—in spite of occasional crashes and repudiations, if only 
because the use of power in such situations was minimal and the out- 
lay of funds was based on essentially rational grounds. Formal imperial- 
ism, on the other hand, rarely paid (India, the East Indies, Malaya and 
the Congo are egregious exceptions), for precisely the opposite reasons.“ 

Yet for some people imperialism has always paid: energetic traders, 
enterprising (corrupt?) officials, manufacturers of cheap, colorful wares. 
And in the last analysis that is what counts. The advocates of the eco- 
nomic interpretation have tried to prove too much. One does not need a 
business class or an economic system to create a demand for empire. 
All one needs is a few interested people who can reach the ears or 
pockets of those who command. It is sufficient for the others to stand 
passively by, absorbed by their own cares or convinced that their opin- 
ions are of no weight anyway—as often they were. For imperialism was 
in large measure built on the fait accompli—the Jameson raid is the most 
famous example—with the state almost always ready to pull its na- 
tionals’ chestnuts out of the fire. And it was ready to do this, at some 
risk and expense, not for material reasons, but for face; for nations as 
for men, amour-propre is the most powerful of drives. 


14 Even with those colonies that clearly paid, however, the historian must take care not to 
overestimate their contribution to the economy of the imperial country, the more so as this 
contribution hardly requires exaggeration. It was greatest for small nations like Belgium and 
Holland. It was less important for Britain. It is an article of faith among many Indian his- 
torians that the Indian ‘market was the key to British industrial growth and prosperity; indeed, 
that the “exploitation” of India accounts for the Industrial Revolution. In fact, it was not 
until after 1815 that exports of British manufactures to the East began their rapid growth. 
Thus in 1814 less than one million yards of cotton cloth were sent to ports east of Suez, or 
less than one half of 1 per cent of the total export. By 1830 the figure was 57 million; by 
1860, 825 million to India alone. At the last date, British shipments accounted for perhaps 
35 per cent of the consumption of the Indian market, as against some 4 per cent in the early 
thirties, and almost a third of total British exports of cloth. In the course of these years, there- 
fore, Indian production for home consumption actually increased; but Indian exports were vir- 
tually driven from the world market. Th. Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (London, 
1886), p. 63; S. B. Saul, Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914 (Liverpool: Liverpool 
University Press, 1960), p. 14 and n. 2. 
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If ever it proved advisable, moreover, to whip up general support for 
these faits accomplis, this could usually be accomplished by appeals to 
lofty sentiments of prestige and humanity. To material interests, too, 
but I am inclined to think these less important: first, because people 
are better judges of their own than of national interests, and second, be- 
cause they do not like to think they are acting for selfish reasons. 
Hence their powers of rationalization on the one hand, and credulity 
on the other, know no bounds. Nothing illustrates this sugar-coating 
better than the following sincere defense of the hut tax, the basis of 
forced labor in much of Africa: *° 





The direct taxation of the native is desirable in order to create in him a sense 
of responsibility, without which a settled condition of society is difficult to attain. 
It is essential to impress upon the native mind the fact that they can and must 
participate in the government of the country. This can only be done by getting 
them to contribute towards the expenses of administration. They are likely to 
value more highly a government for which they have to pay directly. Moreover, 
direct taxation fosters commerce, and settled habits of life. In order to pay the 
hut tax or gun tax, or both, the natives must work. Commerce will be fostered 
in two directions: firstly, by providing labour for the extension of commercial 
enterprise; secondly, by supplying the natives with wages which will be spent 
increasingly upon the imports of European trade. There is, also, the broader 
question of political ethics—what the native receives he should pay for. The 
former government by tribal chiefs gave no security for life and property. This 
has been introduced by the British administration. It is only fair to ask the 
native to contribute to the cost of the benefits which he now enjoys. 


* * * 


There is, of course, a big “if” here. To make this kind of economic 
imperialism effective, interested parties had to be able to call on power. 
And this brings us to the third premise of the economic interpretation, 
that the state was in the hands or service of the business class. 

Once again, the facts belie the assumption. We have, to begin with, 
numerous instances of governments refusing to annex territory or 
bring pressure on weaker states in order to protect or further the ma- 
terial interests of their nationals. Britain in particular repeatedly re- 
jected the importunities of empire builders and businessmen, partly on 
moral grounds, partly because of economic principle—the Liberals 
clung wistfully to the ideal of a free-trade, free-enterprise world well 
into the period of renewed territorial expansion—and not least because 
she was rich with empire already and could assume a disenchanted 


15 A, J. MacDonald, Trade, Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1916), p. 114. 
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stance. The pique of Kimberley, frustrated in his desire to establish a 
protectorate over Zululand in 1884, is classic: “I see the cabinet do not 
want more niggers.” ** The correspondence of the Foreign Office is 
full of lamentations by conscientious consuls of the abuse of power and 
privilege by European fortune hunters in hapless quasi-colonial lands; 
and of injunctions from London to observe that golden rule of inter- 
national relations: treat the stranger as you would your own. The whole 
makes a fascinating story of an honorable effort to build policy on right 
rather than expediency. The attempt, for reasons to be examined, was 
condemned to failure from the start.’” 

Other countries were less scrupulous, but there other considerations 
often served to hamper collaboration between economic interests and 
the political arm. At least British diplomatic and military personnel 
recognized the principle of the state in the service of legitimate trade. 
When the Shah of Persia asked British support against Russian en- 
croachment in 1884, the cabinet decided to ask the Shah to open the 
rivers of Persia to British trade as “an earnest of his good intentions.” 
Dilke notes in his diary: “Not a bad touchstone.” It was a typically 
British touchstone.’® 

Elsewhere, however, officials, while paying lip service to the import- 
ance of trade, were less than sympathetic to the activities and personali- 
ties of their compatriot entrepreneurs. French traders and chambers 
of commerce, for example, complain repeatedly of lack of co-operation 
from consular and naval officers, even of hostility. The following 
letter of April 1847, from Victor Régis of Marseilles, pioneer of the 
French palm-oil trade in West Africa, to Captain Bouet-Willaumez, 
Governor of Senegal, is indicative of a larger conflict:*® 


Do we want to confine ourselves to making Gabon a military station from which 
traders must be excluded? If such a policy has not been decided in principle, 
it exists in fact, and I am pained to conclude that we shall have to start all over 
with a war in the newspapers to enlighten the government on the consequences 
of the conduct of several officers towards trade. It is distasteful to me to resort 


16 §. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke (2 vols.; 
London: J. Murray, 1917), II, 86. 

17 Thus Britain made repeated efforts to defend the government of Egypt in the 1850’s and 
1860's against the extortions of foreign businessmen, adventurers, and confidence men, ex- 
tortions condoned and connived at by the consular representatives of the European powers 
and effected thanks to a system of extraterritorial privilege and the threat of superior force; 
to no avail. See D. S. Landes, gi and Pashas (London: Heinemann, 1958), ch. III, 
especially the sources cited in p. 94 n. 

18 Gwynn and Tuckwell, Life of ike, II, 87. 

19 P, Masson, Marseille et la colonisation francaise (Marseilles: Barlatier, 1906), p. 387. 
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to such an extreme measure, but I refuse [je ne serais nullement disposé| to sub- 
mit to injustices. 





Nor is this conflict surprising. On the one side stood a gentleman or 
presumed gentleman, often drawn from a milieu traditionally hostile 
to business; on the other, tough, grasping men anxious to get rich as 
quickly as possible and get out. To those charged with maintaining 
order and securing territorial gains, the trader looked like a bull in a 
china shop. Even British officialsk—and there were none more sym- 
pathetic to commerce and cognizant of its importance as means and 
end—felt a certain impatience with the lesser vision of the money 
makers. Listen to the tone of a letter from Harry Johnston, “Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General for the territories under British influence 
to the north of the Zambezi,” to the British South Africa Company: ” 


There is nothing for it. You must make up your minds to trust me, for say one 
year, with the supreme direction of all things in British Central Africa. I must 
be able to say to one of your trading agents ‘build a store here’, ‘Give six and 
threepence a pound for ivory’, ‘You are selling that cloth too dear’, ‘You must 
send an indent for twelve gross of brass pans’, ‘Supply Crawshay instantly with 
one dozen child’s tops, 26 wax dolls, 3,000 yards of cotton, 30 packets of fancy 
stationery, five bales of imitation cashmere shawls, and send them off to Lake 
Mweru tomorrow’. I know as much about your African trade as your Moirs and 
your Ewings. It is twelve years ago to-day since I landed in Tunis and I have 
studied Africa ever since. Besides, for the first year or two in my great task of 
bringing five hundred thousand square miles of Central Africa under British 
control, the shop is only second to the sword. But it is a shop which must be 
wisely and judiciously managed, and its shopboys must not be allowed to baulk 
my efforts by cheating an African *chief over damaged jam or pretending that 
half a crown and a rupee are just the same value. In plain words the African 
Lakes Company is loathed by everyone in the land. Its policy has been idiotic 
because its silly little frauds have not even profited it. However enough on this 
score. If you start your Trading Department in the way I have sketched out, 
send out, with public or private instructions to work under my direction in all 
things, two good men of the accountant type, and for a change, just for a 
change, send Englishmen. 


One final point: even when one considers the numerous instances 
of collaboration between economic interests and the state, it would be 
a mistake to assume that there is a simple one-way pattern of influence. 
In fact, it was often business that was in the service of diplomacy, when 
necessary at some disadvantage to itself. Moreover, this relationship 


20 Roland Oliver, Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1958), p. 198 £. 
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grew steadily more important in the course of the century, as the de- 
velopment of a world market for goods and capital, with its concomit- 
ant patterns of dependency, made economic pressure an ever more ef- 
fective diplomatic weapon. I cannot do justice to the subject here, but 
nothing offers so instructive a commentary on the oversimplicity of 
the economic interpretation than the record of lending as an instrument 
of foreign policy in pre-World War I eastern Europe.” 


* * * 


The foregoing analysis of the complexity of imperialism, with its 
stress on what we may call countervailing forces—avoidance of or 
opposition to territorial expansion; conflicts between business ambitions, 
state policy and personnel; subordination of economic interests to diplo- 
matic considerations—suggests a question: in view of all this tugging 
and hauling, how does one account for the remorseless if spasmodic 
advance of imperialism over the course of the century? Surely all these 
contradictory tendencies and hesitations are only the surface detail that 
characterizes any broad historical movement. Surely, once one cuts away 
the brush one finds firm ground—the ground of economic motivation 
that changes its form of expression but not its meaning. This is the 
argument advanced, for example, by Gallagher and Robinson, in their 
article on the “Imperialism of Free Trade”: that dominion is essentially 
a device for the integration of new areas into the expanding industrial 
economy of Britain; and that the form of control—explicit or implicit, 
manifest or latent, simply reflects need and opportunity.” 

While accepting this point about the persistence and indeed primacy 
of the economic pressures toward empire, especially informal empire, 
in nineteenth-century Britain, I would dissent from this interpretation 
on a ground already adduced: that it will account for only a part—an 
important but nevertheless insufficient part—of the facts. In particular, 
it will not account for a major historical phenomenon, the occupation 
of large areas of the world for noneconomic reasons. The correct ob- 


21 The records of the Service du Mouvement des Fonds of the French Ministry of Finance 
are full of evidence of this subordination of banking to politics. The dossiers on Rumania 
(Archives Nationales, F3® 327) are particularly suggestive, not only for what they show of 
government attitudes, but also for the evidence they offer of the ability of the state to impose 
its will on reluctant enterprises in a nominally free economy. The Deutsches Zentral Archiv in 
Potsdam contains similar material on German lending policy, among other things, on Bismarck’s 
famous decision to cut off credit to Russia in 1887 in order to bring pressure on the Tsarist 
government. 

22]. Gallagher and R. Robinson, “The Imperialism of Free Trade,” Econ, Hist. Rev., 2d 
ser., VI (1953), I-15. 
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servation that Africa was “the bottom of the [imperialist] barrel,” 
far from disposing of the significance of this occupation, only heightens 
It. 

A more general interpretation would seem desirable; and to that 
end I should like to hazard an equilibrium analysis that transcends 
place and circumstance. It seems to me that one has to look at imperial- 
ism as a multifarious response to a common opportunity that consists 
simply in disparity of power. Whenever and wherever such disparity 
has existed, people and groups have been ready to take advantage of 
it. It is, one notes with regret, in the nature of the human beast to 
push other people around—or to save their souls or “civilize” them, as 
the case may be. To be sure, there is such a thing as morality, and oc- 
casionally a nation or part of a nation, as in nineteenth-century Britain, 
develops ideals concerning freedom and self-determination that put an 
obstacle in the way of unrestrained exploitation of superior strength. 
But here the best of intentions are eroded in the long run by the inner 
logic of dominion. This inner logic finds expression in two fields: 
within the context of a given area of imperialistic influence; and in the 
larger context of the international relations of imperial powers. 

Concerning the first, the decisive determinant at the working level— 
as distinguished from the level of plans and intentions—is the instability 
of any relationship of unequal power. In the long run, the weaker 
party will never accept his inferiority, first because of the material dis- 
advantages it entails, but even more because of the humiliation it im- 
poses. In return, the stronger party must ceaselessly concern itself with 
the security of its position. Hence this imperialism of the “turbulent 
frontier” so well described by John Galbraith: each strong point re- 
quires outposts to defend it, and each outpost calls for new ones beyond 
it.* The spiral of increasing commitments and “obligations” is limited 
only by the balance of power. 

This pattern of pressure or the threat of pressure from the weak 
side and response from the strong has its counterpart in initiatives from 
the strong side and responses from the weak. Whatever may be the 
policy of the imperial nation, however restrained it may be in its ap- 
plication of power, its citizens—businessmen, missionaries, soldiers of 
fortune—exploit on their own initiative the opportunities offered. 
Moreover, there is no necessity here of concerted action. The situation 





23 Ibid., p. 15. 
24J. S. Galbraith, “The ‘Turbulent Frontier’ as a Factor in British Expansion,” Compara- 


tive Studies in Society and History, Il (1960), 150-68. 
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is analogous to a market in which equilibrium may be upset by the 
action of only one competitor. All that is needed is one man to place the 
prestige of the dominant group in the scales or put its security in 
jeopardy, and corrective action is inevitable. It may occasionally take 
the form of restoring the previous equilibrium, but it will not do this 
indefinitely. Sooner or later the fatal words will be pronounced: “We’re 
going to get no rest until . . .” 

In the second or international arena, an analogous situation prevails. 
It matters not what the intentions; each nation operates in a universe 
peopled by other nations, and its actions are determined as much by 
their moves as by its own objectives. Under the circumstances, principle 
and morality must yield to tactical necessity—on a small scale, as in 
mid-century Egypt, where Britain found herself obliged to follow the 
example of the other European powers in extorting advantages for 
her nationals, if only to maintain her prestige in the area; * or on a large 
scale, as when the transpiring ambitions of other European powers led 
Britain in the 1880’s to adopt the policy of a pre-emptive veto on the 
acquisition of any of the unclaimed areas of the world. 

So if one seeks to understand the imperialism of the nineteenth 
century, one must take into account not only stronger economic mo- 
tives, among others, but even more those technological changes that 
increased the disparity of force between Europe and the rest of the 
world and created the opportunity for and possibility of dominion. It 
is no coincidence that the Araucanian Indians of South America re- 
peatedly defeated and humiliated the Spanish invaders in the eighteenth 
century (as they had the Incas earlier) but succumbed to Chilean 
troops in the nineteenth, while at the same time, but thousands of 
miles away, settlers from the north succeeded in subduing the Plains 
Indians of the southwestern United States, where the Spanish and 
Mexicans had failed. The key to conquest in both cases was essentially 
improved firepower through the introduction of repeating weapons.” 

25 Thus in the enforcement in 1868-1869 of British claims against the Egyptian government 
in the liquidation of the Société Agricole. F. O. 78-2166 and 2167, especially F. O. 78-2167, 
Clarendon to Stanton, teleg. 23—4—-1869, letter 30—4—-1869. 

26 On the Araucanian Indians, see R. C. Padden, “Cultural Change and Military Resistance 
in Araucanian Chile, 1550-1730,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, XIII (1957), 103-21. 
On the Plains Indians of North America, the discussion of Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains 
(Boston: Ginn and Co., 1931), chs. IV and V, is a classic. Eric A. Walker, 4 History of 
Southern Africa (London: Longmans, Green, 1957), p. 429, has a ghastly phrase about the 
effect of military technology on British dominion over the Matabele: “The machine guns, a 
novelty in warfare in those days [1893], worked wonders at Shangani and Imbembezi, and 


the volunteers entered the ruins of Bulawayo to find the king fled.”” Compare the change in 
British fortunes (and policy) in the Sudan, from the days of Gordon (fall of Khartum, 
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In this sense, the expansion of the nineteenth century is only the last 
phase of a millennial explosion that goes back to that turning point of 
the Middle Ages when the peoples of Europe, long compressed and 
pierced by stronger enemies, halted their incursions and beat them back 
—on the plateau of Castile, on the east Elbian plain, along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The explosion is not even or continuous; the 
frontier of dominion retreats as well as advances. But in the long run 
the great tide swells inexorably, for it expresses a fundamental and 
continuing shift in the balance of power between Europe and the rest 
of the world. And power, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 





Davw S. Lanoes, University of California, Berkeley 





1885) to those of Kitchener (battle of Omdurman, 1898). It is one of the ironies of history 
that the machine gun, which long met with skepticism in the planning rooms of European 
War ministries, was proved and perfected in combat with the colonial peoples of the world, 
so that when World War I came, with its trench warfare, the now much improved weapon 
was able to slaughter the children of its European developers. Cf. G. S. Hutchison, Machine 
Guns: Their History and Technical Employment (London: Macmillan, 1938). 
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N 1948, in an address before this association, the late J. B. Brebner 

spoke of laissez-faire as a “myth,” describing it as a battle cry of the 
middle classes in their struggle with the landed aristocracy, and noting 
particularly that the philosophic Radicals—the Benthamites—were pro- 
ponents not of /azssez-faire, as they had been represented to be, but of 
a new bureaucratic collectivism.’ It is becoming clear that the reputed 
mid-Victorian policy of “anti-colonialism” is likewise a myth, as two 
Cambridge dons argued in an article in 1953, for England continued to 
extend her empire—both “formal” and “informal”—during the middle 
years of the nineteenth century.” Was the policy which led to the ex- 
tension of the empire in direct contradiction to the ideas of the men 
who had revealed the absurdities of the “Old Colonial System” in the 
bright beam of the new science of political economy and had brought 
about the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and of the Navigation Acts 
in 1849? Or is the “anti-colonialism” of Radical doctrine also a myth? 
I hope to show that Benthamite Radicals, far from being ideological 
opponents of colonialism, as they are usually depicted,’ were advocates 
of positive programs of empire, and, grounding their argument upon 
the new economic science, constructed and maintained a set of doctrines 
of which the keystone was the necessity of empire to an industrial Eng- 
land. 


It is, of course, well known that the Benthamite “Colonial Reform- 
ers,’ men like Roebuck, Durham, Sir William Molesworth, Charles 


*The author is engaged upon a book tentatively entitled Classical Economics, Radicalism, 
and Empire, which: will discuss the development of theories of empire between 1760 and 
1850, and their relationship to political and economic development, and to the general un- 
folding of classical political economy. Parts of the argument have benefited from the 
criticism of Professor Lord Robbins of the London School of Economics; he, however, is not 
responsible for the views set forth. 

1See J. B. Brebner, “Laissez-Faire and State Intervention in Nineteenth Century Britain,” 
The Tasks of Economic History, Supplement VIII of The Journal of Economic History, 1948, 
PP. 59-73. 

2J. Gallagher and R. Robinson, “The Imperialism of Free Trade,” Economic History Re- 
view, VI, No. 1 (1953), I-15. 

3 There are many works which uphold this position. See, for example, R. L. Schuyler, 
The Fall of the Old Colonial System (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1945). 
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Buller, and Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and their staunch ally, John 


Stuart Mill, did not share the view of colonies usually associated with 
mid-Victorian liberalism, that they were “millstones about the neck 
of the mother-country”; indeed, they were advocates of schemes for 
the colonization of Australia and New Zealand. More significant, how- 
ever, and not so well understood, was that, foreshadowing later theories 
of economic imperialism, they had become convinced that the proc- 
esses of the new capitalism had made it essential that Great Britain 
have ready access to undeveloped lands—both inside and outside the 
formal empire—to which she could send her superfluous population, 
which would consume the excess capacity of her factories, and to 
which she could export the surplus capital which was driving down 
the domestic rate of profit—and all this as early as the 1830's. They 
maintained, furthermore, that without a positive program to extend 
the “field of production,” England faced disastrous social revolution. 

The chief formulator of this Benthamite “ideology” of colonialism 
was Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Wakefield was born in London in 
1796, the son of a Pall Mall land agent—employed frequently by Ri- 
cardo and other Radicals—who had written a highly regarded survey 
of Ireland, and was an intimate of both James Mill and Francis Place. 
In 1826, Edward, always a rebel, had, by a strategem, enticed an heiress 
into a Gretna Green marriage, and as a result was sentenced to three 
years in Newgate prison. During his imprisonment, he began his 
study of colonial affairs, and seized upon the famous principle of 
“systematic colonization,” which he set forth in A Letter from Sydney, 
in 1829. It was a principle worthy of a land agent’s son. Previous ef- 
forts at colonization had failed, Wakefield observed, because the man 
with capita! to invest in colonial lands had been unable to hire laborers. 
The migrant had found it all too simple to obtain land free or at such 
a low price that he could set himself up as a proprietor almost im- 
mediately. The result was disastrous, since the most productive farm- 
ing required the proper combination of capital and labor, and capital 
would not migrate unless assured of adequate labor. The answer for 
Wakefield was the setting of a “sufficient price” upon colonial lands 
so that the working-class migrant could not obtain land until he had 
served for some years as a laborer. The alternative to such a system, 
Wakefield stressed, was the slavery which was to be found in virtually 
all successful colonies producing exportable crops. Through such “sys- 
tematic colonization,” furthermore, it would be possible to have all 
the advantages of civilization, a product of the concentration of popu- 
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lation (as opposed to the barbarous diffusion of, say, the American 
backwoods).* Of course, a “sufficient price” and the concentration of 
population would also mean that the organizers of the colony would 
gain considerably through the rise in real estate values and the sale of 
land. There was a good deal of unfriendly talk about Wakefield as a 
land speculator, and a part of the Wakefield correspondence, unfor- 
tunately, lends some credence to these charges.” 

Yet “systematic colonization” is not what primarily concerns us— 
though it is the only one of Wakefield’s economic ideas of empire 
which is generally known, and Marx was to devote a chapter of Das 
Kapital to a “triumphant” proof that the “bourgeois” Wakefield, by 
setting forth this theory, had “inadvertently” revealed the truth about 
the dependence of capitalism upon the exploitation of labor.® System- 
atic colonization was only a corollary of what might be called a 
“general theory” of empire, a theory rooted in Wakefield’s disbelief 
in Say’s Law, so dear to the orthodox. Say’s Law held that since goods 
produced represented a demand as well as supply, goods exchanging 
for goods, a general overproduction or glut was impossible; similarly, 
a glut of capital was regarded as a brief and transitory phenomenon 
by the followers of Say and Ricardo. Wakefield, with greater insight 
into monetary phenomena, saw England chronically beset by the 
possession of more capital than could be profitably employed. The re- 
sulting competition among capitalists, he observed, tended to drive 
down the rate of profit, and was the cause of crisis, business failure, 
and widespread misery. During the Napoleonic wars this “superabund- 
ance of capital” had been wasted and, consequently, the rate of profit 
had not been depressed; with peace, however, the more rapid accumu- 
lation of capital had caused difficulties. Wakefield, in the manner of 
the heterodox Malthusian school, urged “expenditures” on the part of 
capitalists, instead of “investitures in trade.” More particularly, he 
urged—as the method of absorbing the surplus of capital, and the 
excess of production to which it gave rise—the expansion of the “field 
of production.” 

The vital question, Wakefield explained, was “the proportion which 
population and capital bear to the land, or what may be termed, the 
field of employment for capital and labour.” Production “is limited 





4For descriptions of the land schemes, see Wakefield’s A Letter From Sydney (London, 
1829), and The Art of Colonization (London, 1849). 

5 Wakefield papers. British Museum, 25, 261, Folio 20. 

6 Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1906), I, chap. XXXIII. 
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not merely by capital,” as the Ricardians insisted, “but also by the field 
of employment for capital itself’—that is, the land, which was “the 
chief element of production.” Where, as in the United States, capital 
bore a large proportion to labor, and a small proportion to the field of 
production, wages and profits were both high. Where capital bore a 
small proportion to labor and a great proportion to the land, the re- 
sult was, as in England and other advanced commercial societies, both 
low wages and low profits. There was a remedy. An advanced com- 
mercial system which had outgrown its “field of employment,” re- 
quired new lands for its population and new fields in which to invest 
its rapidly accumulating capital, and, consequently, must build an 
empire. Despite an increase of national wealth, “the state of capitalists 
and labourers may grow worse, provided that the field of production 
be not extended at the same rate with the increase of people and 
capital.” This had been the source of Britain’s distress in the years be- 
tween 1815 and 1830. Unlike the Malthusians, Wakefield offered a 
program which would permit, and even encourage, “the most rapid 
increase of people and capital” through the formation of colonies.” In 
addition, Wakefield advocated the repeal of the Corn Laws to assure 
England of an “informal” trade empire, as well as a formal colonial 
one. Repeal would make possible a permanent division of employment 
between England and America, for example, “equally useful to both”: 
“Americans would raise cheaper corn than has ever been raised; and, 
no longer wanting a tariff, might drive with the manufacturers of 
England the greatest trade ever known in the world.” Furthermore, he 
suggested, American agriculture would be a most useful field for in- 
vestment of superabundant English capital. 

The social and political context of Wakefield’s economics was to be 
found in his book England and America (1833)—one of the great “an- 
ticipatory” works of the nineteenth century. Foreshadowing certain 
portions of the analysis of Marx, Wakefield observed that Great 
Britain possessed a more numerous working class than any other coun- 
try, a working class “whose only property is their labour,” and which 
was compelled to sell this in a market “overstocked with labour,” 
consequently realizing “the minimum of wages,” a sum “which will 
barely supply the labourer with necessaries.” This class, composing “the 
bulk,” “the vast majority of the people,” lived in a state of misery— 
they were “white slaves”’—and “if the English had been a martial 


7See the notes to Wakefield’s edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations (London, 1835), I, 
223-41, 251-53, 390; 395. 
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people,” they “would either have destroyed the classes whom they con- 
sidered their oppressors or have perished in a servile war.” Yet, for the 
time being, such gross inequality was necessary. The rich were perform- 
ing a function of considerable utility, for if “the capital of the society 
was equally divided among all,” he observed, “it would be impossible 
to undertake any of those works which require the employment of 
many hands and a fixed capital.” England owed its great riches to this 
type of economic organization. In addition to the capitalist and the 
worker, there was what Wakefield called “the middle or uneasy class,” 
consisting of “three-fourths, or rather perhaps nine-tenths of all who 
engaged in trades and professions,” as well as the many smaller capi- 
talists. All the professions, all the trades were overcrowded, and this 
middle class was especially hard pressed by the low rate of profit, which 
brought them to “ruin, or, at least the constant dread of ruin,” and 
the haunting fear of submersion into the working classes. The kinship 
to later Marxism is abundantly evident in all this. 

Under these circumstances, in Wakefield’s view, social revolution was 
an ever-present danger; yet the organization of England’s economic 
system was extremely delicate—so much depended “upon confidence 
and credit”—that he believed that all would be lost in case of class 
violence. Consequently democracy would soon have to be granted, 
rather than risk the consequences of class conflict. If granted im- 
mediately, however, democracy would be perilsome, for the working- 
class majority would opt for “a revolution of property” disastrous to 
production. The solution was, first of all, to “render the English work- 
ing class comfortable, satisfied, and as wise, at least, as the working 
class in America.” Parliament would have to act “to raise wages.” How 
could this be done? By extending the field for the employment of 
English capital and laborers, that is, by establishing a trade empire 
and colonies. “The whole world is before you,” Wakefield declared. 
“Open new channels for the most productive employment of English 
capital. Let the English buy bread from every people that has bread to 
sell cheap. Make England, for all that is produced by steam, the work- 
shop of the world. If, after this, there be capital and people to spare, 
imitate the ancient Greeks; take a lesson from the Americans, who 
as their capital and population increase, find room for both by means 
of colonization.” It was only in this way that England could resolve 
the contradictions of its economy and “escape from that corrupting 
and irritating state of political economy, which seems fit to precede 
the dissolution of empires!” Dwelling upon questions of distribution, 
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he declared, made for “bad blood between the two classes,” when by 
examining production “we may prove that masters and servants have 
one and the same interest.” Through a system of colonies, both formal 
and informal, both capitalist and worker could prosper.® 


II 

As early as the 1830’s, then, Wakefield advocated a program of em- 
pire very similar to that which Hobson and the Marxists were to ac- 
cuse capitalism of following three quarters of a century later, and, as 
has been noted, the Benthamite economist had largely anticipated their 
subsequent analysis of the economic necessity for such a program. Nor 
was Wakefield a forlorn and forgotten ideologist. His general theory 
became a part of the program of the leading philosophic Radicals. The 
first to be converted by Wakefield was Jeremy Bentham himself. The 
view long associated with Bentham, and the Ricardians generally, was 
that it was the quantity of capital rather than the extent of the market 
which determined the size of the trade in which a nation could en- 
gage; this view held colonies to be a drain upon the capital of the 
mother country.” Wakefield, quite early, set out to convince Bentham 
that this view was erroneous—sending his early anonymous writings 
to the old man while still in Newgate prison*°—and he succeeded, at 
last, in overcoming Bentham’s economic objections. Writing in 1833, 
Wakefield was delighted to report that, in the summer of 1831, Ben- 
tham had finally become persuaded that colonization was “a work of 
the greatest utility,” and that Bentham had agreed to frame a charter 
for a society whose purpose it would be to settle parts of Australia upon 
the lines set by the program of “systematic colonization.” ** The 
Bentham manuscripts at University College, London, include such a 

8 England and America (New York, 1834), 23-30, 42, 47, 61-63, 68, 82-84, 93-130, 
190-98, 224-31. (London edition published in 1833.) 

9See J. Bentham, “Emancipate Your Colonies! Addressed to the National Convention of 
France, Anno 1793,” (first published in 1829) in J. Bowring, ed., The Works of Jeremy 
Bentham (Edinburgh, 1843), IV, 407-18. Yet Bentham’s view upon the subject of colonies 
was a bit ambiguous, and he offered a most fertile subject for “conversion.” See “The True 
Alarm,” (1801) in W. Stark (ed.), Bentham’s Economic Writings (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1954), Ill, 65-216; and “Institute of Political Economy,” (1801-04) in ibid., III, 309-80, 
especially pp. 352-55. Also T. W. Hutchison, “Bentham as an Economist,” Economic Journal, 
LXVI (June 1956), 288-306. 

10 The British Museum’s copy of an anonymous pamphlet by Wakefield, Sketch of a 
Proposal for Colonizing Australasia, &c. &c. &c. (n.p., n.d.), bears the inscription in Bentham’s 
handwriting: “Jeremy Bentham/13 July 1829/Received From the unknown author/without 


accompanying Note.” 
11 Wakefield, England and America, note, p. 252. 
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charter, drafted in Bentham’s uniquely cumbersome style and followed 
by a general unfolding of the scheme dedicated to “transferring in- 
dividuals in an unlimited multitude from a state of indigence to a state 
of affluence.” Characteristic of Bentham was the setting down of the 
most detailed rules of settlement; he went so far as to specify exercises 
for prosp:ctive settlers during the long voyage to Australia! 

After Rentham died in 1832, there was a split among the philosophic 
Radicals between Bowring and Perronet Thompson on the one hand, 
and James and John Stuart Mill, George Grote, Molesworth, and 
Buller on the other, and one of the grounds of division was “system- 
atic colonization.” ** During the period (1829-1836), when Bowring and 
Thompson controlled the Westminster Review, that journal was vocif- 
erous in denouncing Wakefield’s ideas; ** the remaining Benthamites, 
decidedly more influential, founded the London Review in 1833 and 
supported Wakefield. Grote became the first secretary of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, which had determined to establish a settlement in Aus- 
tralia upon the Wakefield principle.” Both Molesworth and Buller— 
the famous “colonial reformers,” the formulators and advocates, along 
with Wakefield himself, of the Durham report—served as spokesmen 
for Wakefield’s views in the House of Commons. Wakefield was 
himself unable—because of his sojourn at Newgate prison—to assume 
an open political role, but was always behind the scenes, with his 
rather considerable powers of persuasion. An opponent of the colonial 
reformers at one time referred to Molesworth as “one of Mr. Wake- 
field’s speaking-trumpets,” ** and in truth he, as well as Buller and 
other Benthamites, could justly be regarded as disciples of Wakefield 
on matters of economics and empire who defended Australian colo- 
nization, or Corn-Law repeal, or other related policies in accordance 
with the “ideology” set forth in England and America. 

The adoption of the Wakefield ideology—again note its startling 
resemblances to the later Marxist one—by leading philosophic Radicals 
is evident in a host of parliamentary addresses. There is, for example, 





12 Bentham papers. University College, London, Folder No. 8, dated 1831, pp. 149, 152, 
161-91. 

13 See E. Halévy, A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century (New York: 
Peter Smith, 1950), III, 231-32. 

14See “New South Australian Colony,” Westminster Review (October 1834), XXI; 
“South Australian Colony,” Westminster Review (July 1835), XXIII. 

15 See [E. G. Wakefield] The New British Province of South Australia (London, 1838), pp. 
156-61; see also letter of Grote to John Lefevre, March 21, 1834, in Second Report from the 
Select Committee on South Australia, June 1841, 1841 (394), IV. 9, Appendix, p. 35. 

16 Sidney’s Emigrant Journal, 1, No. 26 (March 29, 1849), 202. 
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a speech upon colonization which Buller delivered in 1843, in which 
he attributed England’s economic distress not to “temporary” or “par- 
tial,” but to chronic conditions of “over production,” and “idle money,” 
and saw “in the constant accumulation of capital, and the constant in- 
crease of population within the same restricted field of employment” 
a “permanent cause of suffering.” As a result, he continued, “every 
kind of business is more and more passing into the hands of great 
capitalists, because they can afford, on their large amounts, to be 
content with a rate of profit, at which smaller capital would not pro- 
duce a livelihood.” The cry of fair wages had to be answered, Buller 
told the members of the House of Commons, “if you wish to retain 
your own great advantages of position and property.” What was re- 
quired was “a wider field of employment,” and this could be ob- 
tained by “colonization,” a true “remedy against the distress of the 
country.” ** Wakefield’s influence was to be seen in the Radical cam- 
paign against the Corn Laws, the repeal of which was believed neces- 
sary if England was to make good a position as “workshop of the 
world.” (In 1836, a group of London Benthamites—Molesworth, 
Charles Villiers, Grote, Roebuck, and Joseph Hume—organized the 
Anti-Corn Law Association, which, despite the formation of Cobden’s 
much grander Anti-Corn Law League in 1837, led the parliamentary 
fight for repeal.) The Wakefieldian cadences of the Molesworth 
speeches for repeal were in contrast to the free-trade optimism of Cob- 
den. “There is a tendency in labour and capital to augment more 
rapidly than the means of employing them,” Molesworth observed to 
the House of Commons in 1837, “and consequently to produce hurtful 
competition” which brought distress. “Labour and capital are super- 
abundant compared to land,” and “consequently both wages and profits 
are low.” “A free importation of corn would be equivalent to the ad- 
dition of so much land to this country,” and were it possible, England 
“might perpetually import food from other countries in return for 
our manufactures.” Molesworth asserted that it was “only by means 
of a repeal of the Corn-Laws,” and “of proper schemes of colonization” 
that “the field for the productive employment of labour and capital 
can be continually enlarged,” and only in this way could England 
“render the inevitable progress of democracy in this country as safe 
and peaceable as it is in America.” ** In 1838, again speaking on behalf 

17 Parliamentary Debates (P.D.), House of Commons. 3rd Series. April 6, 1843, LXVIII, 


486, 488, 491, 495, 499. 
18 P.D., Commons, March 16, 1837, XXXVII, 597-601. 
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of Corn-Law repeal, Molesworth depicted the ruin of “smaller capital- 
ists” as a result of competition and the “general fall of profits.” These 
ruined capitalists would be “absorbed in the labouring class; and if 
this severe competition were to continue, the community would ul- 
timately consist only of two classes—labourers and the possessors of 
immense capitals.” The solution for Molesworth—as for Wakefield 
and Buller—was “to augment .. . the field of employment,” through 
colonization and repeal of the Corn Laws.’® 

Buller and Molesworth, while crediting Wakefield with the author- 
ship of “systematic colonization,” accepted the other aspects of his 
general theory of empire as a part of their political baggage, without 
seeming to be especially aware of the novelty or the inner unity and 
consistency of this body of doctrine. The same was true of other Radi- 
cals who parroted these ideas—H. G. Ward, for example, the M.P. for 
Sheffield, and the editor of the Weekly Chronicle, or R. S. Rintoul, the 
editor of the Spectator.”° One point emerges clearly: much of what has 
been regarded as characteristically Marxist doctrine was already com- 
mon Radical belief when Marx came to England in 1849. The Bentha- 
mites—unlike other “anticipators” of Marx—were not “socialists” 
resting their argument upon an extension of the labor theory of value. 
Yet in their view of the relationship between master and man under 
the new industrialism, in their description of a society faced with a 
growing polarization of wealth, in which competition was driving 
down the rate of profit and pushing smaller capitalists into the ranks of 
the working class, a society on the brink of revolution, Buller, Moles- 
worth, Ward, Rintoul, and others, following the major lines of Wake- 
field’s analysis, had pre-empted the socialist economist. With this 
picture of industrialism in mind, fearing immediate democracy as a 
danger to the new economic system, the philosophic Radicals, in the 
1830’s and 1840’s, sponsored an imperial program to relieve mounting 
social pressures. 


While the Cobdenite was “orthodox”—and it was the orthodoxy of 
the optimistic economic harmonies of Frederic Bastiat “'"—the philo- 


19 P.D., Commons, March 15, 1838, XLI, 928-32. 

20 For Ward, see P.D., Commons, June 25, 1839, XLVIII, 842-68; also P.D., Commons, 
June 13, 1843, LXIX, 1496-1504. For the Spectator, see “Emigration and Its Fraudulent 
Detractor,” Spectator, X1V, No. 702 (December 11, 1841), 1188-89. 

“1 See letter of Cobden to Bright, October 1, 1851, quoted in John Morley, The Life of 
Richard Cobden (London: Fisher Unwin, 1905), p. 561. 
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sophic Radicals, as I have noted, saw the industrial and commercial 
system as operating most inharmoniously and requiring a constant 
expansion of the fields of production and employment if it were to 
survive. It was this severely amended classicism which formed the 
basis for the economic theories of empire of Wakefield and his disciples 
as well as for those of John Stuart Mill, the foremost Benthamite 
economist. In Parliament, in 1849, in the course of acknowledging his 
own debt to Wakefield, Molesworth had observed that “by his writings” 
Wakefield had “produced a profound impression on the minds of some 
of the ablest men of our day, as for instance, John Mill, Grote, and 
others.” ** Mill freely admitted Wakefield’s influence, but he was not— 
like Molesworth, Buller and their associates—a convert to Wakefield’s 
sociology and political philosophy. In his Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, in 1848, in which he paid a generous tribute to Wakefield, Mill 
declared that “Colonization, in the present state of the world, is the 
best affair of business, in which the capital of an old and wealthy coun- 
try can engage.” In advanced countries, Mill observed, largely following 
Wakefield’s economic analysis, not capital, but “fertile land” was defi- 
cient, and the legislator ought not to promote “greater aggregate saving, 
but a greater return to savings . . . by access to the produce of more 
fertile land in other parts of the globe.” In specific terms, he observed 
that if “one-tenth” of England’s workers and capital were “transferred 
to the colonies,” wages and profits would benefit from “the diminished 
pressure of capital and population upon the fertility of the land.” Ac- 
knowledging, in non-orthodox manner, that a surfeit of capital in 
England was pushing profits to the “minimum,” he asserted that one 
of “the counter-forces which check the downward tendency of profits” 
was “the perpetual overflow of capital into colonies of foreign coun- 
tries.” “I believe this to have been for many years one of the principal 
causes by which the decline of profits in England has been arrested.” 
Indeed, capital export, for Mill, was a precondition to the healthy 
functioning of advanced economies: “As long as there are old countries 
where capital increases very rapidly, and new countries where profit 
is still high, profits in the old countries will not sink to the rate which 
would put a stop to accumulation.” “The exportation of capital” was 
“an agent of great efficacy in extending the field of employment” for 
the capital which remained at home, and would help to put off the ad- 
vent of what the classical economists called the “stationary state.” ~° 


22 P.D., Commons, June 26, 1849, CVI, 940. 
23 J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy (London: Longmans, Green, 1909), 727-28, 
738-39, 741-42, 746, 748, 749. The first edition appeared in 1848. 
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The ideas of the Cobdenites conform more readily to the usual view 
—one common to such diverse students of the period as Professors 
Schuyler and Langer, and Lenin—of a mid-Victorian anti-colonialism. 
Yet, as Gallagher and Robinson have told us, despite the misleading 
adoption of Cobdenite cant by the major English leaders—even by 
Disraeli—in the fifties and sixties, and seventies, their views did not 
generally prevail. Those of the philosophic Radicals were much more 
in harmony with what actually happened, and the Benthamites even 
succeeded, on occasion, in urging a somewhat lethargic England on 
to more positive imperial activity. 

The old colonial system—the system of mercantilist restrictions— 
was buried, but the Benthamites did not support the negative idea of 
empire of Richard Cobden and the men of Manchester, but a number 
of positive ones—systematic colonization was one of these—in this as 
in other areas of legislation. The Benthamites wished, by means of a 
universal free trade, to preserve England’s position as the “workshop 
of the world”—to maintain a trade empire which the German protec- 
tionist Frederick List and his American counterpart Henry Carey 
charged was designed to make the entire globe subservient to Eng- 
land.” Britain, content with its technological superiority and immense 
productive capacities, wanted free access to the markets of the world 
and new fields for the investment of its surplus capital. It was no 
longer necessary to impose a rigid colonialism upon undeveloped 
areas, as it had been during the period of the mercantile wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet the philosophic Radicals be- 
lieved England needed a formal empire as well for investment and 
market conditions of special safety; but they thought in terms of a 
different sort of imperial system than formerly. I have noted the settle- 
ment of Australia and New Zealand, largely under the auspices of the 
philosophic Radicals. Though the “colonial reformers” urged that such 
colonies of settlement be given responsible government, they saw them 
tied so securely by sentiment and economic necessity to an imperial 
metropolis, which alone could provide manufactured goods for their 
agricultural exports, that it was no longer necessary to restrict colonial 
trade by legislation. There were, however, some, like the Benthamite 

24 See F. List, The National System of Political Economy (New York, 1904); H. C. Carey, 
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Roebuck, who wished to prohibit the colonies from erecting tariffs 
against Britain,” and others, like the economist Robert Torrens, an- 
other Wakefield disciple though not a Benthamite, who proclaimed, 
sixty years before Joseph Chamberlain, the necessity of an Imperial 
Zollverein.”® 

These goals of the philosophic Radicals are different from those of 
the “imperialism” of the years between 1880 and 1914, a product of 
the growing competition of industrial nations for colonies. Such a 
program of aggressive expansion was not required when England 
possessed an industrial monopoly, and was the leader of world finance 
and commerce. But the Benthamites were not free of the animus which 
contemporary opinion associates with an active colonialism. In 1833, for 
instance, Wakefield suggested that England, by appropriate threats, 
obtain special privileges from China, including islands off its coast, to 
be used as emporia,” thus anticipating the policy of the Opium War, 
in 1839-1840, which secured the island of Hong Kong. The war, 
though opposed by Tories like Peel, was actively supported in Parlia- 
ment by Buller, Ward, Hume and other Radicals."* (Hume even spoke 
in favor of the war in the Punjab, in 1849, to protect Indian trade.) *” The 
parliamentary campaign of Molesworth and Buller and other “colonial 
reformers” in the forties against the interference of the Colonial Office 
and its permanent Under-Secretary, James Stephen (“Mr. Mother- 
Country” ) in the affairs of overseas colonies was not simply an early 
step toward the Statute of Westminster, as it is usually regarded by 
historians, but a protest against the efforts of the Colonial Office and 
missionary bodies to halt the policy of land grabbing and the local wars 
of extermination which New Zealand colonists were waging against 
the Maori.*° The Welensky government and the Algerian colons, 
today, would also like to be free of the interference of the metropolis. 

I have not, however, been primarily concerned in this short paper 
with the influence of the philosophic Radicals upon the actual formula- 
tion and execution of policy, but with their development of a theory of 
free trade colonialism—a doctrine which helps to clarify imperial policy 

25]. A. Roebuck, The Colonies of England (London, 1849), p. 153. 

26 See R. Torrens, The Budget (London, 1844); see also L. Robbins, Robert Torrens and 
the Evolution of Classical Economics (London: Macmillan, 1958), chap. VII. 

27 Wakefield, England and America, pp. 150-89. 

28 P.D., Commons, April 8, 1840, LIII, 781-90 (Buller); 824-30 (Ward); July 27, 1840, LV, 
1051-52 (Hume). 

29 P.D., Commons, March 5, 1849, CIII, 168; April 24, 1849, CIV, 752-53. 

30 P.D., Commons, June 17, 1845, LXXXI, 665-726; July 21, 1845, LXXXII, 807 ff; July 23, 
1845, 970-1011; July 30, 1845, 1239. 
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during the decades of Britain’s trade monopoly and prosperity, which 
was readily converted, under the pressure of foreign competition, to 
the liberal imperialism of Rosebery, Haldane, and Mackinder, about 
the time of the Boer War,** and which, finally, brilliantly anticipated 
twentieth-century theories of imperialism. How may the understanding 
of the “ideology” of Wakefield and his disciples affect the lines of 
future research? So far as the history of economic ideas is concerned, 
the acceptance, among the philosophic Radicals—who were the parents, 
godparents, and indulgent relatives of classical economics—of opinions 
regarded as heresy when later proclaimed by Hobson and Keynes, de- 
serves more attention. It would be helpful to investigate the provenance 
of Marxist economic doctrines from the standpoint of these Benthamite 
colonial views. More important, these Benthamite doctrines provide 
useful insights into the early relationship of industrialism and “im- 
perialism,” and raise further substantial questions concerning the lead- 
ing theories of colonialism and imperialism. For example, do they 
not provide additional ground for questioning Schumpeter’s brilliant, 
if contrived, theory that the fin-de-siécle imperialism was an atavism, 
thoroughly out of line with the temper of capitalism in its classic 
period? Does it not arouse serious doubts about the Marxist idea— 
developed by Luxemburg, Hilferding, and others—that “imperialism” 
was a product of spatkapitalismus, of a capitalism in its “highest-stage,” 
in which “finance” not “industry” was predominant? The Benthamite 
economists presented an acute analysis of the process of empire building 
and its motivations and, unlike more recent theories, a comparatively 
disinterested one. The keenness and comparative freedom from polem- 
ics of their description of the economic relationship between an in- 
dustrial England and a predominantly agricultural world may even 
be a help in our understanding of thé present-day relationship be- 
tween advanced and underdeveloped nations. 


BERNARD SEMMEL, State University of New York—Long Island Center 


°1B, Semmel, Imperialism and Social Reform (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1960), 
chaps. III, VII, VII. 











The United States Congress and 
Imperialism, 1861-1897 * 


NY discussion of the United States Congress and imperialism 

must admit at the outset a basic handicap—neither Congress nor 
imperialism lends itself to precise definition. As regards Congress, that 
part of it which between 1861 and 1897 was most influential in foreign 
affairs—the Senate—has been best defined by two solons who served 
there several decades apiece—John Sherman of Ohio and John Tyler 
Morgan of Alabama. They arrived at a bipartisan definition one warm 
afternoon of 1890, when Morgan was objecting because Sherman, as 
chairman of a conference committee, declined to divulge conferee 
secrets. Sherman, indifferent to the needs of future economists and his- 
torians, said it would be a “departure” from “gentlemanly propriety” 
to discuss private conversation indicating “the means by which we got 
together.” This aggravated Morgan, who tartly reminded Sherman, 
“Oh, Senators are not in that sense gentlemen in the conference-room. 
They are Senators.” Sherman insisted, “but they are expected to be 
gentlemen.” * 

To define “imperialism,” compilers of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
who certainly should know, decided in 1883 that it required political 
plus economic wording: “In recent British politics, the principle or 
policy (1) of seeking, or at least not refusing, an extension of the 
British Empire in directions where trading interests and investments 
require the protection of the flag, and (2) of so uniting the different 
parts ... that for certain purposes . . . they shall be practically a single 
state.” Furthermore, the Oxonians selected a so-called recent imitator 
for special mention: “In the United States imperialism is similarly ap- 
plied to the new policy of extending the rule of the American people 
over foreign countries, and of acquiring and holding distant dependen- 
cies, in the way in which colonies and dependencies are held by Euro- 
pean States.” This wording should have affronted many a Congressman, 
but the Oxonians have kept the dual definition ever since. 

Congressmen deprived the term of meaning by loose use. Perhaps 

* Research has been facilitated by grants from the American Association of University Women, 
American Philosophical Society and Social Science Research Council. 

1 Congressional Record, Fifty-first Congress, First Session (hereafter cited as Cong. Rec., 


51C-1S) (July 10, 1890), p. 7089. 
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most inclusive of Congressional notions is Langer’s broad 1933 defini- 
tion, applicable over many decades into the present, although omitting 
non-economic aspects other than the political: “For our purposes it may 
be taken to mean simply the rule or control, political or economic, di- 
rect or indirect, of one state, nation or people over other similar groups, 
or perhaps one might better say the disposition, urge or striving to 
establish such rule or control.” * 

The objectives and consequences of such control have much en- 
gaged searchers for a theory of imperialism, with their initial over- 
emphasis on politics, subsequent overemphasis on economics and, lat- 
terly, their research into non-economic aspects. The work of Hobson, 
Schumpeter and Winslow, among many, comes to mind. At any rate, 
students of imperialism cannot ignore its political aspects and, as La 
Palombara points out, “there is no reason for accepting the view that 
any single variable, economic or other, is what accounts for political 
change.” * In American experience imperialism has proved to be pe- 
culiarly conglomerate; therefore, as to definitions, Congressional be- 
havior counsels us to dispense with the indispensable. 


I 


The assumptions with which Americans entered foreign affairs, as 
Felix Gilbert indicates,* were derived from the two most important of 
the motives bringing Englishmen here originally: utopian hopes and 
material advantages. Ever since, American attitudes toward foreign pol- 
icy have been torn between idealism and realism, making for an im- 
perialism which in fact frequently has differentiated United States prac- 
tice from much of that of Europe. A hesitancy, and contention, over 
possible deliberate practice of territorial and financial aggrandizement 
without particular regard for the interests of foreign people affected, 
has made for what I term “ambivalent imperialism,” involved in vari- 
ous contradictions, among them those between “Manifest Destiny” 
(whatever that may be) and the Declaration of Independence. 

We start with the knowledge that Congress firmly established the prec- 

2 William L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (2 vols.; New York: A. 
Knopf, 1935), I, 67. 

3 Joseph LaPalombara, “The Comparative Roles of Groups in Political Systems,” Items, XV 
(June 1961), 19. On dissent from economic interpretation of American imperialism see Earle 
M. Winslow, The Pattern of Imperialism: A Study in the Theories of Power (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. 38-64. 


4 Felix Gilbert, To the Farewell Address: Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 16, 136. 
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edent for contiguous expansion in 1803. We know too that non- 
contiguous expansion long failed of general acceptance, partly because 
positive scope for nationalism and economic growth was provided by 
transcontinental expansion, partly because strong negatives were aroused 
by slavocracy imperialism. Time erased both of these deterrents; but 
America never has been wholly rid of a third—the national habit of 
converting annexed areas into coequal states, rather than retaining them 
as subject colonies. This peculiar United States invention early invited 
European competitors in faraway places to use it to retard American 
expansion. For example, Britain apparently inspired Hawaii to insist 
upon immediate statehood in her 1854 annexation treaty with the 
United States—this insistence moving the Pierce administration, then 
under heavy domestic fire, to decide not to submit the treaty to the 
Senate.” 

We know further that after the Civil War rid Congress of the strong- 
est single objective theretofore animating expansionist Senators—the 
objective of slavery extension through American ascendancy around 
the Gulf and Caribbean—imperialism made no great strides for thirty 
years. Yet, while the diverse lot of domestic acquisitive opportunities 
and exciting political issues was postponing overseas expansion, the proc- 
ess of that postponement revealed aspects of Congressional reaction 
which are not without long-time significance. 

Inasmuch as every President between Jefferson and McKinley (ex- 
cept Cleveland) went beyond popular opinion in ambition for empire, 
frustration usually met their efforts. Robert Merton has advanced a 
“negative reference group theory”® on history which I suggest is 
broadly applicable to many fields, particularly to Congressional resist- 
ance to imperialism, especially between 1861 and 1881, because of the 
number and force of the antagonisms involved. Merton says that the 
negative reference group concept “is a general concept designed to 
earmark that pattern of hostile relations between groups or collectivi- 
ties in which the actions, attitudes and values of one are dependent 
upon the actions, attitudes and values of the other to which it stands 
in opposition.” * 

Obviously, neither negative nor positive reference groups can have 


5 Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce: Young Hickory of the Granite Hills (2nd ed.; Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1958), pp. 396-97; Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic 
History of the United States (New York: Henry Holt, 1936), p. 323. 

6 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1957), pp. 225-386. 

7 Ibid., 300-1. 
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razor-sharp lines of demarcation where concerned with relationships 
between a political body and imperialism—a relationship embracing 
doubtless as many non-economic as economic functions. Here the an- 
alyst is challenged by the highly mercurial human quotient—with all 
of its irrationality, confusion, shrinking from realism, use of “good” 
reasons to obscure “real” reasons, personal grudges, conflicting ambi- 
tions, and labeling of “preferences” as “principles” to help sustain a 
remnant of individual independence against pressures. 

The human quotient, as involved in Congressional operations upon 
foreign relations of the mid-twentieth century, has led Robert Dahl to 
less-than-sanguine conclusions. The not-so-horrendous second half of 
the nineteenth century produced its own Congressional mélange on 
imperialism, moving less at atomic speed than at the pace of an Arctic 
glacier. The net result was largely negative, 1861-1881, and gradually 
more positive, 1881-1897." The one constant, common to these eras, 
is the frequent practice of sacrificing diplomacy to domestic politics. 
On this one point, warring theorists on imperialism would, perhaps, 
agree. 

The most influential of the negative reference groups affecting Con- 
gressional action on imperialism, 1861-1897, may be assembled experi- 
mentally under three main headings, with subdivisions under each of 
these. The main headings are: (a) negative reference groups centered 
around domestic politics, (b) negative reference groups centered 
around attitudes toward costs and wealth, (c) negative reference groups 
centered around hostile attitudes toward foreigners. 


II 


As regards (a), domestic politics, the negative reference groups tended 
to polarize most importantly around two main types of antagonisms: 
(1) between Congress and the administration and (2) between House 
and Senate. Both sorts of antagonism were particularly virulent 
throughout this period because economic and political instabilities were 
putting a premium on inter- and intra-party strife. This made for close 
elections. It clouded constituent mandates, which inclined victorious 
candidates to resolve uncertainties with double talk or non-action. 

8 Robert A. Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1950), 
pp. 123-264. Important evidences of shifting attitudes after 1880 include 1883 support for the 
new navy and the 1881 House demand for final abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, on 


which Blaine asked only a modification; but in 1885 the Senate failed by five votes to ratify a 
Nicaragua Canal Treaty. 
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It made maddeningly elusive that peculiar degree of party loyalty 
which an administration finds indispensable to peacetime or cold-war- 
time diplomacy. After all of the southern states got back into Congress, 
no party won a treaty (two-thirds) majority of the Senate, no President 
before McKinley won even a Kennedy majority of the popular vote, 
and in only two Congressional elections (1888 and 1892) did the Presi- 
dent’s party win as much as a two-year majority in the House and 
Senate simultaneously. Sometimes an administration sought solace for 
domestic indignities in recourse to imperial schemes, only to receive 
again hateful cursory treatment. 

The period’s most imperial-minded Secretary of State, William Henry 
Seward, negotiated for empire during a ferocious fight between 
“Union” President Johnson and “Radical” Republicans dominating 
Congress. Historians have never quite agreed on how far this interne- 
cine carnage was responsible for failure of Seward’s plans for naval 
bases on Haiti and Santo Domingo, or for annexation of these two, and 
of the Danish West Indies, not to mention designs on Canada, Cuba, 
Greenland, Hawaii, Iceland and Puerto Rico. Administration take-over 
in 1867 of the uninhabited Midway Islands did not alarm Congress. 

Seward achieved Alaska’s annexation only because the negative ref- 
erence groups were short-circuited by highly astute “informational” 
publicity, by senatorial dinners at the Seward mansion, by winning 
endorsement from Charles Sumner (chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations), by popular gratitude for fictitious Rus- 
sian support of the North during the Civil War (a positive reference 
group including much of the nation) and by strategically placed Rus- 
sian gold.° 

Congressional negative reference meted out defeat to Grant, also, on 
a protectorate over Haiti and outright annexation of Santo Domingo, al- 
though he, like Seward, employed every argument advanced by later 
imperialists. The general attitude of Congress was expressed by Carl 
Schurz’s complaint that if we began by annexing one West Indian 
island, Manifest Destiny would compel us to annex all of them. The 
vitriolic Senator Sumner’s opposition insured a tie vote on Santo Do- 
mingo, despite every conceivable administration pressure for the es- 
sential two thirds. Back-door annexation, via a “joint resolution” re- 
quiring only a majority vote, was sought repeatedly but in vain by 


9Frank A. Golder, “The Russian Fleet and the Civil War” and “The Purchase of Alaska,” 
American Historical Review, XX (July 1915), 801-12; XXV (April 1920), 411-25; Thomas 
A. Bailey, “Why the United States Purchased Alaska,” Pacific Historical Review, Yl (March 
1934), 39-49. 
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Nathaniel P. Banks, speculator in Caribbean investment, and quondam 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs.” 

Administration-Congressional frustrations were magnified by mutual 
contempt. When a cabinet officer was asked to try patience with Cong- 
ress he snarled, “You can’t use tact with a Congressman! A congress- 
man is a hog! You must take a stick and hit him on the snout.” Came 
the query, “If a Congressman is a hog, what is a Senator?” “Senators 
passed belief.” ** Such talk moved with supersonic speed between White 
House and Capitol Hill long before the atomic age; it became gospel 
writ in the records, fastening firmly upon the Congresses of that half- 
century a reputation for small caliber which statistical research some- 
day may expose as the “myth of mediocrity.” 

Mutual dis-esteem and suspicions were guaranteed, especially before 
the Hayes administration, by the corruption native to imperialism, 
whether in gold, real estate or public preferment, whether proffered 
by a Russian or Danish minister, a Caribbean potentate, an American 
filibuster, a President, or a debt-ridden Congressman. A weighty tome 
could be written on the relationship between imperialism and the load 
of personal debt burdening many a servitor of constituents. ” 

A second negative reference group centering in domestic politics is 
the Senate-House jealousy over imperial initiative. Representatives had 
begun protesting their minor role in 1796, when the appropriation 
implementing the Jay Treaty scraped through by a margin of only 
three votes. By 1868 they were arguing that no acquisitions should be 
acquired without consent of the House, a principle which won biparti- 
san and interregional support. They then won in the conference report 
on paying for Alaska a “whereas” that “said stipulations cannot be car- 
ried into full force and effect except by legislation to which the consent 
of both Houses of Congress is necessary.” ** 


10 On Grant’s Santo Domingo defeats see Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish: the Inner History of 
the Grant Administration (New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1936), pp. 309-34. Many proposi- 
tions of Banks, and his equally covetous colleague, Ben Butler, did not reach the floor; a gauge 
of the opposition was the House vote of 36-126 (Jan. 13, 1869) defeating a protectorate over 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

11 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), 
p. 261. 

12 Constituents then as now happily assumed that a Congressman’s resources for Washington 
hospitality, personal loans and fare back home for disappointed job seekers were as inexhausti- 
ble as the widow’s cruse of oil; undoubtedly the records of Washington loan institutions would 
show significant correlations with imperialistic legislation. 

13 Cong. Globe 40C-2S (July 23, 1868), pp. 4392-93. The appropriation finally passed 
113-43 after the House had roundly reiterated its authority; see especially the oratory of Wil- 
liam Loughridge (Iowa Republican) and Thomas Williams (Penna. Republican) June 30, July 
9, ibid., pp. 3620-25, Appendix, 485-93. 
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Antagonisms between the two branches were aggravated by the 
Senate practice of secret executive sessions—a vestigial remain from 
British precedent which Parliament abandoned in 1801, to the advantage 
of British foreign relations. It was not in the Constitution, but the Sen- 
ate clung to it stubbornly. It was in the nineteenth century much more 
effective, in forestalling intelligent public debate and in hiding historic 
Senatorial negotiations, than it was to become in the twentieth century 
with rise of a more resourceful press. 

During Johnson’s unhappy term, Senate arrogance was swollen by 
success at originating its own measures and at resisting Johnson’s propo- 
sitions. Furthermore, throughout this period demand for overseas ex- 
pansion was so marginal and ineffective that relatively few propositions 
advanced to the stage of requiring House participation, in either signifi- 
cant legislation to implement executive agreements, or in large authori- 
zations and appropriations for overseas. No chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations then could wield 
such a sledge-hammer as Representative Otto E. Passman, from Loui- 
siana, swung in 1961." 

Membership in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, con- 
sidered the prime spot to gain fame and power, remained the most 
sought-for prestige plum on Capitol Hill. Its chairman, as Bemis has 
noted in the case of Sumner, sometimes became second only to the 
President in prominence and above him in determining the fate of 
imperial projects. The analyst of Treaties Defeated by the Senate, W. 
Stull Holt, has summed up 1868-1898 as “A Period of Senatorial Dom- 
ination.” The acidulous Henry Adams, in his Democracy: An American 
Novel, called it “government of the people, by the people, for the 
Senate.” *° 


III 


Negative reference groups, centered around attitudes on costs and 
wealth, demonstrated the closest comradeship between partisanship 
and economics in Congressional action on imperialism, especially 
wherever resentments could be cloaked in protection of the taxpayer’s 
dollar. For example, the House delayed fifteen months, after the Senate 


14 New York Times, Washington dispatches week of Aug. 28-Sept. 2, 1961. 
15 Bemis, Diplomatic History, p. 406; Holt (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), 
pp. 121-64; Adams (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1908), pp. 30-31. 
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ratified Alaska’s annexation, before voting the necessary appropriation. 
Meanwhile the Danish treaty was pending, minus Senate action, when 
the House in November of 1867 hurled defiance at Seward and his 
proposed annexations. They trumpeted: “In the present financial con- 
dition of the country any further purchases of territory are inexpedient, 
and this House will hold itself under no obligations to vote money to 
pay for any such purchase unless there is greater present necessity for 
the same than now exists.” *° 

The economy argument was almost ludicrously effective against 
imperialist equipment with naval coaling stations: at Samana Bay 
in Santo Domingo until the present, at Pago Pago in Samoa until 1899, 
at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii until 1898. As late as 1876 Secretary of the 
Navy Robeson contentedly reported to Congress that their navy “did 
not compare, either in number or character of vessels, with the expen- 
sive establishments” of some European powers; it was quite adequate 
for the “defensive purposes of a peaceful people, without colonies.” 
Colonies, in other words, were costly luxuries; without them the navy’s 
administrators felt justified in going back as nearly as possible to “full 
sail power,” requiring officers to use red ink in the log book whenever 
coal was consumed, and even considering the advisability of subtracting 
the coal costs from their pay.” 

The costs of imperialism were an especially serious matter, 1861- 
1897, because Congressmen then had to cope with two prolonged de- 
pressions (1873-1878 and 1893-1898) besides three minor recessions in 
between. Economic maladjustments found vociferous expression in 
inflationary demands for flouting of the international gold standard, 
whether with paper or silver emissions. Should not a proud nationalist 
vote to deny the imperial bondholder payment in gold? To Populists, 
the elite of the British Empire were associated with American “Big 
Business” as hated creditors, landgrabbers, Shylocks. To a patriotic 
protectionist they and their free-trade doctrines appeared as arch ene- 
mies of American industry. 

The influence of the Bank of England and J. P. Morgan upon Amer- 
ica’s supply of credit, interest rates and gold reserve became the most 


16 Cong. Globe 40C-1S (Nov. 25, 1867), pp. 792-93 (by vote of 93-43); the Alaska treaty 
had been signed at 4 a.M. Mar. 30, 1867, the Senate ratified (37-2) Apr. 9, 1867; the House 
passed the appropriation (113-43) July 14, 1868. 

17 Report of the Sec. of the Navy 44C-2S (Serial 1748), 5; Harold and Margaret Sprout, 
The Rise of American Naval Power (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939), chap. 11, 
“Last Years of the Old Navy (1865-1881).” 
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absorbing political issue of 1893-1896. To this day few persons realize 
that Morgan sought from Britain a relaxation in the gold standard.** 
The Coin Harvey-Bryan literature predicted ultimate financial disaster 
for imperial powers. As Congressman Samuel Shellabarger (Ohio 
Republican opposing purchase of Alaska) had put it, America must 
not “enter upon the policy of those other nations in the far past that 
went down under that policy of foreign acquisitions.” *° 


IV 


Negative reference groups centering around American attitudes to- 
ward foreigners constituted, as suggested earlier, a third important set 
of functions of imperialism. The complex concepts in this field stressed 
two negatives particularly: (a) that imperialism is anti-democratic and 
(b) that it is anti-American if it apes British policy. The first concept 
has regained strength in America very recently, after a lapse follow- 
ing 1897. The second re-emerged at Suez. 

The fear that acquisition of non-contiguous areas involved departure 
from democratic principles was voiced whenever Congress debated an- 
nexations. Their quandary was emphasized on Alaska. Proponents 
had to stress freeing of the inhabitants from Russian autocracy; op- 
ponents argued that representative government could not leap the dis- 
tance. For Santo Domingo the annexation-drafters thought best to 
include a specification for a plebescite among the inhabitants who (they 
reported) enthusiastically acquiesced. But annexation was bitterly op- 
posed in 1870 by the very Congressmen who were insisting that the 
Grant administration recognize as belligerents the “brave Cubans” 
fighting monarchical Spain.”° 

The Samoans, much farther distant, in the early seventies seemed 
ready for a beneficent union, which Bemis believes could have been 
consummated without serious objections from Britain or Germany up 
to 1874. But objections were rife in the United States. Grant did not 
even dare to press the Senate vigorously into ratification of an 1872 
treaty for merely an exclusive naval station at Pago Pago; and Congress 
was inclined to investigate as an evil, entangling agent, his emissary 
ae P. Nichols, “Silver Diplomacy,” Political Science Quarterly, XLVIII (Dec. 1933), 
‘ i9 i Globe 40C-2S (July 1, 1868), Appendix, p. 377; J. P. Nichols, “Coin Harvey, 
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who so forwarded American prestige among the natives that Britain 
deported him. 

A closely-limited Samoan treaty of 1878 included a non-exclusive 
naval station at Pago Pago with most-favored-nation commerce, extra- 
territoriality and quasi-protection of the Samoans; it did not go further 
because, as the American negotiator privately explained to LaMamea, 
public opinion would not allow it. When rivalry with German and 
British trading interests led into a quasi-triple protectorate, the Hayes 
administration treated it as a sort of executive agreement which could 
escape Congressional surveillance.” 

American contempt for imperialism, as practiced by the British, of 
course took zest from past colonialism and from current Fenian immi- 
gration to American polling precincts. United States craving for an- 
nexation of Canada (the strongest motivating force for the War of 
1812) again found frequent expression. Optimism was based upon two 
unwarranted assumptions: that all but her wealthier class desired it, 
and that economic relationships, especially with her western section, 
decreed it. She was destined “to fall like ripe fruit into the lap of the 
United States.” Some Congressmen deplored Britain’s granting of do- 
minion status to Canada as postponing the day when she could be 
liberated from monarchical sway. Some argued that one way to hasten 
annexation was to refuse trade reciprocity, especially as some domestic 
interests opposed it.? 

Senators Zach Chandler, Carl Schurz and Charles Sumner thought 
bullying might help. Spread-eagleism defeated its annexation objec- 
tives, regardless of what it may have accomplished in domestic elec- 
tioneering, for it roused Canadian fears and resistance, and earned con- 
temptuous treatment from Britain until near 1900. Here was another 
example of the tendency of those assumptions on imperialism which 
lack foundation in reality to create a new reality, which despite its 
bastard origin forestalls the assumption-based solution. Meanwhile, 
some proponents of non-contiguous acquisitions sought support at 
home by claiming (not entirely without reason) that Britain coveted 
areas they were touting. 


21 Frederick W. Seward, Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman and Diplomat, 1830-1915 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916), p. 438; George H. Ryden, Foreign Policy in Rela- 
tion to Samoa (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933). 

22 Congressional nuances in Canadian annexation are surveyed in Fred H. Harrington, 
Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948). 
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Vv 


By the eighties anti-foreign negatives were being diluted by economic 
and psychological changes, in a nation inherently adventurous and 
speculative. Gradually, participation in imperial ventures acquired the 
cast of competitive patriotism, probably as important a factor in the 
dilution as changes in overseas trade and investment. 

On the economic side, it is interesting to note estimates that, while 
net American liabilities in 1897 were approximately two and one-fifth 
times what they had been in 1869, American overseas assets were in 
1897 over nine times what they had been in 1869.”* As funds seeking 
foreign investment and products seeking foreign markets accumulated 
at varying speeds through the processes of economic growth and change, 
laggard businessmen and politicians were drawn into their stream. As 
savings grew the profit possibilities, which annexationists never omitted 
to mention, won increasing attention from the nation and Congress. If 
the acquisitions were not too badly stained with imperialism they could 
profit the soul while filling the purse. 

Whatever the motivation, Washington legislators continued to bolster 
their positions with “good” and “real” reasons, according to their need. 
In American imperialism, the negative and positive moral values had 
made the approach to it round-about. Psychology had been more im- 
portant than in the European advance into imperialism, and economics 
less important, up to this time. 

Subtle attitudinal changes** were suggested by Congressional treat- 
ment of issues concerning Samoa, the Congo, and Hawaii. In Samoa, 
German arrogance moved Bayard into democratic language understand- 
able by any Congressman. He declared that the United States had a 
“moral right” to expect that the islands’ independence should not be 
destroyed. Next, Blaine insisted upon Samoan autonomy (not uncon- 


23 Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in International Investments (Washington: The Brookings 


Institution, 1936), p. 442, estimates End of 1869 End of 1897 
U.S. Investments Abroad $75 m. $685 m. 
Foreign Investments in U.S. $1,540 m. $3,395 m. 


Cf. Matthew Simon, “The United States Balance of Payments, 1861-1900,” Trends in the 
American Economy in the Nineteenth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), 
pp. 698-707. Before Cuban intervention most businessmen and their Washington spokesmen 
did not favor imperialistic ventures. 

24 The burgeoning of American imperialism is well analyzed in Julius W. Pratt, Annexation- 
ists of 1898 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936). See also Dahl, Congress and Foreign 
Policy, chap. I, on “The Congressman and His Beliefs.” 
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nected with trade). Finally, the Senate reached the point in 1889 when 
it violated American traditions so far as to ratify a formal tripartite 
protectorate, aimed at preventing exclusion from Pago Pago; but it 
did this at the cost of unrelenting charges of entanglement.” 

The Congo challenged Congress to convert its defensive concept of 
imperialism into an aggressive attitude. Up through 1848 and after 
1916 Americans occasionally assumed responsibility for democratizing 
Western Europe and, latterly, the entire world. But 1861-1897 was part 
of a middle, erratic period when responsibility beyond this hemisphere 
usually was rejected. 

When the Arthur administration sent delegates to the Berlin Con- 
ference on the Congo they carried careful instructions and managed to 
dilute European imperialism so far as to inject into the “General Act” 
(the word treaty was avoided because of Congressional sensibilities) 
provisions for abolition of the slave trade, central African freedom of 
trade and intercourse, and neutralization in wartime.”® But the Cleve- 
land administration declined to place before the Senate such “remote” 
political pledges, which anyway had been denounced violently in and 
out of Congress. 

Congressmen doubtless felt more in character when in 1883 they re- 
turned to Japan the indemnity she had paid for burning of the Amer- 
ican legation by a mob twenty years earlier, especially as the Japanese 
set the funds aside for building a new legation. 

On Hawaiian policy, annexation had been debated before 1860 but 
statehood opposed. Reciprocity was killed twice, 1867-1870. When rec- 
iprocity was voted in 1875, the treaty had a political cast, forbidding her 
from granting other foreign powers the territorial concessions and 
special privileges granted the United States; thus it pointed toward ul- 
timate annexation. Subsequently, Blaine, second only to Seward in 
imperial ambitions, declared against transfer to any other power; Bay- 
ard declined a British proposal guaranteeing independence and neu- 
trality; and Foster encouraged a revolt preparatory to annexation, but 
Congress passed two resolutions of non-interference. Cleveland, after 
futile efforts to restore the native queen, had to recognize the new re- 
public but left to a very hesitant Congress the actual process of an- 

25 Both houses were sufficiently interested in 1889 to appropriate $100,000 for improvement 
of Pago Pago Harbor and $500,000 for protection of American interests in Samoa. Republican 
senators demanded of Cleveland a more aggressive Samoan policy. 


26 Philip M. Brown, “Frederick T. Frelinghuysen,” American Secretaries of State (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928), VIII, 32-34. 
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nexation.”’ Congress, split partywise and sectionwise, annexed by joint 
resolution—not by treaty—whilst happily engaged in liberating Cuba 
from imperialist Spain. 

The year 1898 proved an era had ended. Imperialism had become 
attractive psychologically, economically, strategically. Dominance had 
shifted from negative reference groups to positive groups. Denial of 
imperialist intent toward Cubans could not be duplicated for Filipinos. 
Ambivalent imperialism through the next half-century was more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance. This fact won comment in 
1961 from an economic historian named Khrushchev. Visiting France’s 
Exhibition in Moscow, he pointed to the words Liberté, Egalité, Frat- 
ernité there emblazoned, and taunted her Ambassador, “We know those 
words very well, but you have already forgotten them.” ** 


JEANNETTE P. Nicuots, University of Pennsylvania 


27 Sylvester K. Stevens, American Expansion in Hawaii, 1842-1898 (Harrisburg: Archives 
Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 1945), traces economic rivalries of American missionary- 
descended investors in Hawaii and their struggles for congressional response. 

28 The Philadelphia Inquirer, Sept. 5, 1961. 








The West India Sugar Crisis and 
British Slave Emancipation, 1830-1833 


HE West India sugar crisis of 1830-1832 dealt a shattering blow 

to an economy that was already in the grip of secular decline. Con- 
tributing to the decline were certain changes of a structural nature. In 
its heyday in the mid-eighteenth century, the British Caribbean econ- 
omy was an important part of an international economy organized on 
the basis of imperial complementarity; it consisted of a base—the sugar 
colonies themselves—which was supported by three legs—the North 
American trade, the African trade and the British Isles trade. The base 
expanded geographically, largely as a consequence of military con- 
quest, until fourteen Caribbean sugar colonies or groups of colonies 
were possessed by Great Britain in 1815." Moreover, the slave-planta- 
tion regime spread from colony to colony under a system of near-mono- 
culture in the production of cane sugar. 

In the half-century before 1830 this expanded base lost much of its 
support; in fact, two legs were weakened severely and the third re- 
moved entirely. The North American leg was weakened by the War 
of Independence. Indeed, this war left a legacy of commercial restric- 
tions on Anglo-American trade, the effect of which was to raise the 
cost of American supplies to British sugar planters and to narrow the 
market for British sugar products. A second leg was weakened when 
the British Isles market failed to expand in relation to colonial sugar 
production. Sugar prices in the protected home market thus experienced 
a marked decline. The third leg was severed completely by the act of 
Parliament of 1807 which prohibited the African slave trade to the 
British colonies, thus cutting off the chief source of plantation labor. 
Moreover, intercolonial trade in slaves was prohibited in the Caribbean 
area by 1825. It will be seen that these measures contributed to the ris- 
ing cost of sugar production. 


I 


These and other causes of West Indian distress were investigated by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1832.” The committee 


1 Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Virgin Islands. 
2 “Report from Select Committee on the Commercial State of the West India Colonies,” 
Parl. Papers, 1831-32, CCCIV. 
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met for nineteen days between January and April and interrogated 
twenty-seven witnesses. Abundant evidence of distress was submitted ; 
in fact, the distress had existed for a decade or more and had grown 
acute during the previous three or four years. One calculation showed 
that the average plantation incurred a loss of six pence on each hundred- 
weight of sugar produced. Since numerous forces and circumstances 
had contributed to the distress, the committee was confronted with no 
mean task in distinguishing major from minor causes. 

One of the most operative causes of distress was the expansion of 
world sugar production. Sugar from Mauritius and the East Indies 
presented British Caribbean and Guiana planters with a threat in the 
home market, where exorbitantly high duties tended to narrow the 
consumption. But a matter of greater concern was the slave-grown 
sugar of Brazil, Puerto Rico and Cuba, which undersold British sugar 
in European markets. So great were these market depressants that the 
London price of muscovado sugar declined by 60 per cent from 1815 
to 1831. 

Rising costs of production, especially in relation to foreign sugar 
growers, were another cause of distress. The Select Committee report 
cites a Board of Trade calculation of 1831 which arrived at an average 
differential cost of 22s. 9Y,d. per hundredweight of muscovado sugar 
as between a Jamaica plantation employing 336 slaves and a compar- 
able plantation in Cuba. The Jamaica planter was said to require 53s. 
4d. per hundredweight to get a return of 10 per cent on his capital, as 
compared with 30s. 114d. for the Cuban. In 1831 muscovado sugar in 
London averaged 23s. 8d. before, and 47s. 8d. after payment of duty. 
The augmented cost of production was attributed to the abolition of 
the slave trade, the slave amelioration orders of the British Government, 
and commercial restrictions on colonial trade. Surprisingly littie at- 
tention was given, on the other hand, to such factors as absentee land- 
lordism and soil exhaustion. Of these three cost additives, slave aboli- 
tion was said to be responsible for 15s. 1od.; slave amelioration, 1s. 5d.; 
and commercial restrictions, 5s. 6d. 

Though the Select Committee believed that the loss by the abolition 
laws was somewhat exaggerated, the West India interest stressed this 
factor above all others. It was alleged that in Jamaica the cost of rearing 
a slave to the age of fourteen, when he was capable of field labor, was 
£87, whereas a slave of the same age imported into Cuba cost only 
£45. Moreover, a loss was sustained by the smaller proportion of slaves 
effective for work: in Cuba, where the ratio of males to females was 
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very high, the ratio was sixty-five out of every one hundred; in Jamaica, 
only forty-five. Although no ratio of maintenance outlays was stated, 
the report said that the Cuban planter had an annual amortization cost 
of about 10 to 12 per cent of his labor force, as compared with no such 
cost to the Jamaican.* 

Much attention was given to the subject of slave breeding. Prior to 
the abolition of the slave trade British planters generally found it more 
economical to import new slaves than to encourage breeding and in 
other ways augment the supply of Creole slaves. Slave mortality rates 
were high, so high in fact that William Dickson found that “the Slaves 
collectively, bought and bred, die off and are renewed in about 15 
years,” while the average life of “bought Field-Slaves” did not exceed 
seven years. These life expectancies were based on evidence gleaned 
from fifteen sources that were published between 1732 and 1811.* 
Slave breeding was generally discouraged by the planter oligarchy, and 
even if it had not been, the harsh conditions of life and labor were preju- 
dicial to population growth. According to George W. Roberts, slave 
reproduction in Jamaica was hindered by the imbalance of the sexes, the 
practice of abortion, the lack of hygienic and medical facilities, the 
prevalence of polygamy, the despondence of newly imported slaves, and 
the fact that female slaves were valued more highly as “work units” than 
“breeding units.” 

Even before the abolition of the slave trade some British planters had 
begun to alter their slave codes. In part this was a response to growing 
humanitarian sentiment in Great Britain, in part a response to economic 
forces. The planters had no recourse but to encourage reproduction after 
the abolition of the slave trade in 1807. While the deliberate breeding 
policy appears to have achieved some success, the decline in mortality 
was insufficient to insure natural population growth in the face of en- 
trenched attitudes and practices and growing commercial distress.® 
Population returns from eleven islands showed that the slaves had de- 
clined in twelve years by no less than 60,219, or from 558,194 in 1817 
to 497,975 in 1829.° 

Besides the abolition of the slave trade and commercial restrictions, 


3 Ibid., pp. 1-7, 15-16; “Statements, Calculations, etc., submitted to the Board of Trade, 
relating to the . . . British West India Colonies,” Parl. Papers, 1830-31, IX, 556-59. 

4 William Dickson, Mitigation of Slavery (London, 1814), pp. 453-57. 

5 George Roberts, The Population of Jamaica (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1957), 
Pp. 30-41, 165, 216-47. 

6 “The West Indies, As They Were and Are,” Edinburgh Review, CIX (April 1859), 428-209. 
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there were burdensome mercantile and debt charges to be met. By way 
of background it can be said that instead of a powerful group of middle- 
men being resident in the colonies, the center of West Indian trade 
and finance had long since shifted to the metropolis. Occupying a cen- 
tral position in the West Indian economy were the mercantile houses 
of London and the leading outports. These houses performed a variety 
of services; they sold tropical produce, purchased plantation stores, 
paid duties, accepted (or protested) bills of exchange, provided shipping 
and insurance services, extended credit and granted loans. For these 
and other services they received commissions and interest. 

The debt burden of the planters was a subject of singular concern. 
After hearing much testimony on this subject the committee concluded 
that “a very great proportion, perhaps the greatest proportion, of the 
estates in all the Colonies are subject to heavy incumbrances, mostly in 
the shape of mortgages.” * The mortgagors were chiefly resident and 
absentee planters, while the mortgagees were chiefly English-West 
India merchants who generally stipulated that, in addition to the interest 
of 6 per cent, they should have the consignment of the debtor’s produce 
and that it be shipped in their vessels. Total interest and commissions 
amounted to at least 20 per cent of the business transacted by sugar 
merchants, according to one witness; and not less than 10 per cent as 
stated in the committee report. So great was the debt burden that the 
committee afirmed that it was “not merely a symptom, but a pregnant 
cause, of the accumulated body of distress.” ® 





II 


It was to be expected that accumulated distress in the colonies should 
spread to the mercantile community in the metropolis. Insolvencies 
among West India houses and their brokers were by no means rare. 
Upwards of sixty firms had failed in the period from 1793 to 1829. But 
previous failures were eclipsed in 1831 when at least ten firms were de- 
clared insolvent. In the brief compass of this paper only one of these 
firms will be singled out for special mention. 

The London-West India house of Mannings and Anderdon, a leading 
firm in the trade, suspended payment on July 30, 1831.° William Man- 

7 “Select Committee on West India Colonies,” p. 18. 

8 Ibid., pp. 18, 220 (Aikin). 

8 Public Record Office, London, Bankruptcy 3626-29, No. 44/32, Commission of William 


Manning, Frederick Manning and John Lavicount Anderdon, of New Bank Buildings, London, 
Sept. 5, 1831. 
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ning, the senior partner, was a prominent man in the City, having 
served as member of Parliament and Governor of the Bank of England; 
his brother-in-law was Abel Smith, partner in the banking house of 
Smith, Payne and Smiths; and one of his sons was Cardinal Manning, 
immortalized by Lytton Strachey in Eminent Victorians. Manning’s 
great-grandfather and grandfather had been planters in the island of 
St. Kitts. Sometime before 1758 the father, also named William, had 
removed from St. Kitts to London where he became established as a 
West India merchant.”® 

The Manning bankruptcy commission, which runs to four volumes, 
is preserved in the Public Record Office in London. Besides the deposi- 
tion of creditors and the proceedings of the commission, it contains the 
following balance sheet together with supporting schedules of the bank- 
rupt’s estates in the West Indies and debts claimed and owed. 





Table I 


Balance Sheet 
Messrs. Mannings and Anderdon, September 5, 1831 











Debts owed by Debts due to 
bankrupt’s estate £374,372 12s. od. bankrupt’s estate £187,395 4s. 1d. 
Surplus 56,891 8 11 Cash 856 9 
Estates in the 
West Indies 224,839 5 6 
Equity in leased 
estates in W. I’s. 18,944 4 7 
£431,264 os. 11d. £431,264 os. 11d. 

















Source: Public Record Office, London, Bankruptcy 3626-29, No. 44/32, Commission of William 
Manning, Frederick Manning and John Lavicount Anderdon, of New Bank Buildings, 
London, Sept. 5, 1831. 


Two notes were appended to the balance sheet. One said that the assets 
were exclusive of West India produce in the hands of the firm. The 
other explained that although the depreciation of the West India estates 
had caused the failure of the firm, it was impossible to ascertain the 
market value of these estates. The estates were set down at their original 
cost to the firm, thus showing a fictitious surplus on the balance sheet. 

Over half of the firm’s assets were tied up in West India estates, of 
which thirteen were owned and five leased. Of the estates owned, seven 
were in St. Kitts, two in Antigua, two in Nevis and two in Trinidad. 
Book values of these estates ranged from £3,392 14s. od. to £41,393 
6s. 3d. (median £ 12,325 5s. 3d.). 


10 Vere L. Oliver (ed.), Caribbeana, Being Miscellaneous Papers Relating to the . . . British 
West Indies (London: Mitchell, Hughes & Clarke, 1910), I, 241-45, 293-94. 
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The other major asset consisted of debts due to the bankrupt’s estate. 
Upwards of 250 such debts were claimed in amounts ranging from 
£1 to £18,281 15s. gd. These debts were owed by merchants, trades- 
men, brokers and sugar refiners in the metropolis, and by absentee and 
resident planters and merchants in twelve West India islands. With 
few exceptions the twenty-six debts of £1,000 or more were due from 
West India estates and secured by mortgage. In fact, the bankrupts 
were mortgagees in possession of thirteen such estates. 

On the other side of the ledger we find approximately 385 debts 
owed by the bankrupts. The firm’s creditors ranged over a broad spec- 
trum, from lowly tradesmen to prominent bankers and titled persons 
and even a few sugar planters. There were sixty-eight debts of £1,000 
or more, of which seventeen were for sums in excess of £5,000. 

The depositions of leading creditors shed much light upon the in- 
tricate financial arrangements. While a few large creditors were mem- 
bers of the landed gentry who had lent money to the bankrupts at 
5 per cent interest, the greater number were merchants, bill brokers 
and London bankers. Indeed, the bankruptcy commission reveals a 
chain of credit extending from planters in the West Indies to leading 
banking houses and even the Bank of England itself. 

In the onerous position of leading creditor was the London banking 
house of Smith, Payne and Smiths, who claimed a debt of some £53,- 
ooo. Bankers advanced money to West India merchants on a variety of 
securities: they discounted bills of exchange and advanced money on 
the security of bonds and mortgages. Four West India estates, formerly 
in the possession of the bankrupts, had been mortgaged to Smith, Payne 
and Smiths, in addition to William Manning’s private estate in Eng- 
land.” The record does not reveal the loss sustained on these advances, 
which drew interest at 5 per cent. The Times, however, denied a rumor 
that in consequence of the Manning bankruptcy “one of our most 
eminent banking-houses was likely to sustain very serious losses.” 

In a secondary category were twenty individuals or firms who claimed 
amounts ranging from £5,000 to £20,000. Among them were mer- 
chants, sugar refiners, members of the landed gentry, and three bankers. 
To secure the loans from eleven of these individuals the bankrupts had 
assigned eleven planters’ mortgages and mortgaged five estates held in 
fee simple. Thus a total of twenty West India estates had been hypothe- 





11 Bankruptcy Comm., Messrs. Mannings and Anderdon, Depositions of Messrs. Smith, Payne 
and Smiths, I, Sept. 13, Dec. 21, 1831; II, March 28, 1832, April 12, 1834. 
12 The Times, London, Aug. 3, 1831, “Money Market and City Intelligence.” 
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cated by leading creditors, the effect of which was to leave the several 
hundred creditors who held inferior securities with claims to a greatly 
diminished portion of the bankrupt’s estate. Moreover, the value of 
these estates had depreciated: of thirty-one plantations or estates which 
were valued at £310,000 in the bankrupt’s books, the commissioners 
estimated their value at only £150,000 on December 5, 1831.”° 

For a time, at least, the assignees were forced to continue operating 
the West India estates. This was owing partly to the lack of purchasers, 
partly to humanitarian considerations. It was pointed out that the bank- 
rupts were the principal merchants and consignees of the estates in St. 
Kitts. Furthermore, the greater part of the provisions and stores for the 
use of these estates could only be obtained from England. Upwards of 
4,000 slaves were said to be directly dependent upon supplies of food 
and clothing shipped annually by Messrs. Mannings and Anderdon. In- 
deed, famine and slave rebellion were too imminent to brook delay."* 


III 


From the world of the market place the focus of attention turned to 
the mother Parliament, where the future of slavery in the British colo- 
nies was at issue. Alfred Marshall has observed, “the two great forming 
agencies of the world’s history have been the religious and the eco- 
nomic.” *’ In the West Indies these two agencies, after a period of rela- 
tively peaceful coexistence, had come into conflict over the slavery ques- 
tion. Led by men who were imbued with the evangelical spirit of the 
age, the antislavery movement gained recruits from a variety of religious 
and secular sources. It was part of a great humanitarian movement 
which expressed itself in prison reform, labor legislation, parliamentary 
reform and a variety of educational and religious movements. 

The revival of antislavery sentiment in England was only in part as- 
sociated with the West India commercial crisis. Passage of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 strengthened the antislavery body in the House of Com- 
mons and greatly weakened the West India interest. Hope of gradual 
emancipation turned to despair as colonial governments only grudg- 
ingly carried the slave amelioration laws into execution. Passions were 
inflamed when planters accused Nonconformist missionaries of foment- 

13 Bankruptcy Comm., Messrs. Mannings and Anderdon, 1, Dec. 21, 1831; II, March 31, Sept. 
5, 1831, June 2, 1832, April 12, 1834; III, March 11, July 13, 1836. 

14 Tbrd., 1, Dec. 21, 1831; II, Dec. 5, 1831. 


15 Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (8th ed.; London: Macmillan and Co., 1947), 
p. Te 
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ing slave revolt, and missionaries charged planters with unspeakable 
crimes against their slaves. In Jamaica, rebellion actually broke out in 
1832 when the slaves learned that rumors of a parliamentary slave 
emancipation act were unfounded. 

The great debate which culminated in the Emancipation Act of 1833 
was not entered into without much soul searching. “The experiment 
is, indeed, most fearful;” warned Lord Sandon, “it is an experiment in 
which property, humanity, and religion are more deeply interested, than, 
perhaps, in any other question that ever was brought under the consid- 
eration of a legislature.” *° In launching this experiment Parliament 
was moved by the Englishman’s strong sense of humanity, which had 
been mobilized by evangelicals into the tremendous crusade against 
slavery. From the antislavery viewpoint it was indeed fortunate that 
their adversaries had fallen victim to economic crisis and, as Eric Wil- 
liams has pointed out so cogently, that new vested interests were com- 
ing forward under the banner of free trade.’’ Nevertheless, property 
interests were not neglected, for in carrying out the antislavery mandate 
Parliament felt an obligation to compensate the slave owner. 

Quite early in the debate agreement was reached on the issue of 
emancipation itself. It was resolved that immediate and effectual meas- 
ures be taken for the entire abolition of slavery throughout the colo- 
nies, compatible with the welfare of the Negroes and the interest of 
the proprietors. Furthermore, the resolution to provide for a period of 
apprenticeship to prepare the slaves for freedom was acceded to after 
some debate. 

But the most heated and lengthy debate was over the resolution 
which dealt with the amount and mode of compensation. In fact, com- 
pensation was the keystone of the plan, for without it it would not 
be possible to get the concurrence of the West Indians in England or of 
the legislatures in the colonies, and the orderly transition from slavery 
to freedom might thus be defeated. For a time it appeared that this con- 
currence might not be forthcoming. During the debate one London 
sugar merchant said, “If the West India merchants refuse to incur the 
risk of sending out the usual supplies, continuing the accustomed credits 
abroad, and chartering the vessels, the whole of the colonies will be 
thrown into a state of embarrassment and distress that must ruin the 





16 John B. Barrow (ed.), The Mirror of Parliament, 1st Sess., 11th Parl. (London, 1833), II, 


4/ 
17 Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1944), 
pp. 135-53. 
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plan.” That this threat was carried into execution was affirmed by one 
antislavery member of Parliament.” 

While the West Indians were unable to prevent slave emancipation, 
they were successful in mobilizing their strength to gain better compen- 
sation terms. The government first proposed to give the planters a loan 
of £15,000,000. Refusing to accept this proposal, the West India in- 
terest held meetings daily to draft a counter-proposal.’” Two resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by this body: the first called for a 
grant of £20,000,000 to the colonial proprietors; the second for a loan 
of £10,000,000 upon the security of colonial property. It was explained 
that since the grant of £20,000,000 would be applied mainly towards 
the liquidation of existing engagements, the loan of £ 10,000,000 would 
be “indispensably necessary to the success of future cultivation in the 
colonies.” *° In other words, the grant would ostensibly go into the 
pockets of mortgagees and other creditors in England, while the loan 
would enable planters to keep open the lifeline of credit and thus pro- 
cure items of working capital. 

Only three days elapsed before the government replied to this counter- 
proposal. On June 10, Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
told the House of Commons that a loan of £15,000,000 would be in- 
adequate to gain the concurrence and assistance of the West India in- 
terest “in those mercantile transactions upon which the efficacy of the 
whole plan depends.” ** On the other hand, he had the assurance of the 
West Indians that if a grant of £20,000,000 was voted they would sup- 
port the emancipation measure and use their influence with the colonial 
legislatures to do likewise. On the basis of this promise Stanley moved 
that a sum not exceeding £20,000,000 be appropriated by Parliament to 
compensate the West India proprietors. After vigorous debate the mo- 
tion was carried by a vote of 286 to 77.” 

Space enjoins an exhaustive discussion of the administration of the 
Emancipation Act. Altogether some 770,000 slaves were emancipated 
in nineteen British colonies, of whom some 650,000 were inhabitants 
of thirteen Caribbean islands and the mainland colony of British Gui- 
ana. Total compensation amounted to nearly £20,000,000 (roughly 


18 Barrow, Mirror of Parliament, III, 2150 (Hume), 2193 (Marryatt). 

19 Frank J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1926), pp. 284-85. 

20 Barrow, Mirror of Parliament, Il, 2167 (P. M. Stewart). 

21 Tbid., p. 2203. 

22 Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England, pp. 293-302. 
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one half the appraised value), of which some £ 17,000,000 went to the 
Caribbean colonies and British Guiana. Compensation awards ranged 
widely both within and between the slave colonies. Furthermore, each 
colony was required to make adequate provision for carrying out the act 
before compensation was paid.”* 

The transition to free labor was remarkable for the absence of dis- 
order and the success of the administrative system. On the other hand, 
the economic underpinnings of the emancipation experiment, rather 
than being strengthened, continued to deteriorate. In a large measure 
the deterioration was beyond the power of Parliament to check. Despite 
Britain’s military and diplomatic efforts to prohibit the foreign slave 
trade, Cuba and Brazil continued the traffic for some years. Another 
matter largely beyond the purview of government was the ex-slave’s 
disposition of his labor power. Generally speaking, Negroes in the 
smaller islands adapted quite readily to the wage system; in fact, they 
had no alternative. In Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, on the 
other hand, a large proportion of Negroes purchased or squatted on 
land unsuited to plantation culture and practiced peasant agriculture. 
In the face of a deficient and unpredictable labor supply, East Indian 
and Chinese coolies were brought to the latter group of colonies to 
perform contract labor. 

Contributing to the backwardness of the post-emancipation Carib- 
bean economy were measures which did involve parliamentary discre- 
tion. One series of measures whittled away at colonial protection, cul- 
minating in the equalization of British and foreign sugar duties in 1854. 
Another measure was the compensation award itself. 

The question of how the compensation fund was divided between 
planters and their English creditors may never be ascertained very 
precisely. This is no difficult matter insofar as direct awards are con- 
cerned, but private business records indicate that a considerable portion 
of the compensation money came into creditors’ hands indirectly. In 
his history of the Pinney family of Nevis and Bristol, Professor Pares 
discourses at length on the liquidation of West India property. The 
Pinneys met with almost insurmountable obstacles in repatriating in- 
vestments in Caribbean estates of nearly £200,000. The situation 
changed abruptly, however, with the compensation award of 1833.”* 





23 Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar (London: Chapman and Hall, 1950), II, 305-6; W. L. 
Burn, Emancipation and Apprenticeship in the British West Indies (London: Jonathan Cape, 
1937), p. 116, n. 5. 

*4 Richard Pares, A West-India Fortune (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), pp. 
293-321. 
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In the lists published by the slave compensation commissioners in 1838 | writes 
Professor Pares], the compensation money for many plantations was paid direct 
to the great West India firms—the Gladstones, Sir John Rae Reid, the Daniels, 
the Baillies, and so forth. If the experience of the small firm of Pinney is any 
guide, the compensation thus paid directly to the factors was only the visible part 
of the iceberg; beneath the surface the factors obtained, in payment of their due, 
the compensation money of many planters who ostensibly received it them- 
selves. Thus we can say that, in the 1830's, the West Indies were sold up, 
largely for the benefit of the factors; and even this repatriation of capital 
could not have been done without twenty million pounds of the British tax- 
payers’ money.?° 





A similar conclusion is warranted from an inspection of the awards 
made to the assignees and creditors of the bankrupt frm of Mannings 
and Anderdon. It is evident from this case that the sugar merchants 
of the metropolis were not the ultimate recipients. Indeed, a substantial 
portion of the compensation fund went to settle debts owed by mer- 
chants to their London bankers.”° 

The historian who puzzles over the compensation award cannot help 
but reflect upon possible alternatives that might have been adopted. In 
the light of subsequent developments, funds should have been ear- 
marked for investment in social overhead capital and agricultural im- 
provements. 


IV 


In conclusion, a few comparisons with American history suggest 
themselves. The economies of the British West Indies and the southern 
states, though dominated by the slave-plantation system and bound by 
common problems of speculative, commercial agriculture, afford points 
of striking contrast. At a time when the West Indies were declining 
economically, the South was surging forward under the regime of 
King Cotton. The South had little or no competition in world cotton 
markets, whereas the British sugar planters were overshadowed by 
rivals in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Brazil. Slave emancipation in the 
British Caribbean was accomplished with little disorder in contrast 


25 Richard Pares, Merchants and Planters, Ec. Hist. Rev. Supplement No. 4 (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1960), p. 49; Williams, Capitalism and Slavery, pp. 43-44, 62, 74-75, 88, 90, 94, 105. 

26 Nevile Reid and John Dixon, assignees of the bankrupt’s estate, received compensation 
amounting to £22,426 3s. 3d. for 1,490 slaves. James William Freshfield and John Beadne'll, 
trustees for Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smiths, received £11,595 5s. od. for 533 slaves. Of the 
total of 2,023 slaves and £34,021 9s. od. compensation, 1,263 and £20,651 16s. 11d. were 
St. Kitts awards respectively. Parl. Papers, 1837-38, XLVIII, 92, 163, 309-14, 470. 
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with fratricidal strife in the United States. Moreover, British slave- 
owners were compensated by British taxpayers, whereas expropriation 
was the rule in the South. 

Besides these more obvious contrasts, the slave economies of the two 
regions were dissimilar in certain respects. We have seen that after the 
abolition of the slave trade the slave population of the British West 
Indies was unable to maintain itself and actually declined. Moreover, 
the white population declined until it amounted to about 40,000 in 
1833. The state of American slavery at the time of British emancipation 
was discussed at some length by Edward Gibbon Wakefield. He ob- 
served that the great demand for slaves in the South had led to the 
establishment of a “new trade” of breeding slaves for sale. The 
slave population of some 2,000,000 was said to be increasing by at least 
60,000 annually, more rapidly, in fact, than that of the southern 
whites.”* We have seen that West Indian field slaves had an estimated 
life expectancy of fifteen years, a figure which is far short of the Conrad 
and Meyer estimate of thirty to thirty-five years for twenty-year-old 
prime cotton hands on southern plantations in the period 1830-1850.” 

The original and permanent cause of American slavery, according to 
Wakefield, was the “superabundance of land in proportion to the 
people.” He argued that the liberal land policy permitted the whites 
to disperse over the country in family-sized, semi-subsistence farm 
units. For staple production, however, “combined and constant labour” 
was essential, and labor would not be supplied under these conditions 
except in a state of slavery. | 

Wakefield’s plan for American slave emancipation was both non- 
violent and inexpensive. He maintained that the government should 
raise the price of public lands so that only men of substance could af- 
ford the purchase price. Revenue from land sales should then be used 
exclusively to finance pauper immigration from Europe. The barrier of 
high land prices would thus force the pauper immigrants into com- 
bined and constant labor for wages. With the increased division of 
labor would come a higher level of productivity and rising land values, 
until a point would be reached when it would no longer be economical 
to employ Negro slaves. Slaves would then be set free voluntarily 
“without injury to any one, with the greatest benefit to all.” * 





d Gibbon Wakefield, England and America. A Comparison of the Social and Politi- 
0} Both Nations (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834), pp. 209-12. 

“ Alfred H. Conrad and John R. Meyer, “The Economics of Slavery in the Ante Bellum 
South,” J. Pol. Ec., LXVI, No. 2 (April 1958), 95-99. 
‘ ld, England and America, pp. 212-15, 219-23; FE. G. Wakefield, A View of the 
Art of Colonization (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914), pp. 175-80. 
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Having laid down the ground rules for peaceful emancipation, 
Wakefield predicted disaster if his advice went unheeded. While on 
purely economic grounds no foreseeable end to American slavery was 
anticipated, he realized that the emancipation of some 800,000 British 
slaves would give hope to the servile class in the South. Rising expecta- 
tions would be met by coercive laws and greater severity of treatment, 
until at no distant day a great servile war would erupt, only to be re- 
pressed by the overwhelming force of the white masters. Such was the 
prediction of the English colonial reformer if the measures he outlined 
were ignored, It is clear that while Wakefield was wrong in anticipating 
servile revolt and his policies were incompatible with the prevailing 
political temper, he did diagnose correctly the economic bases of Amer- 
ican slavery. On the other hand, he failed to see that British antislavery 
leaders, after pushing the emancipation bill through Parliament, would 
put their great propaganda machine into the service of abolitionists 
across the water.” As Jubal A. Early, the Confederate general, has said: 
“Having, as she considered, cast the beam out of her own eye, she could 
see more distinctly the moat in that of others.” ** 


RicHarp B. SHEerwan, University of Kansas 


30 Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse 1830-1844 (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1933), PP. 29-37, 52-53; Frank Thistlethwaite, “Atlantic Partnership,” Ec. Hist. Rev. 
2nd Ser., VII, No. 1 (Aug. 1954), 9-13. 

31 Jubal A. Early, The Heritage of the South, A History of ... Slavery... . (Lynchburg, 
Virginia: Press of Brown-Morrison Co., 1915), pp. 69-71. 











Colony and Metropolis: 
Some Aspects of British Rule in Gold 
Coast and Their Implications for an 


Understanding of Ghana Today 


HANA is very small, in size, population, and economic and 
Gy srategic significance. In the history of colonialism the Gold 
Coast was never remarkable for violent conflict, for spectacular in- 
stances of exploitation, for conflict over land or labor, or even as the 
subject of acute controversy there, in Britain, or elsewhere. Its independ- 
ence was achieved relatively early, peacefully, over no vigorous opposi- 
tion. The independence movement was markedly free of violence, 
extremism, or even sharp ideological conflict. Economically the peoples 
of the Gold Coast had a higher real income than in comparable areas 
of the colonial and tropical world and a greater degree of economic 
security. There were no giant plantation or mining activities which 
elsewhere have served as a focus of infection for rebellion. Its lands 
were not alienated; its people were not violently disrupted (at least 
since the end of the slave trade) ; and its education and civil and social 
services were generally superior to those in other parts of Africa. There 
were problems of political unification facing the new independent gov- 
ernment, but the transition to independence was, again in relative 
terms, orderly, smooth, and well-prepared. There was practically no 
specifically racial or religious animosity or conflict. The mass bases for 
radical political movements—an uprooted wage-earning proletariat 
and/or a land-hungry or rack-rented peasantry did not exist. There was 
no feudal aristocracy, warrior caste, compradore or white settler group. 
The Convention People’s Party had no political obligations abroad. 
By African standards, forced labor, the pass system, the color bar, and 
arbitrary military rule were conspicuously absent. 

Despite all these seemingly favorable circumstances, Ghana, con- 
sidering its small size and its relative insignificance in world trade and 
natural riches, has been a source of much concern and controversy in 
its short life. It has had a disproportionate amount of attention on the 
African and world scene. To be sure, it was the first true colony of 
Negro Africa to achieve independence, and this put it in a special spot- 
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light. But it has been roundly criticized, and viewed with alarm and 
righteous indignation. It has been assumed that it would be “neutral 
on our side” and a symbol of the wonders of “creative abdication.” In- 
stead it has been criticized by the mighty for “leaning toward the Iron 
Curtain” and for international troublemaking. It has been alternately 
or simultaneously damned or written off or subtly courted by diplo- 
matic wile. We might well ask why it has been the subject of so much 
speculation and observation and why its international moves have been 
so carefully and suspiciously interpreted. Both its role in international 
affairs, particularly within Africa, and the quality of its internal poli- 
tics, for reasons not always altogether clear, have been watched so care- 
fully that apparently it has been cast in some sort of role as the test case 
of democracy in Africa. 

I am not at all certain that Ghana deserves this peculiar focus, but I 
am certain that much of the criticism of Ghana from here reflects the 
application of political standards far higher than are usually applied 
to the political affairs of, say, Italy or France, not to speak of some 
“friendly” states in Latin America, Asia or other parts of Africa. There 
is a question as to the significance of Ghana’s experience, even for the 
rest of Africa,—of the extent to which it or any one of the new states 
of Africa can be considered “typical” or consequential. In the firm 
belief that all of these new states deserve respect for their complexities 
and specific character, I will attempt to throw some light on the case 
of Ghana and how this came to be by some observations on the particu- 
lar relation of the Gold Coast to Great Britain in the closing years of 
its colonial history. This is done in the hope that Ghana may benefit 
from some more nearly clear appreciation of its particular context than 
perhaps it has enjoyed. 

The contention below is a modest one, not disturbing or necessarily 
even surprising. It is simply that it was errors and sins of omission and 
not gross blunders, extreme exploitation or political oppression which 
constitute the verdict against the British regime in Gold Coast. British 
rule there might be termed a success only because of its limited objec- 
tives. It was really not very interventionist. Drastically simplified, after 
the end of the slave trade in the mid-nineteenth century, there was 
search for other exports to finance the sale of British textiles. This was 
dramatically and too easily found in cocoa. Cocoa production expanded 
so fast and was so successful that the limited objectives of British policy, 
limitations which strictly conditioned the character and quality of 
administration, were easily and continually met until the post-World 
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War II period. These objectives were really only to “maintain law 
and order and a favorable climate for trade.” Other activities, the 
provision of education and good works, were instrumental to these, and 
the entire policy seemed an almost too easy success. The collapse of 
international markets in the 1930’s exposed some of the weaknesses of 
the kind of economic structure consistent with this policy, but there 
were hard times everywhere in the thirties, and conditions on the 
Gold Coast did not seem to be exceptionally worse than anywhere 
else by appropriate standards of comparison. 

After the war, several things became obvious. Self-government and 
ultimately independence would probably have to be granted because, 
given nationalist demands in a scatter of colonies, Britain could not 
spare sufficient resources to maintain order. If the implied political 
evolution were to be relatively painless for Britain, then more effort at 
hastening economic development was required—hence the various 
Colonial Development and Welfare programs. These required coor- 
dination with the budgets of the separate colonies, and hence led to the 
first economic and social development plans in the various dependencies, 
including the ten-year plan for the Gold Coast in the 1950’s. 

This program could hardly be termed comprehensive economic de- 
velopment planning. It amounted to a scheme for dividing some in- 
creased state revenues between the various government departments 
in a more or less orderly fashion. In the case of Ghana, the increased 
funds came almost entirely (and properly, I think) from increased 
taxes and other charges on the mounting price of raw cocoa in the post- 
war period. Practically no significant aid to Gold Coast came from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. The result of these so- 
called planning activities was again a somewhat more orderly manner 
of expanding normal government activity concomitant with expand- 
ing financial resources. Prosperity and business activity and public facili- 
ties in roads, schools, and the like, all grew. 

But the economy remained structurally the same. And this structure 
was difficult indeed to modify. Yet it would have to be modified sub- 
stantially or transformed if prosperity were to be sustained. And even 
more important were the rising popular expectations aroused by both 
the prosperity of the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, and the political prog- 
ress toward independence. Left to itself, the economy would grow 
slowly, flourishing in periods when raw material prices were rising, 
floundering when these subsided, perpetuating its basic structure by 
expansion of investment in the very sectors of the economy previously 
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appropriate for foreign private investment, and providing insufficient 
public revenue to finance the many demands on these funds. These 
demands simultaneously were for provision of more social and educa- 
tional services, and for a vast enlargement of the infra-structure of pub- 
lic utilities in the broad sense of the term. Left to itself the economy 
would produce an internal accumulation of private capital much too 
slowly. Foreign private capital would either be discouraged because of 
the insufficient public facilities, or at best would only go into the older 
lines of activity or into frivolous new ventures in soft drinks, movie 
theaters, and cosmetics. Basic investment in industry, agriculture and 
communications would depend upon vigorous government leadership 
and public investment. 

Greatly expanded public action of this sort is difficult at best. In the 
case of the Gold Coast and later Ghana in the 1950’s, it was even more 
difficult precisely because of the nature of the inherited colonial govern- 
ment. The government was inadequate in staff, particularly in African 
staff, and inadequate qualitatively because of the character of the colo- 
nial administrations. These were simply not administrations in any way 
designed for the job even of assessing national economic development 
prospects, much less for their implementation. 

The heritage of Ghana from the British is not one of bitterness, ex- 
ploitation and misery as such. It is a heritage of a certain sort of 
economy, one which worked passably well according to the standards 
set for it: the earning of sufficient revenue to run a government to 
provide for order and promote the exports necessary to pay for imports 
from the metropolis. In Ghana’s case cocoa made this work relatively 
well from the last years of the nineteenth century. Whatever may be 
said about “colonial responsibility,” the British policy was inadequate 
and deficient in the sense that much of the present trouble of the suc- 
cessor independent state stems from what was not done under colonial 
auspices." The British rule was patronizing, undignified, and half- 
hearted rather than vigorously exploiting, though many private interests 


1 This of course does not imply that a more careful and more enterprising colonial regime, 
such as that of the Belgians, would or could have “succeeded.”’ Nothing that is said here is 
inconsistent with the contention that this colonial era had necessarily to finish. Belgians tirelessly 
and often told me in 1957 that anti-colonialism was a pure abstraction incapable of stimulating 
action; that there really was no such thing as an anti-colonial movement. The supposed ex- 
amples were merely either simple protest reactions on specific justified grievances or the result 
of unrealistic sentimental policies of various other colonial powers. Urban chaos, color prejudice, 
rural disruption, economic stagnation—all these could be handled by a colonial rule that was 
vigorous, assertive, imaginative, and stressed rapid economic advance. Hence, there was no 
colonial “problem” in the Congo, they said. 
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profited abundantly. The British administration was never seriously 
challenged until 1948, nor were there very remarkable manifestations 
against it when we compare it to parts of southern Africa, Kenya, 
North Africa, the Near East, and Southeast Asia. Gold, diamonds, and 
cocoa, especially in the postwar years, made the Gold Coast an invalu- 
able dollar earner for the sterling bloc, but surprisingly little political 
use was made of this by the nationalist cause either before self-govern- 
ment in 1951 nor during the preparatory period from 1951 to 1957. The 
colonial government of the Gold Coast has in fact been cited often as 
almost the model for the peaceful development of dependencies and 
their eventual discharge as independent states. What are too often over- 
looked are the after effects of the past colonial governments, which 
were virtually unlimited in authority but strictly constrained in scope 
of responsibilities and objectives. The result was that the new state must 
greatly enlarge its responsibilities while it sees no reason whatever to 
divest itself of any of its inherited authority. Indeed, faced with new 
and incomparably bigger tasks, the state seems to need all the power 
it is possible to muster. 

In the years after independence it should not be surprising to note 
an increase in bitterness and resentment against the former metropolitan 
power—no matter that the circumstances of the transition seemed 
friendly enough. To those committed to showing some results and 
quickly, the former regime can seem retrospectively as unbearable as a 
more explicitly harsh one. Provided that the new political leadership 
is both genuinely and politically dedicated to showing concrete results 
following independence, a reaction against the old regime can be ex- 
pected to show itself rather sooner than later. The expected progress is 
thwarted partly by the inertia of the old economic structure and by in- 
adequate public mechanisms with which to deal with the economy. On 
the other hand, witness the anomaly of the quite friendly pro-French 
government of the Malagasy Republic today, despite the incomparably 
bloody suppression of the revolt there in 1946. In the case of the Gold 
Coast there was a relatively genteel regime, not trying too much, not 
thinking too much, enjoying itself, praising itself on its “creative ab- 
dication,” content with its good works—complacent not for doing 
nothing but for doing something, in its own sweet time and with all 
the good will one could ask, a model colony, devoid of bitterness. 

Even the often-cited disturbances of 1948 and 1950 were remarkably 
small things, relatively. More blood was being spilled almost routinely 
any week in Teheran or Cairo than in both of the sets of events in the 
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Gold Coast. The eventual transition to independence was quickly 
started; it was never in doubt after the constitution of January 1951; it 
was complying, friendly, co-operative, and anticipatory of independ- 
ence. There was no single economic issue analogous to the status of 
the Iranian oil refinery which was burning to be rectified if only the 
people were free. The dominant economic interests were the large im- 
port-export firms such as United Africa Company and a few gold- 
mining concerns. But these were less a target of the nationalists at the 
time than they had been in the 1920’s and 1930's. At independence in 
March of 1957 Ghana enjoyed large international reserves, had a govern- 
ment surplus, a favorable balance of trade, practically no inflation even 
by Western standards, and, judged by the consumption of particular 
European imports, a rising standard of living higher than that of com- 
parable Africa. From this the British could assume that Ghana would 
now be happy running its own show. But it was a new show that was 
wanting to be staged. 

In the light of what has been said above, how are we to account for 
what is now termed the “radical” ultra-African extremism of Ghana 
today, only four years after independence was cheerfully granted? 
Neither the “colonial” nor the “class” conflicts had been sharp there, 
and the standard ideological factors had been, and to a great extent, I 
think, still are, almost absent. 

First of all, there is a somewhat subtle and psychological factor which 
should be considered in appraising the character of the pre-Nkrumah 
regime. There was a widespread feeling of exclusion from participation 
in important matters. There were certainly lawyers, doctors, civil serv- 
ants and such who felt only slightly disadvantaged under the colonial 
rule. This “old guard” of the Coast could have been easily satisfied with 
slow piecemeal reforms, really only rearrangements, which would 
eventually have led to an independence under which the old guard 
would have gladly run the old show. But a slower pace and mere poli- 
tical independence could not satisfy the others, the young, the political, 
in the postwar setting. There were those who wanted the excitement 
of building something new and meaningful, those who had consciously 
or unconsciously something of the mystique of the revolutionary, hence 
the appeal of Nkrumah and the drive and élan of the C.P.P. These 
wanted self-government now, independence, participation and leader- 
ship in a drive for African liberation, for African expressiveness, in a 
drive for something politically noteworthy. And in this connection, 
self-government and independence came “too easy”; there was not 
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enough drama. It came easily because Nkrumah’s and Great Britain’s 
designs were superficially coincidentally parallel and consistent with 
each other—the “finessing” of independence without the material 
means for forcing it, on the one hand, and “creative abdication” to 
cut the colonial costs and yet maintain a hoped-for sphere of influence, 
on the other hand. 





The foregoing is submitted as part of the reason why the relation 
after independence was to turn out so differently than anticipated, 
perhaps by all parties. Independence was found to have little that was 
liberating in itself, and the popular political elements aroused by the 
campaign for it constituted a latent threat, to which material results 
would have to be shown or political leadership discredited. The dyna- 
mism of the independence movement then ran into the recalcitrance of 
the colonial economy. The structure of the Gold Coast economy had 
been only marginally affected in the period of increasing local auton- 
omy from 1948 to 1957. 

The Ghana economy, by African standards, had certain positive fea- 
tures. The main export, cocoa, has a favorable long-term demand trend 
and its costs were low. Ghana is normally the source of over thirty per 
cent of world output, and possibilities for greatly expanding its pro- 
duction elsewhere are not favorable. Marketing arrangements in both 
purchase from farmers and sales in world markets had been greatly im- 
proved from Ghana’s standpoint. The appreciated revenues from cocoa 
had been funnelled into government development funds. The market- 
ing board arrangements had also enabled development expenditure 
to be projected more evenly and had helped check incipient inflation. 
Gold, diamonds, manganese ore and timber exports had all increased 
markedly in the postwar period, though together they still constituted 
far less than cocoa sales. Expanded output in most of these, plus gener- 
ally higher cocoa prices and government outlay, made for gradually 
rising levels of foreign trade and a marked extension of the money 
economy internally. The threat of “swollen shoot” to the cocoa had 
been checked—a victory which should be credited largely to the Nkru- 
mah government in the years 1953-1956, for it alone could have created 
the political conditions permitting the cocoa division effectively to push 
the cutting-out campaign. 

Yet productivity in agriculture had probably increased only slightly, 
and in cocoa had probably fallen in the ten years before independence. 
The high cocoa prices of the early fifties were no more after 1955. If 
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doing business in the old way at the same old stand were all that had 
been sought, then no glaring weakness in the Ghana economy would 
have been apparent. Forest cover would continue to be destroyed, and 
the new nation’s consumption habits would have gradually shifted 
toward the Western pattern while the chief resource base, the growing 
conditions for food, cocoa, and forest, was being exhausted. But the 
political momentum and plans did not permit a stand pat policy on 
development. By the time of independence the political program and 
economic promises of the C.P.P. had achieved a force and momentum 
of their own. There was need for government to produce tangible prog- 
ress, a need recognized both by leadership (a matter of sincerity, poli- 
tical logic, and momentum), and by a populace increasingly demand- 
ing more housing, more opportunity, more education. As it stands, the 
Ghana economy cannot be expected to provide these at politically im- 
pressive rates. The limitations are familiar. Shortages of social capital, 
skilled labor and administrative personnel, high transport and con- 
struction costs, and low labor productivity because of low skill, edu- 
cational and health levels, are only the most obvious. But underneath 
all is found the basic economic problem of virtually all tropical coun- 
tries, the inability of traditional agriculture to respond sufficiently to 
the rising demand for food. 

Headway has been won on the technical-research front in tropical 
agriculture in the past decade, but many problems of intensification 
remain. Traditional shifting cultivation with its long fallow cycle is 
still overwhelmingly the rule in Ghana as well as in practically all of 
the humid tropics not blessed with volcanic soils or alluvial deposits 
originating from temperate-zones highlands. Stated simply, the basic 
agricultural problem of countries such as Ghana is as follows: systems 
of long-fallow shifting cultivation, in which the soil is exposed and 
worked only to a minimum, were remarkably well adapted to these 
regions so long as land/man ratios were high, and the demands of 
modern development were not imposed on traditional agriculture. 
Natural regeneration under bush or forest cover for ten or twenty 
years of fallow still remains the best and often the only way of preserv- 
ing the fragile low fertility of most African soils. A more intensive uti- 
lization of the land, when it can be effected, which is not yet easy or 
often, can be a means of merely impoverishing the soil more quickly. 

But whatever the errors of European agricultural policy, a new and 





2 As is often the case following the introduction of higher-yield varieties of some food 
plants. 
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more intensive system must now be found for Africa if per capita 
productivity in agriculture is to increase sufficiently to permit even 
modest degrees of industrialization. Improved cultivation systems to 
break this bottleneck, however, are more than matters of more research 
on the spot and provision of extension services, deficient as these have 
been. New techniques include inorganic fertilizers, complicated new 
rotations, judicious mechanization of certain processes, and the devis- 
ing of new forms of mixed farming. In other words, the technical 
characteristics of an agricultural revolution in tropical Africa are only 
now being perceived, and as in the case of several other agricultural 
revolutions, the process cannot be assumed to occur automatically, 
painlessly, or without political impetus. Paralleling other historical 
transformations of farming methods, the adoption of new techniques 
usually requires new forms of rural organization. These new forms 
have not begun to take shape in Ghana or much of Africa. Research 
and experimentation on what organizational patterns are appropriate 
is even further behind schedule, and was even more neglected than 
specifically tropical agricultural research.’ 

It is in the context of ethnocentric neglect that the European occu- 
pation of colonial Africa is perhaps most to be criticized. Complacent 
in the assumption of superior Western agricultural technology, the 
powers long refused even to recognize the special characteristics of the 
tropics and grossly exacerbated the problems of fertility maintenance 
until the last two or three decades. 

The above is particularly applicable to the case of annual food crops. 
(Tropical research naturally focused at first on plantation export crops 
important in world markets.) But even in the case of tree crops like 
cocoa, it is clear that artificial fertilizers will be required soon if yields 
are to be maintained. And as a technical proposition, such indicated 
new techniques will in most instances require changes in the format 
of farming.* What shapes these will take we do not know, and the de- 
partments of agriculture of Africa are not much better informed. What 





3 Belgian activity in these fields was markedly ahead and superior to that of the other 
colonial powers in Africa. Unfortunately, however, Belgian political and social policy in the 
Congo was not of a sort which enables much of the advanced agricultural planning to be 
further implemented by the Congolese today. 

4The dissemination of fertilizers and the techniques of their application is usually un- 
economic in the African context of small scattered cocoa groves and relatively isolated villages 
and patches of clearings. The same holds for the provision of insecticides and mechanized 
equipment and its service and maintenance. In the Belgian Congo, the introduction of 
scarcely any of the indicated new practices of intensification was found to be practicable outside 
the formal framework of the semi-collective organization of the paysannats indigenes. 
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we do know is that the pattern of minute scattered clearings in forest 
and bush is inappropriate to the required intensification if appreciable 
development of the rest of the economy is to occur. 

Such problems were understandably not clearly recognized by colo- 
nial powers. But colonial occupation carries with it responsibility. The 
effects of the occupation on traditional social, economic, and agricul- 
tural systems were disruptive. The new states have now to face the 
consequences of heightened expectations, dual economies incapable of 
meeting them, and governmental and administrative systems designed 
for the far different job of maintaining the favorable trading climate. It 
should surprise few, then, that the more dynamic of the new states, in 
which a genuine commitment to economic development has been 
generated, are led to observe and experiment with elements of various 
social systems, particularly with various kinds of joint or collective 
agriculture. The ideology of African nationalism has been largely 
amorphous till now, during the political liberation phase, but in the 
politically more dynamic new countries we can expect its vague and 
self-styled “socialism” to begin to take shapes more or less appropriate 
to their peculiar problems. 

The short-run problem of inelastic supply functions in agriculture is 
a reflection of the resistance of the traditional cultivation systems to 
long-run structural change. When the current government came into 
full power after independence® there was the question of precisely 
what it could do to effect any appreciable change in the economic con- 
ditions of its constituents. 

Had cocoa prices continued their upward course, the government 
would have had relatively little difficulty in continuing a modest pro- 
gram of increasing public works and social services. In all probability 
this would have been politically sufficient. But cocoa prices fell, and 
despite the cushion of spending out of development fund and foreign 
exchange accumulations, the problems deriving from agriculture pre- 
sented themselves. It would have been easy to have spent more on de- 
velopment even with existing financial resources, but given the structure 
of the economy and particularly the inelastic supply of food, there is 
always a latent problem of inflation. The Nkrumah governments have 
clearly recognized this for over a decade. But the control of inflation 
has attenuated the rate of development. Both inflation and too-slow 


5 Allowance can be made for the 1951-57 transitional period of self-government. The real 
extent of African power during this period was uncertain, and there was need of a period of 
familiarization and the stabilization and consolidation of power before full responsibility could 
be assumed. 
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development rates pose problems of political stability at a critical time 
in the life of the new state. The solution to this predicament could be 
furthered but not effected by the policy of restraining inflationary forces 
by high export duties on cocoa and the accumulations of the Cocoa 
Marketing Board, while simultaneously adopting a rather cautious 
policy on development expenditure. The results, however, have been 
investment rates too low to modify the economic structure substantially, 
and modest increases in consumption which have threatened to weaken 
the nationalists’ political mandate. 

In the face of such problems, were government to take an even 
more active and direct role in the economy, foreign capital would tend 
to be discouraged. Besides, the government had available very limited 
administrative resources. But if the state were to reduce its responsibili- 
ties, foreign capital inflow would be essentially of the kind that merely 
perpetuated the existing economic structure. Private investment cannot 
be expected to go naturally and sufficiently into structurally transform- 
ing activities and new sectors. In the first place, the basic social over- 
head capital in the public sector is still too deficient to induce a much 
higher rate of private investment; second, the kind of development 
appropriate in agriculture is simply not appropriate to private interests. 

It might of course be said that Ghana, in common with so many 
such areas, has been expecting to do too much too soon; that there has 
been inadequate recognition of the slow natural organic path develop- 
ment should take; and that, if the economy were left to itself and the 
alleged propensity of economic men to respond to market opportunities, 
then the economy would get the most suitable rate and type of develop- 
ment. But this ideology never quite took hold in Ghana. (Elsewhere 
its record is spotty at best when Mississippi valleys are not available.) 
Moreover, this is precisely the way development does not occur in 
regions of tropical soils. 

I submit that what we can witness in Ghana is a process of hasty ex- 
pedience in experiment with new forms and methods of economic 
policy and government control, and that this is the fruit not so much 
of prior ideological commitment as it is of the need for new approaches, 
given the economic and governmental machinery inherited from the 
colonial past. It is not certain that any new approach can transform 
these small and obdurate economies under the natural conditions of 
Africa, but it would appear that the specific economic and _ political 
systems left by colonial powers are certainly insufficient. In the light 
of the charges of irresponsibility and worse leveled at it, there should 
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be noted here the record of the Nkrumah governments of the last ten 
years. An effective national government has been consolidated within 
a heterogeneous country of sharp regional disparities. A truly momen- 
tous campaign, were it properly known abroad, against swollen-shoot 
disease of cocoa has been mounted and effected, saving the one asset 
promising to support any transitional development in Ghana. There has 
been remarkable discipline shown on the financing of development 
while checking strong inflationary pressures. Private foreign capital 
has not been discouraged, and the gigantic Volta river project has 
been responsibly prepared and parts of it initiated. Literacy rates have 
been well advanced in the different regions, and universal education 
will soon be compulsory. Ghana has been devoting proportionately 
more to mass education community development work than any com- 
parable area. Agriculture has been given renewed emphasis in the de- 
velopment planning. 

Despite all this, given the continued extreme reliance on cocoa and 
the continuing gradual deterioration of its soils and forests, the economic 
and therefore political prospects for Ghana are not favorable unless a 
means of breaking out of its present mold can be found. The govern- 
ment has been studying, observing, and experimenting. It has sought 
aid and advice from the International Cooperation Administration of 
the United States, from Israel, and from the Soviet Union, and has 
promoted agricultural research on its own. It has projected experiments 
in different forms of agricultural organization. Without specific ideo- 
logical impetus, without subversion or being “duped,” completely con- 
sistent with its own dynamics and with the nature of its own problems, 
it has shifted toward the left. Given the inadequacies of a reliance on 
“normal” private enterprise and given the magnitude of the task of 
economic transformation under its conditions and inherited frame- 
work, this shift seems by no means surprising. 

Of course, it might be held that Ghana is inherently too small and 
limited for “ambitious” development. But it should be realized that the 
Convention People’s Party, if it is not to betray its own political dyna- 
mism, must assume that the limitations are a result of the past, of British 
complacency and slackness, of an inheritance of a government adminis- 
trative service with dedication to the small-scale aim of providing a 
favorable climate for trade instead of transformation and development. 
The C.P.P. is still a dynamic movement, not one to rest on its oars after 
independence and simply administer a system of the old type. Internal 
pressures and the character of the old regime can explain much of the 
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trend of Ghana’s politics today without reference to international or 
even inter-African complicating factors. 

Three sets of considerations were mentioned and advanced to help 
account for the marked “anti-neo-colonialism” of Ghana today. Two of 
these have been discussed. 

First, the British regime in Gold Coast, though not harsh by histor- 
ical comparison, generated an independence movement with objectives 
beyond mere independence. Independence itself was achieved smoothly 
and undramatically, but achieved little in and of itself economically. 
Committed politically as a mass movement and with its political energy 
largely unspent in the attainment of independence, the C.P.P. would 
tend to find reason in the implied content of the slogan of neo-colonial- 
ism: that continued European economic domination compromised 
political independence and thwarted national development. 

Second, it has been the chief contention of this paper that the struc- 
ture of the Ghana economy and the character of the British adminis- 
tration were inappropriate at best for ambitious development and im- 
provement hopes. Large-scale investments in public facilities and a 
thorough transformation of agriculture were called for, and these were 
tasks which the British had neglected and for which experience under 
British rule had poorly prepared the new state. 

Finally, a single precipitating factor, not directly related to the nature 
of the British administration, must be noted. The impact on Ghana 
of the Congo crisis of 1960-1961 should not be minimized. Until the 
attempt at the separation of the Katanga from the Congo, neo-colonial- 
ism was for the most part an abstract concept without notable political 
force. A continuity of economic and psychological ties and influence 
after independence is hardly surprising nor need it produce virulent 
political antagonism. But the attempts of Belgian mining interests to 
maintain control of the richest part not only of the Congo but of all 
Africa, and the apparent casual acceptance of this move by other 
Western powers gave content, force, and symbolic meaning to the con- 
cept of neo-colonialism. The move and its complicated aftermath had 
the effect of separating the new African states into camps distinguished 
not only by their response to the Congo crisis but apparently by their 
degree of assertiveness of African nationalism. No matter what final ar- 
rangements are effected in the Katanga, the spectre of neo-colonialism 
will persist for a long time. The more vigorous and assertive of African 
nationalists will not permit themselves to forget what to them was a 
blatant attempt at continued European domination. At the time of 
Ghana’s independence the good will of Ghana toward the United 
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States was prominent. The issue in particular strained United States- 
Ghana relations almost to breaking point at one time. Since the Katanga 
affair there will always be at least a latent distrust stemming from this. 

There is no time for extended treatment of the Congo matters here, 
but the following points should be noted. Ghana and other African 
states had had little contact or knowledge of the Congo before June 
1960. Patrice Lumumba bore a closer resemblance to other African na- 
tionalists than had other Congo politicians. The Katanga mineral 
workings are almost the prototypical symbol of colonial exploitation as 
well as a key to the earning power of that part of Africa. These and 
other political aspects of the crisis gave life to the slogan of neo-colo- 
nialism. Ghana “interference” in the Congo crisis needs to be under- 
stood in the light of these points. It has been much misunderstood. 
Ghana’s response was a compound of lack of diplomatic experience and 
adroitness, suspicion of being a pawn and a gull in a European scheme, 
and reaction to apparent Western acquiescence in a venture which 
seemed to compromise Africa’s future livelihood. 

The leftward shift of Ghana became pronounced following this turn 
of events. On the other hand, it should be stressed that Ghana still shows 
no explicit ideological commitment beyond the assertion of African 
independence. It has played a relatively moderating role within the 
“Casablanca powers.” ° It has not sought to break ties with the West. 
It has been negotiating amicably with the American aluminum pro- 
ducers on the Volta project, granting substantial guarantees. 

In conclusion, note that most of the above reasoning, attempting to 
explain Ghana since independence despite the favorable preceding 
circumstances, turns on one or another aspect of what has been termed 
neo-colonialism: the persistence of the old economic ties, patterns, and 
results; the lingering effects of inherited economic and administrative 
structures; and the near-panic reaction to the complications of the 
Congo crisis. Until the West can evolve an international formula for 
helping with the handling of the associated development problems, a 
formula which assures that subtle (and not so subtle in the Katanga 
case) means of economic domination are not mere substitutes for direct 
political control, countries such as Ghana and Guinea can be expected 
to appear obsessed with neo-colonialism and will be led to seek more 
drastic means of transforming their economies. 





Joun H. Datton, University of Maryland 


6 Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morrocco, and the United Arab Republic. 











British Foreign Capital Issues, 1865-1894 * 


We need statistics not only for explaining things, but also in order to know 
precisely what there is to be explained. Joseph A. Schumpeter ? 


N the half-century before 1914 international capital movements 
heer a significant role in the development of the world economy. 
This paper—which is a prelude to a more comprehensive study—fo- 
cuses upon the British experience. We will first present new annual 
series on British foreign capital issues for the period 1865-1894. Our 
analysis of their behavior is centered about the following questions. 
First, how did the volume of British foreign investment fluctuate dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century? Were there long swings 
in these capital movements? Second, how did the geographic distribu- 
tion of British foreign investment change over time? Was there an 
increasing tendency to invest within the British Empire? How was the 
total volume of investment apportioned between the tropics and the 
temperate regions of recent settlement? Third, how was British foreign 
investment allocated among economic sectors? Did the industrial com- 
position vary significantly among countries, continents, and climatic- 
ethnic regions? Finally, what types of enterprises were nourished by 
British capital? How did the shares vary among government, private 
and mixed—government and private—undertakings? We believe that 
our time series provide more reliable answers to these questions than do 
previously available data. 


* The costs of key-punching programming and research assistance were defrayed by grants 
from the Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University and Pace College. 
Free time on an IBM-704 computer and auxiliary equipment was made available by the 
Institute of Mathematical Sciences of New York University. 

Professor Emanuel Mehr of the Graduate School of Business Administration, New York 
University wrote the elaborate computer program and successfully surmounted the obstacles 
which threatened its execution. As novice users of the electronic computer our debt to him is 
very great. 

We are deeply grateful to Professor Leland H. Jenks for his gracious hospitality and infinite 
patience in answering our innumerable questions. He has generously provided us with a 
mass of unpublished research material on British foreign issues which we hope to use in the 
near future. Valuable suggestions and information were also received from Arthur I. Bloom- 
field, Charlotte and Paul Boschan, Gerhard Bry, Solomon Fabricant, Sipa Heller, Albert H. 
Imlah, S. B. Saul and Irving Stone. 

Karl Gerulat drew the charts. Ava Bry, our research assistant, efficiently performed a number 
of onerous tasks. 

1 Joseph A. Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954), Pp. 14. 
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Three methods can be used to estimate British foreign investment in 
the late nineteenth century. They are complementary, and the useful- 
ness of each must be appraised within the context of the problem to be 
solved. 

Annual estimates of the net international capital movements of 
Great Britain, calculated as the residuals of balance of payments ac- 
counts, have been prepared for all or part of our period by Hobson, 
Cairncross and Imlah.? While valuable for the analysis of short- and 
long-term shifts in the over-all British international financial position, 
these statistics tell us nothing about the geographic, industrial and en- 
terprise distribution of British foreign investment. 

A second approach yields estimates of the value of outstanding invest- 
ments at a point in time. One technique for deriving such stock esti- 
mates is to capitalize the yield or income stream from outstanding 
investments at some appropriate rate. Sir George Paish employed this 
method to derive estimates of British foreign holdings by country and 
industry.* From our vantage point, a major limitation of his figures is 
that they reflect the appreciation or depreciation of foreign securities 
between the date of issue and the point at which the estimate of in- 
vestment is made. In a period characterized by a rapid but sharply fluc- 
tuating rate of economic growth, the resulting distortions are serious. 
Moreover, since stock statistics are available only for selected years 
they must be interpreted with great care, as significant short-term vari- 
ations in the volume and composition of British foreign holdings may 
be obscured.* 

The third method, one that has been employed by Leland H. Jenks,” 

2C. K. Hobson, The Export of Capital (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914), chap. 
VII; A. H. Imlah, Economic Elements in Pax Britannica (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1958), chap. III; A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment 1870-1913 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958), chap. VI. 

3 Sir George Paish, “Great Britain’s Investment in Other Lands,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, LXXI (Sept. 1909), 456-80; “Great Britain’s Capital Investment in Individual 
Colonial and Foreign Countries,” idid., LXXXIV (Jan. 1911), 167-200; “Exports of Capital and 
the Cost of Living,” The Statist, LXXIX (Feb. 1914), supplement; Herbert Feis, Europe the 
World’s Banker 1870-1914 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), pp. 17-32. Feis re- 
vised Paish’s original data. 

4 For another set of stock estimates, obtained from contemporary and secondary sources, see 
Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, pp. 183, 185. His table comparing 1870, a prosperity 
year with 1885, a depression year, illustrates the problem of establishing trends from stock data. 

5 Leland H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927), pp. 419-26. 
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involves the use of data on new foreign capital issues floated in the 
British market. These constituted an important part of the long-term 
international capital movements of Great Britain. Of course one can 
never be sure that a foreign capital issue floated in the British market 
actually resulted in a capital transfer to the issuing country.” Moreover, 
such flow estimates are confined to publicly marketed issues and fail 
to take into account private placements as well as direct foreign in- 
vestments by firms and individuals. In contrast to the series of net in- 
ternational capital movements, these new issue figures fail to take into 
account international shifts in the ownership of outstanding assets— 
a significant phenomenon in the British market for European and 
American securities. Nevertheless, as Cairncross has suggested, the new 
capital issues data constitute “a most obvious signpost” ‘ to the trends 
in the geographical distribution and industrial composition of British 
foreign investment. 

We found a satisfactory source of information relating to new capital 
issues in The Investor’s Monthly Manual, a supplement to The Econ- 
omist.° This periodical, which first appeared in February 1865, regularly 
carried lists of publicly floated new securities together with the amounts 
of capital “created” and “called.” The term capital creation was used 
to denote a new capital issue that was subscribed to at the market price. 
Calls were the periodic installments that were paid in by the subscribers 





6 It should be also borne in mind that some issues were floated by foreign enterprises that 
were already British-owned, and did not immediately affect the capital account in the British 
balance of payments. 

7 Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, p. 182. 

8 The use of this source by other writers has a long history but none to our knowledge have 
utilized the total body of information for the period 1865-1894. Robert Giffen, the editor of 
the Statist, used the data for the years 1875-1885 without explicitly acknowledging The In- 
vestor’s Monthly Manual, a supplement of the rival Economist. See Robert Giffen, “On the 
Use of Import and Export Statistics,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, XLV (June 
1882), 271-82; “Accumulation of Capital in the United Kingdom, ibid., LIII (March 1890), 
35. C. K. Hobson in The Export of Capital, pp. 218-23, makes use of the summary totals but 
does not describe the methods employed to distinguish between foreign and domestic issues. 
A summary table, based on the above sources and on the annual issues of the Economist 
Commercial History and Review can be found in Robert M. Lichtenberg, Great Britain’s 
Balance of Payments, 1868-1912 (Unpublished dissertation, Harvard University, 1952), p. 69. 
An annual series of Australian issues was compiled from the Manual by Alan Ross Hall in 
The London Capital Market and the Flow of Capital to Australia (Unpublished dissertation, 
London School of Economics, 1951). For an enlightening discussion of some of the pitfalls 
encountered in working with The Investor’s Monthly Manual and the shortcomings of the classi- 
fications employed by the Economist Commercial History and Review in designating capital 
issues as “domestic” and “foreign,” see the same author’s “A Note on the English Capital 
Market As a Source of Funds for Home Investment Before 1914,” Economica, XXIV (Feb. 
1957), 59-67; and “The English Capital Market Before 1914—A Reply,” ibid., XXV (Nov. 
1958), 339-43. 
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to new issues. The creations were generally recorded as net of vendor’s 
shares. No distinctions between domestic and foreign issues were made 
in the monthly listings, but we found that it was possible—though of- 
ten difficult—to identify the foreign issues by country, industry and 
type of issuer from the information available in such contemporary 
sources as The Stock Exchange Year Book and Burdett’s Stock Ex- 
change Official Intelligence. 

Before proceeding with the identification of new foreign issues we 
established an elaborate numerical code in order to classify each as 
follows: (a) continent and country; (b) climatic-ethnic region; (c) 
political status; (d) type of issuer; (e) industry of issuer; and (f) the 
kind of security issued. Our code provides for nearly one hundred and 
eighty countries on seven continents—as well as provision for multi- 
continental shipping and telegraphic ventures—and approximately 
ninety industrial groups. 

A total of more than 9,100 new foreign issues was identified for 
the period 1865-1894.° While coding, we made a number of corrections 
in cases where we found obvious misprints and glaring omissions. The 
information on each issue was then punched on a card. The figures 
from our bulky deck of cards were then fed by magnetic tape into a 
carefully programmed IBM-704 computer which ground out a very 
large number of monthly and annual time series as well as matrices or 
cross tabulations—in all a body of data which fills nearly 2,000 large 
IBM run-sheets—in less than an hour! 


II 


Our basic data, which constitute a small fraction of total out- 
put of the computer program, appear in Charts I through III and 
in the appendix table. Observe in the appendix table that our 
annual series on total capital called fall into two classes: the all- 
British issues, floated exclusively in Great Britain, which total 
£1,083 million *® for the thirty-year period; and the partials, those 
floated simultaneously in Britain and other places, which amount to 
£859 million. Nearly 25 per cent of the partials, it should be noted, 
consist of French war-indemnity issues that were floated in the period 
1871-1873. The two series are presented separately because it is ex- 


9 The coding of the data for the years 1895-1914 is now in process. 
10 This figure includes the £9.0 million adjustment for the incomplete data of July 1890. 
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tremely difficult to determine the proportion of the partials which were 
purchased by British investors."* In view of this shortcoming we shall 
for the present analyze only the all-British series on new capital called. 
We have chosen calls rather than creations because they provide the 
best indicator of the flow of British funds into foreign issues.” 

An examination of Chart I shows that there are two long cycles or 
swings in the series on total new capital called. The first long swing, 
which runs from 1867 through 1877, reached a peak in 1874 about a 
year after the beginning of the widespread cyclical contraction of the 
1870's. A second long swing commenced in 1877 and reached a peak 
in 1889, just before the great Baring panic. Although the effects of the 
more mild business cycles may be discerned in the calls series *—for 
example, the downturn of 1884-1885—the long swings clearly domi- 
nate the behavior of our series. 

It should be noted that the long swings in our called-capital series— 
the big surges in the early 1870's and the late 1880’s—closely correspond 
with those found in Imlah’s data on net international capital move- 
ments.’* An adequate explanation of these swings requires a compre- 
hensive model of the interactions of changes in the British money 
market and economic developments in the issuing countries which we 
are not now in a position to formulate. Nevertheless, a closer examina- 
tion of the long swings yields a number of useful insights. 

A perusal of the lower panels of Chart I, where the data on capital 
called by continents have been plotted, indicates that the long swings 
that we have observed are largely ascribable to the fluctuations in the 
North American and South American series, which comprise 50 per 
cent of the capital called during the thirty-year period and much larger 
shares during the expansion phases of the long swings. Observe that 
there is little trace of the two-swing pattern in the Australasian, Asian 
and African series. Moreover, between 1874 and 1877, when the total 
volume of called capital was declining sharply, the Australasian series 


11 Hobson in The Export of Capital, p. 219 simply adds one half of the partials to the all- 
British issues. For the period 1866-1876 Jenks estimates the British share of the partials from 
contemporary sources. See The Migration of Capital, p. 425. 

12 The series on capital creations provide a rough indicator of the planned volume of foreign 
investment. However, the distinction between the calls and creations was blurred by the 
practice of borrowing on short term against the balance of uncalled installments on new issues. 
See Hall, The London Capital Market and the Flow of Capital to Australia, p. 56. 

13 These relationships will be analyzed when we have de-seasonalized our monthly data. 

14 Our series moved in the same direction as Imlah’s in nineteen out of twenty-nine years or 
65.4 per cent of the time. When we lagged our series by one year the degree of congruence 
was about the same, the series turned in the same direction in eighteen out of twenty-eight 
years or 64.4 per cent of the time. 
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CHART I 
CALLS ON ALL BRITISH ISSUES®, BY CONTINENTS® 
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rose and on the whole tended to fluctuate far less violently than those of 
North and South America. A similar contrast is found in Chart II, 
where we have plotted the series for the British Empire and independent 
countries. The Empire series also contains only one long swing. It too 
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rises through the depression of the later 1870’s. The amplitudes of its 
fluctuations are considerably smaller than those of the independent 
country series, which is dominated by North and South American issues. 

The differences in cyclical behavior which we have observed lend 
support to a hypothesis recently advanced by S. B. Saul that “Britain 





CHART I 
CALLS ON ALL BRITISH ISSUES®, BY BRITISH EMPIRE AND INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 
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was able to isolate herself to some extent, and other countries to a 
larger extent, from the effects of slumps in certain parts of the world 
by changing the direction of her capital exports.” ** Our related hy- 
pothesis involves a consideration both of the uses to which British 
funds were put and the behavior of British investors. As we shall later 
demonstrate, the total series on called capital is dominated by railroad 
issues. Now, in the independent countries in general—and in the United 
States in particular—private enterprises dominated the railroad indus- 
try. As a consequence the volume of new railroad construction tended 
to fluctuate sharply, in response both to the short cyclical movements 
and to the longer swings in the rate of economic growth. However, in 
countries such as Australia *® and India, where governments played 
a major role in planning and financing new projects, the volume of 
construction tended to be less volatile. It is important to note in this 
respect that governments accounted for 70 per cent of all Empire secu- 
rities floated during the thirty-year period, while private and mixed 
enterprises each accounted for only 15 per cent. On the other hand, 
more than 50 per cent of the independent countries’ total issues were 
from private enterprises, while 34 per cent were from governments and 
16 per cent from mixed enterprises. 

On the supply side, shifts in investors’ attitudes were important. Brit- 
ish investors—banking houses, insurance companies, individuals and 
investment trusts—varied their objectives with changing economic con- 
ditions. During periods of depressions or of slow economic growth they 
tended to prefer the solid colonial government issues and sometimes 
neglected opportunities to obtain higher yields in their quest for 
greater safety.’’ But in periods of prosperity the British investors turned 
toward the more speculative North and South American issues which 
held forth the promise of rapid appreciation. Support for this hypothesis 
can be found in Chart II, where we have plotted the calls on Empire 
issues as a percentage of the total. Note that the Empire’s shares vary 
inversely both with the independent countries’ series and that on total 
capital called, which appears in Chart I. Further supporting evidence 
comes from the data on the changing proportions of government, 
mixed and private issues in the Empire total. The government share 
tends to rise in periods of depression and to fall in periods of prosperity. 

15S. B. Saul, Studies in British Overseas Trade 1870-1914 (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1960), p. 112. 

16 For confirmation on this point see N. B. Butlin, “The Shape of the Australian Economy 


1861-1900,” Economic Record, XXXV (April 1958), 10-29, especially pp. 26-29. 
17 Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, p. 88 and the sources cited in footnote 2. 
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Our time series on the Empire’s shares is relevant to another issue. 
Several writers have suggested that there was an increasing tendency 
to invest within the Empire during this period.’* Our data fail to sup- 
port this view. The Empire-share curve displays little if any evidence 
of a rising trend. This suggests that any patriotic sentiment that existed 
among the investment decision-makers was overshadowed by yield 
factors and other considerations. 


CHART II 
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Another vantage point from which British foreign investment can 
be analyzed is that of the shares going to the tropics and the temperate 
regions of recent settlement.’® Several years ago Ragnar Nurkse, in an 
appraisal of the nineteenth-century experience, concluded: “It is clear 
that the main flow of capital . . . was not to the neediest countries with 
their ‘teeming millions, but to the sparsely peopled areas where con- 
ditions for rapid progress along familiar western lines were exception- 


18 Herbert Feis, Europe the World’s Banker, p. 24; Cairncross, Home and Foreign Invest- 
ment, pp. 182-83; S. B. Saul, Studies in British Overseas Trade, p. 67. 

19 The latter category includes Australia and New Zealand, the components of the modern 
Union of South Africa, the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay. 
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ally favorable.” *° His view is strongly supported by our figures. Only 
25 per cent of the total capital called during the thirty-year period was 
on issues from the tropics as against nearly 65 per cent from the regions 
of recent settlement. The low level of investment in the tropics also 
provides a partial explanation of the failure of the Empire share to 
rise. For although the Empire was greatly expanded in our period, most 
of the newly acquired countries—such as Egypt, Burma and the Sudan 
—were in the tropic regions. 

Chart III indicates that the tropics benefited little from the invest- 
ment boom of the 1870’s, but participated more substantially in the up- 
swing of the late 1880’s. 

A summary of the information relating to the industrial composition 
of capital issues for the entire thirty years has been compressed into 
Table I.** Its salient feature is the universal preponderance of the rail- 
road shares. It is important to note in this respect that our railroad 
figure for Australasia is grossly understated because of the large num- 
ber of omnibus government issues that were floated to finance packages 
of public works that included railroads. When the railroad share could 
not be ascertained, as was frequently the case, we classified the entire 
issue in the public works category. Had we not been compelled to re- 
sort to this practice the railroad share would doubtless have approached 
60 per cent of the world total. 

The generally small manufacturing shares reflect both low levels of 
economic development and the prevalence of non-corporate enterprises 
in the manufacturing sector during our period. But it should be noted 
that the total capital called for manufacturing ventures, which fluctuated 
about a mean level of less than £.2 million before 1885, rose sharply 
in the second long swing to a peak of £9.4 million in 1890. A substan- 
tial part of this increase is ascribable to the rapid expansion of United 
States issues in the railroad and electrical equipment, brewing and 
food processing industries. 




















III 


Because of the limitations of both time and space, this analysis has 
been confined to a few highly aggregated measures. But once our series 
have been compiled through 1914 we plan to delve more deeply into 

20 Ragnar Nurkse, “The Problem of International Investment Today in the Light of Nine- 
teenth-Century Experience,” Economic Journal, LXIV (December 1954), 750. 


21 As a result of a program “bug”—happily the only undetected one—our data on the 
utilities industries were merged with finance and real estate group. 
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our massively detailed body of data in order to explore the complex of 
economic and political relationships which holds the key to an adequate 
understanding of the causes of capital migration and its effects upon 
economic development. 


Harvey H. Secat, New York University 
MatTTHEW Simon, Queens College 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 


SELECTED SERIES OF NEW® BRITISH FOREIGN CAPITAL ISSUES, 1865-1894 


(MILLIONS 


OF £) 





(I) Aggregate > 

















All-British ¢ Partials 
Year Calls Creations Calls Creations 
(7) (2) (3) (4) 

1865! 38.6 62.0 n.a. n.a. 
1866 15.4 10.6 18.5 137 
1867 8.4 17.7 10.2 10.4 
1868 12.5 23.3 29.8 47.4 
1869 12.8 13.3 38.3 68.0 
1870 21.0 22.2 50.0 52.6 
1871 27.1 33.1 128,70 170.79 
1872 35.6 42.4 162.79 189.79 
1873 34.4 50.0 78.8° 74.69 
1874 41.6 45-4 44.1 32.4 
1875 26.8 26.5 18.2 17.0 
1876 23.7 23.2 4 if 
1877 9.9 II.1 7.9 19.9 
1878 16.5 19.2 14.9 16.7 
1879 23.3 34.5 9.3 5-4 
1880 22.4 29.9 35-4 50.8 
1881 32.6 41.6 50.9 89.3 
1882 32.0 47.1 32.4 45-3 
1883 37.3 46.8 14.0 7.8 
1884 51.0 48.7 10.0 18.9 
1885 46.7 43.9 17.6 19.7 
1886 49-7 62.4 18.0 ob 
1887 53.7 61.0 8.6 4:2 
1888 90.7 106.9 11.4 5.8 
1889 107.8 118.2 15.3 rar Pe 
1890 94.02 118.7 50.1 37.2 
1891 38.8 58.6 12.2 27.6 
1892 23.9 30.6 9.1 27.9 
1893 24.5 24.1 9 9.8 
1894 30.5 26.2 1.6 29.5 
1865-1894 ™ 1074.4 1298.7 858.7 1127.7 
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CONTINUATION OF APPENDIX 


(MILLIONS OF £) 

















(11) All—British Calls? by Continent t (III) By Political 
Status 
Year N.A. S.A. Aus- . Asia Europe | Africa \Oceania| Indepen-| British 
tralia dent |Empire 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (tr) | (12) (13) 
18651 5.0 6.1 9 8.0 7.0 6.0 2 19.9 8.1 
1866 air 9 2.8 1.7 2.7 2.5 BS 9.1 4.6 
1867 7 2.0 22 | 6 aa a 5 4.9 
1868 3.5 8 2.9 3.8 8 = I 3.8 7.7 
1869 3.9 4 7 4.1 1.0 — — 3.9 Tee 
1870 7.9 2.4 2.5 3.3 27 2 == 13.1 5.6 
1871 8.5 12:2 a5 8 2.2 4 2 283 5.5 
1872 15.9 10.5 ee 4 3.8 9 on 29.1 3.9 
1873 16.6 6.3 t7 3.3 2.8 S sos 24.3 6.6 
1874 24.4 3.9 3.8 5.3 33 oo — 21.9 18.8 
1875 9.9 7.6 6.0 6 29 25 = 16.9 9.8 
1876 7 fe) 4 6.8 4.4 2:3 25 oe 7.0 16.3 
1877 33 Pe i 2.2 2.6 3 1.5 — 9 8.9 
1878 3.5 8 7.4 1.9 5 23 ~ 3.1 13.4 
1879 6.9 9 10.7 9 9 3.0 — a5 20.2 
1880 2.6 2.2 12.1 2.5 7 23 — 4.6 17.5 
1881 9.5 4.1 6.6 6.8 2.9 4.0 if 13.4 18.3 
1882 10.9 6.3 3.5 5.5 1.1 3.9 5 15.3 16.2 
1883 7.4 9.8 15.8 2.0 1.0 1.0 — 17.4 19.5 
1884 10.0 9.9 16.9 6.1 £3 6.6 = 16.5 34.2 
1885 10.7 6.1 17.0 9.3 9 2.8 — 13.0 33-7 
1886 6.4 16.6 15.6 7.1 1.8 1.6 Zi 23.4 24.0 
1887 15.2 18.7 13.0 2.0 31 9 2 36.0 16.7 
1888 22.9 34.7 14.5 8.1 7.2 1.9 9 54.8 34.4 
1889 29.2 35.1 17.0 8.6 9.6 4.7 a 74.2 29.8 
1890 22.9 20.9 6.9 10.8 11.3 9.3 I 58.3 33:2 
1891 9.2 10.6 10.1 21 2:7 4.7 3 19.2 18.6 
1892 8.0 3.6 5.7 2.5 9 2.5 oe 12.3 10.8 
1893 8.1 3.1 8.3 1.5 a 1.6 I 9.4 13.6 
1894 9.9 1.0 7.2 9.1 a 2.6 a 10.3 19.7 
1865- 
1894m 298.3 238.2 226.0 128.3 777 70.6 3.8 558.5 | 471.6 
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CONTINUATION OF APPENDIX 


(MILLIONS OF £) 























(IV) By Climate and (V) By Industry (VI) By Type of Issuer 

Ethnic Group® of Issueri 

Year Regions | Tropics | Otheri Trans. | Public Mfg. Govt. | Private \Mixed* 
of Rec. Set Works 

(14) (15) (16) (17) (18) | (19) (20) (21) (22) 
1865! 4.6 19.6 2.7 18.6 7.2 2 17.0 11.8 9.8 
1866 5.8 6.1 2 5.6 3.9 —_ 43 8.0 3.0 
1867 5.0 2.6 ot 2.8 2.8 —_ 4:4 2:2 1.8 
1868 6.4 5.1 —_ 77 3.0 ey 2.9 3.6 6.0 
1869 4-9 5.1 2 7.0 1.5 — 2.5 4.7 5-55 
1870 9.8 4.9 13 9.8 1.5 —~ 11.0 72 2:7 
1871 17.3 7.3 2 9.5 10.1 3 14.9 8.6 3.6 
1872 21.2 9.1 2 18.3 4.9 s 10.0 22.9 2.6 
1873 24.4 g2 2.5 20.3 5.3 2 8.1 24:2 5.1 
1874 30.7 7.3 2 18.9 15.9 I 17.8 16.2 7.6 
1875 17.5 6.8 -e 15.3 7.6 a 16.4 7.6 2.8 
1876 17.4 3:3 3 15.7 6.8 —_ 18.1 3:7 1.9 
1877 6.8 2.8 — 4.3 4.9 _— 7.9 1.4 4 
1878 13.2 2.8 —_ 5.4 7.9 —_ 10.9 3.7 1.9 
1879 20.3 1.6 5 13.1 7.8 —- 18.1 4.0 12 
1880 16.9 4.6 3 8.2 7.4 I 13.9 7.2 1.4 
1881 17.5 11.4 a 13.0 6.3 2 11.7 17.8 2.9 
1882 19.3 10.9 6 20.8 3-4 5 10.2 11.6 10.3 
1883 27.4 7.6 1.4 20.8 5.1 4 18.6 12.4 6.4 
1884 41.4 8.2 a 22.0 21.3 2 30.8 10.4 9.8 
1885 32.4 8.8 4.6 26.5 13.9 rf 30.0 9.2 7s 
1886 30.7 16.0 5 21.9 20.0 2 31.2 12.0 6.4 
1887 43.8 6.0 5 31.5 7.8 1a 19.9 26.3 7.5 
1888 59.9 23.4 2 38.9 21.2 1.3 44.4 33-5 12.7 
1889 72.1 21.2 2:3 38.8 17.2 9.1 38.1 55-9 13.8 \ 
1890 35-7 30.9 4.5 40.1 6.1 9.4 45.2 31.7 8.0 
1891 24.0 11.2 1.4 273 2.4 1.0 112 15.2 8.1 
1892 17.8 4.1 8 11.4 3.8 1.0 12.8 7.0 4.1 
1893 18.0 5.1 2 13.1 3.6 I 12.0 9.2 33 
1894 19.6 8.3 2.1 16.5 4.6 4 16.4 12.3 1.8 
1865- 
1894™ 682.0 265.2 27.8 522.7 235.1 26.6 510.7 398.8 160.4 





























® Includes conversion issues. 

b The aggregate series include data on issues offered by enterprises which were not confined 
to one nation and were classified separately as “Multi-National.” 

© Refers to those issues sold exclusively in the capital markets of Great Britain. 
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4 Refers to those issues sold partially in the capital markets of Great Britain and also in 
the capital markets of Europe. 

€ Sections II-VI or Series 5-22 refer to various classifications of ‘“‘All-British”’ calls. 

f The classification by continent presents data on seven continents but excludes the figures 
on the multi-national category. 

& The classification by political status includes data on independent nations and the British 
Empire (colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence, condominiums, etc.) but excludes the 
statistics of issues from areas under non-British domination. 

h The classification by climate and ethnic group presents data for the regions of recent settle- 
ment, tropics and other. It excludes data on Europe, which has been included in the classifica- 
tion by continent. Each category includes those “Multi-National” issues that could be classified 
by climate and ethnic group. 

i Refers to non-tropical Asia. 

j The classification by industry of issuer presents data for three major categories: transporta- 
tion, public works and manufacturing. Additional statistics for agriculture, mining, the railroad 
component of transportation, public utilities, finance and real estate, trade and defense are avail- 
able. 

K The “Mixed” category in the type of issuer classification is a heterogeneous group that 
includes issues by private enterprises with varying measures of governmental assistance. 

1The 1865 data have been classified entirely as ‘‘All-British’’ and probably include some 
“Partials.” The Investor’s Monthly Manual did not provide for a separate classification of the 
partials in 1865. 

m The group totals for the “All-British” data apply to the period 1865-1894 and for the 
“Partial” statistics to the period 1866-1894. 

"The £94,000,000 figure for “All-British” calls is an estimate since the table enumerating 
calls on other than initial subscriptions on issues created for the month of July 1890 is missing 
from The Investor's Monthly Manual. Total calls on both domestic and foreign capital issues 
amounted to £12,000,000, of which £2,000,000 were calls on initial subscriptions and 
£ 1,300,000 of the latter category were calls on foreign issues. Of the remaining £ 10,000,000 
calls, we have assumed that £9,000,000 were on foreign issues. This £9,000,000 adjustment 
has not been reflected in the “‘All-British” classifications, by continent, political status, climate 
and ethnic group, industry and type of borrower. 

© These figures are heavily weighted by French issues for defense and reparations resulting 
from the Franco-Prussian War. 

Source: Investor’s Monthly Manual, 1865-1894. 











Economic Imperialism: 
Sidelights on a Stereotype * 


oe best summarize the content of this paper by exhibiting four 
quotations: 


A trading community like early Victorian England, which can still profitably 
employ all its capital in its mills and ships, becomes indifferent to the acquisi- 
tion of territory, and even tends to regard the colonies previously acquired as a 
useless encumbrance. That was the normal state of mind of our commercial 
classes during the middle years of last century. They dealt in goods, and in 
order to sell goods abroad, it was not necessary either to colonise or to conquer. 
To this phase belongs the typical foreign policy of Liberalism, with its watch- 
words of peace, non-intervention, and free trade. The third phase, the modern 
phase, begins when capital has accumulated in large fortunes, when the rate 
of interest at home begins to fall, and the discovery is made that investments 
abroad in unsettled countries with populations more easily exploited than our 
own, offer swifter and bigger returns. It is the epoch of concession hunting, of 
coolie labour, of chartered companies, of railway construction, of loans to 
semi-civilised Powers, of the “opening up” of “dying empires.” At this phase 
the export of capital has become to the ruling class more important and more 
attractive than the export of goods. The Manchester School disappears, and 
even the Liberals accept Imperialism. It is, however, no longer the simple and 
barbaric Imperialism of the agricultural stage. Its prime motive is not 
to acquire land, though in the end it often lapses into this elementary form 
of conquest. It aims rather at pegging out spheres of influence and at that sort 
of stealthy conquest which is called “pacific penetration.” The old Imperialism 
levied tribute; the new Imperialism lends money at interest.1 


These various kinds of policy [of economic imperialism] are all distinguished 
by one important characteristic: they all aim at using the power and organisa- 
tion of the European form of State in the economic interests of its inhabitants 
in lands where the European form of State has not developed. I call it im- 
perialism because the policy always implies either the extension of the State’s 
territory by conquest or occupation, or the application of its dominion or some 
form of political control to peoples who are not its citizens. I qualify it with 
the word economic because the motives of this imperialism are not defence 
nor prestige nor conquest nor the “spread of civilization,” but the profit of the 
citizens, or of some citizens, of the European State.? 


*I am indebted to my colleagues William O. Jones, S. Daniel Neumark, and E, Louise 
Peffer for comments on this paper in draft. 

1H.N. Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold (London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1917). 

2 Leonard Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 


1920). 
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Nos colonies sont un débouché non pas pour notre industrie et notre commerce, 
mais pour I’argent des contribuables . . . le gouvernement toujours prévoyant 
fait des colonies pour ouvrir des débouchés a nos produits; mais, avec la logique 
qui le caractérise, les ferme aussitét. Au Gabon, les indigénes demandent de 
la poudre et des fusils. Le gouvernement interdit de leur en vendre. Alors, il dit 
4 nos favricants, 4 nos commercants: nous vous ouvrons un débouché. Un 
débouché de quoi? De soieries de Lyon? mais ces gens vont tous nus. Des 
draps d’Elbeuf? ils étoufferaient. De nos porcelaines? ils se contentent de la 
moitié d’une noix de coco. De nos rails, de nos locomotives? oui, avec l’argent 
de la France. . 

... les négres du Sénégal et du Congo .. . n’ont pas besoin de nos produits, 

et, en auraient-ils besoin, ils n’ont pas un pouvoir d’achat suffisant pour se 
les procurer. . . .* 
Precisely what preoccupies us [the Portuguese], what gratifies us, what con- 
soles us is to contemplate just the number of our possessions; to point here and 
there on the map with the finger; to intone proudly, ‘we have eight, we have 
nine; we are a colonial power, we are a nation of seafarers.’ * 


The books from which the first two quotations are taken were 
written around 1g1o and. 1918 respectively; the other quotations date 
from the 1880's, when the scramble for Africa and other overseas terri- 
tories was just beginning. In between, in 1902, J. A. Hobson, the dis- 
coverer of “Economic Imperialism,” had brought out his pioneer work.° 
Perhaps there should be a quotation or two from this, but Hobson’s 
style, though lucid, has a virtuous flatness about it that is unappealing. 
Nevertheless, his book had sufficient vitality to be brought out in a new 
and revised edition as late as 1938, two years before the author’s death 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Hobson not only detected the phenomenon of economic imperialism, 
but provided an explanation of its inevitability by linking it to the theory 
of underconsumption under capitalism, of which he was the foremost 
exponent, though not the originator. Capital accumulation, he held, 
tends to outrun consumption; failing to find employment at home, it 
seeks an outlet in export. Brailsford puts the point in a nutshell: 


The reason for the too rapid export of capital abroad is, in short, the bad 
division of wealth at home. For there is “work” enough in these islands to 
“employ” more than all their surplus capital, if only the consuming power of 
the masses could be increased . . . The capitalist must rush abroad, because 


3 Yves Guyot, Lettres sur la Politique Coloniale (Paris: C. Reinwald, 1885). 

4Eca de Queiroz, [translation of] “O Brazil e Portugal,” in Cartas da Inglaterra (Oporto: 
Livraria Chardron, 1903). 

5 J. A. Hobson, Imperialism: a Study (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1902; new 
and revised edition, 1938). 
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he will not fertilise the demand for more commodities at home by the simple 
expedient of raising wages.® 





This doctrine filled a gap in orthodox Marxism, which had not fore- 
seen imperialism and lacked a theory of it. Lenin drew largely on 
Hobson’s work for his book on imperialism.’ But its influence spread 
far beyond professed communists, or social democrats like Hobson, 
Brailsford, and Woolf; American writers in particular adopted it.° 
In the words of A. J. P. Taylor, “Teachers of history put the works of 
Dr. [G. P.] Gooch or Professor S. B. Fay on the top of their table and 
consulted Brailsford’s War of Steel and Gold under the desk.” *® Eco- 
nomic imperialism was commonly blamed for the outbreak of World 
War I. 

Around 1930, when I was a student in London, these views had be- 
come so commonplace among “liberal” thinkers as to be taken for 
granted. The vague implication that the Central Powers did not decide 
on war in 1914 by an act of free will, but were driven to it by econom- 
ically motivated imperialist rivalries, offended me by its withdrawal of 
responsibility from governments and statesmen—and does so still. How- 
ever, it never occurred to me then or later to question the existence of 
economic imperialism as a phenomenon. Two years ago, when I began 
to search the British Foreign Office archives and elsewhere for material 
on the Portuguese territories in Africa—an imperialist’s happy hunting 
ground par excellence—I fully expected to find economic motives a 
predominant, if not paramount, influence on national policies. 

Within and around Portuguese Africa, from the 1880’s onwards, were 
visible many of the hallmarks of economic imperialism. There were con- 
cession-hunters galore, Portuguese and foreign. There were chartered 
companies, the biggest of them, Cecil Rhodes’ British South Africa 
Company (the “Chartered”) and the Mozambique Company, warring 
over the Mashonaland goldfields.*° There were four major railroad 
projects—more, I think, than in the dominions of any other African 
power. One—that from Luanda inland to Ambaca and Malange in 
Angola—was built under a concession including a “kilometric guar- 
antee” of revenues, and hence had the curvilinear characteristics of the 


6 Brailsford, p. 81. 


TV. I. Lenin, Imperialism: the Last Stage of Capitalism (London: Communist Party of 
Great Britain, 1917). 

8 E.g., Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1927). 

9A. J. P. Taylor, “The Rise and Fall of Diplomatic History,” in Englishmen and Others 
(London: Hamish Hamilton, 1956), p. 85. 

19 A good sardonic account of this is to be found in J. E. S. Green, Rhodes Goes North 
(London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1936). 
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railway that so surprised Brailsford on his journey across Turkey.” 
(When it came to be rebuilt, in the 1920’s, its length was shortened by 
one fifth, 100 kilometers.) The African Lakes Company, which operated 
in Nyasaland—inland from Portuguese Mozambique—before it became 
a British protectorate, evinced on a small scale the mixture of commerce 
and philanthropy that Leonard Woolf derides in the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. It is a mixture of constant recurrence: Lovett 
Cameron, who discovered Livingstone’s death, traversed Africa from 
east to west, crusaded against the slave trade, and contributed to the 
magazine Good Words, was a director of the Central Africa and Zout- 
pansberg Exploration Company, which was seeking concessions along 
the lower Zambesi, and was also interested in the “Chartered” Com- 
pany and companies in the Congo Free State and Portuguese Nyasa- 
land. The Honorary Treasurer of the Church Missionary Society was a 
Director of the British East Africa Company. To most contemporaries 
there would have been nothing odd or sinister about this; it is only in 
retrospect that the philanthropy appears tainted with humbug, as 
a cover for the intention to exploit. The supreme example—sufficient to 
give the whole of European activity in Africa a bad name in the eyes 
of some writers—is furnished by Leopold II of Belgium in his personal 
domain—the so-called Congo Free State. (I am not enough of a specialist 
in this field to know whether a plausible attempt to rehabilitate Leo- 
pold might not be possible, or even have been attempted.) 

It is one thing to pile up any number of individual examples of rep- 
rehensible European behavior, some of them moved unquestionably 
by desire for private or corporate profit; it is quite another to erect 
them into a system that is the prime force behind imperialism. A. J. P. 
Taylor has remarked: “The economic analysis [of imperialism] breaks 
down in almost every case which has been examined in detail.” ** My 
own reading suggests that no more than gentle probing will often re- 
veal straining of the evidence. It might perhaps be thought unfair, 
though it is certainly amusing, to adduce the latest example that has 
come to my notice: ** a study of German East Africa, published in East 


11 Brailsford, pp. 83-84. 

12 A. J. P. Taylor, “Economic Imperialism,” idid., p. 79. 

13 Fritz Ferdinand Miiller, Deutschland-Zanzibar-Ostafrika (Berlin: Riitten und Loening, 
1959); photograph facing p. 456, captioned “Gefangene ostafrikanische Freitheitskimpfer 
(D2A Potsdam, RKA 740). This photograph is identical witth that in Paul Reichard, Deutsch- 
Ostafrika: Das Land und seine Bewohner (Leipzig: Otto Spamer, 1892), facing p. 72, captioned 
“Sklavenhandler. Belutsshen und Araber. Nach einer Originalphotographie.” Reichard’s book, 
moreover, is included in Miiller’s bibliography. 

I am indebted to Dr. Jon M. Bridgman for the above information. 
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Berlin and based on the Potsdam archives, in which a photograph of 
captured Arab slave-raiders, which had already been reproduced in a 
book written at the time, is recaptioned “Fighters for Freedom.” But 
even a writer of Leonard Woolf’s distinction turns out to be surprisingly 
vulnerable. He has a great deal of satirical fun at the expense of the 
British “empire builder” Lugard, whose doings in East Africa certainly 
provide a sitting target for the anti-imperialist. Like the modern East 
German, however, Woolf manages to overlook the existence of an 
Arab slave trade in East Africa in the eighties. The African Lakes 
Company, he says, was engaged in war against the natives who were 
slave-raiders, and Lugard considered whether he should offer the 
Company his services. “Enquiries satisfied him that it would be as 
good a cause to shoot the slave-raiders of Lake Nyasa as the Abyssinians 
of Abyssinia, the Burmese of Burma, the Africans of the Sudan, or 
the Afghans of Afghanistan.” “ As the parallel does not hold good for 
Nyasa, the gibe misses its mark. Lugard’s own account of this episode,”” 
on which Woolf relies, does not say in so many words that the slave- 
traders were Arabs; in 1893, when it was published, this would have 
been common knowledge. Indeed, one cannot believe that Woolf him- 
self, even a generation later, had no inkling of it. 

More seriously misleading is Woolf’s account of the British “ulti- 
matum” to Portugal in January 1890. He makes out that “Rhodes and 
his followers early saw” the danger that Portuguese territorial claims 
would block the Cape-to-Cairo scheme, obtained a footing in Nyasaland 
by subsidizing the African Lakes Company, “and were then successful 
in preventing its abandonment by the British Government to Portugal. 
There followed a sharp struggle between the Chartered Company and 
the Portuguese Government, an ultimatum from Great Britain to Por- 
tugal . . .”*° But what prevented the British Government from aban- 
doning Nyasaland to the Portuguese was not Cecil Rhodes, but the 
ghost of David Livingstone. The Portuguese Government, in informal 
discussions early in 1889, had professed willingness to give up the 
cherished claim for an uninterrupted strip of territory across central 
Africa, between Angola and Mozambique, in return for British ac- 
knowledgment of its sovereignty over the Shiré highlands, including 
the Blantyre mission of the Church of Scotland. Foreign Office officials 


14 Woolf, p. 273. 

15 F, L. Lugard, The Rise of Our East African Empire (London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
1893), I, 18. 

16 Woolf, pp. 182-83. 
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counselled Lord Salisbury to agree, but he was unwilling to go forward 
in face of Scottish religious sentiment. (It is of interest that no less a 
personage than Sir John Kirk, one-time companion of Livingstone, 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, and soon to be a Director of Rhodes’ 
Chartered Company and of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
favored the complete cession of Nyasaland to Portugal as late as Sep- 
tember 1888.) '* All idea of ceding Blantyre had been given up before 
Rhodes came to London and was persuaded by H. H. Johnston to 
finance, in part, the establishment of British control north of the Zam- 
besi, so circumventing any objection by the Treasury, or by the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, to such adventures. Rhodes helped provide the 
means by which Salisbury’s policy was carried out: he did not decide 
the policy itself, which on this occasion might be termed economical, 
rather than economic, imperialism. 

As for the actual British ultimatum to Portugal, it was triggered off by 
the clash, later in the same year 1889, between a Portuguese expedition 
led by the famous explorer Serpa Pinto, and the Makololo on the Shiré 
(where they had been planted by Livingstone). Serpa Pinto’s expedition 
was itself but the culmination of a Portuguese campaign of pinpricks 
against the Nyasa settlements.’® This had begun in December 1887 with 
the seizure of the African Lakes Company’s river steamer, the James 
Stevenson, notwithstanding assurances, at the Berlin Conference of 
1884-1885, that freedom of navigation on the Zambesi would be re- 
spected; it had continued in the form of vexatious stoppages of arms 
and ammunition in transit to Nyasa. These and other aggressive mani- 
festations, including the seizure of the British-built Delagoa Bay rail- 
way in 1889, constituted provocation enough to Lord Salisbury’s gov- 
ernment without any prodding from the Cape Colony or the Chartered 
Company. True, the Company had very definite economic interests in 
Mashonaland that were threatened by the Portuguese advance; true, it 
took advantage of the situation created by the ultimatum to seize 
Manica from the Portuguese (which is what Woolf was thinking of). 
But the treaty of 1891, which embodied a territorial settlement with 
Portugal in Africa, was not in accordance with Rhodes’ wishes and 


17 Roland Oliver, Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1957), p. 152 ff. For Kirk’s views, minute by Sir Villiers Lister of the Foreign 
Office, dated September 25, 1888, on Lisbon dispatch No. 114 Africa of September 19; London: 
Public Record Office, F.O. 84/1900. 

18 Foreign Office Confidential Print, No. 5950: “Memorandum by Sir Percy Anderson on 
the Portuguese Campaign in Africa,” January 6, 1890. (I have been unable to find any 
original MS. version of this memorandum in the Foreign Office Archives.) 
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hopes, and the later delimitations of the frontier disappointed him even 
more. Both Lord Salisbury and afterwards Lord Rosebery treated Portu- 
gal with studious moderation. 

I have singled out these errors of Woolf because, of all these anti- 
imperialist writers, he makes the most consistent attempt to give chap- 
ter and verse for his statements. His book remains indispensable to the 
student of imperialism—how indispensable can best be shown by an 
example I encountered when consulting the work of a recent, estab- 
lished writer in this field. Dr. Roland Oliver’s The Missionary Factor in 
East Africa has thrown much new light, at any rate for this generation, 
on the non-economic influences at work at the time of the scramble 
for Africa. But on one episode—the sending of Lugard to Uganda by 
the British East Africa Company—he has gone farther into error. He 
accepts the claim of McDermott, the secretary and apologist of the 
Company, that this was done in response to pressure by the British 
Government and public opinion, “serving the call of patriotism in de- 
fiance of their own economic interests.” *® But Woolf demonstrated a 
generation ago that the Company had asked Lugard to command an 
expedition to Uganda, and that he had agreed in principle to do so, as 
early as November 1889; that he was given formal instructions in 
March 1890; and that only after this, in April 1890, was there any sus- 
tained mention of Uganda in the British press (which in this context 
means The Times). In other words, the pressure of public opinion in 
support of the Uganda expedition, and any benevolent interest—it was 
no more than that—that the Foreign Office may have expressed in the 
enterprise, were organized by the promoters. It is a tribute to their skill 
—and a warning to professional historians—that Dr. Oliver, sixty years 
later, should find McDermott’s “evidence” convincing.” 

The whole short history of the British East Africa Company, from 
the launching of the Uganda project to the British Government’s de- 
cision to turn the whole of the Company’s territory into two protector- 
ates, is a locus classicus for the manipulation—rather, the fabrication— 
of public opinion by a handful of influential persons. Woolf’s account 
of it might almost have been taken from one of Belloc’s satirical novels 
of the Edwardian political scene; it is not only convincing but hilarious. 
Nevertheless—-to my mind at any rate—it fails to establish Woolf’s case 
on the score of motive. Except at the end of the Company’s career, 





19 Roland Oliver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa (London: Longmans, Green and 
Company Ltd., 1952), p. 140. 
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when the decision to withdraw its charter was already taken and the 
only question remaining was the amount of compensation to be paid 
the shareholders, financial gain, as well as decent administration, seem 
to have been subordinated to the acquisition of territory for its own sake. 
It is true that the treaty that Captain Lugard forced upon King Mwanga 
of Uganda might have been construed—as Woolf construes it—to give 
the Company a monopoly of trade. It is also true that the Company 
sought a government guarantee of interest on the capital proposed to 
be invested in the railway from Mombasa inland. But the latter at any 
rate suggests a prudent desire to insure against loss rather than a belief 
that vast profits were to be had by exploitation. In fact, the economic 
benefits Great Britain obtained from the conquest of Uganda were for 
many years negligible at best. If indeed British capitalism were seeking 
compensation overseas for the low purchasing power of the British 
masses, Uganda was hardly a likely place to find it. 

The Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique might seem 
more promising, because they were known to contain some of, or at any 
rate be on the route to, the mineral wealth of the far interior of southern 
Africa—the gold mines and the copper belt. To this day the importance 
of the ports of Lobito, Lourengo Marques, and Beira lies principally in 
the transit trade. But if one studies the history of these territories be- 
tween 1880 and 1920, say, what stands out is the difficulty they had in 
attracting investment capital—second only to their chronic shortage of 
labor in impeding economic development. Investors in Portugal itself 
were shy of colonial enterprises. The Mozambique Company, which 
enjoyed semi-sovereign rights over the province of Manica and Sofala, 
and which was owned by British, French, and Belgian interests, was 
apparently unable to raise funds to build the Beira-Rhodesia railroad— 
to which it was committed by the treaty of 1891—and was constrained 
to hand the task over to a subsidiary of its rival, Rhodes’ Chartered 
Company. Sir Robert Williams’ Benguella railway, for which the con- 
cession was granted in 1902, was twenty-five years and more abuilding, 
for lack of capital. (Incidentally, Indian coolie labor recruited in Natal 
had to be used to build the first, most difficult stretch of the line, up to 
the Angolan plateau.) The railroad inland from Luanda, grandly called 
the TransAfrican Railway Company, was built and sustained only by 
reason of a heavy subsidy from the home government. The short 
stretch of railroad from Lourengo Marques to the Transvaal border was 
provided for by a treaty between the Transvaal and Portugal in 1877, 
but it was six years before a concessionaire was found (the American 
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Colonel McMurdo); he had the greatest difficulty in raising funds, and 
though he eventually succeeded in building the line, died (it is said) 
insolvent. Shortly after his death, the Portuguese Government rescinded 
the concession (July 1889) and confiscated the line, giving rise to an 
arbitration that was not settled for ten years. During this arbitration it 
came out that the line was so badly built that large-scale works on it 
were necessary. It also came out that the issued capital of the Delagoa 
Bay railway had been heavily watered, the difference between it and 
the cost of construction going into the pockets of McMurdo and his 
confederates.”* 

The suspicion of malpractice that hung over McMurdo—which was 
used very effectively by the Portuguese Government in defending the 
arbitration proceedings—was common to many of the concessions 
being granted, in Mozambique particularly, in the 1890’s. McMurdo 
at least built his railroad; not so the Nyassa Company, which had un- 
dertaken to build a railroad inland from the coast at Pemba Bay (now 
Porto Amelia) to Lake Nyasa as a condition of receiving its concession. 
Almost the first act of its directors in London was to issue some unau- 
thorized postage stamps and let them loose on philatelists through an 
unsuspecting English dealer. That railroad remains unbuilt to this day. 
Concessions in the southern part of Mozambique, around Lourenco 
Marques and along the Limpopo, were freely hawked around the city 
of London even before they were ratified by the Cortes—which fre- 
quently did not happen. The British Foreign and Colonial Offices were 
much exercised about these concessions, particularly lest they might fall 
into German or Boer hands and so lead to alien control of the port and 
railway of Lourenco Marques. (In that age of the coal-burning battle- 
ship, any good port was a potential coaling station.) One of them, the so- 
called Eiffe or Katembe concession, to a German, was mentioned in the 
secret Anglo-German negotiations in 1898 for the eventual partition 
of the Portuguese colonies. Its political character is illustrated by its 
fate after the defeat of the Boers; Eiffe could find no takers for it in 
Germany, and in 1902 was constrained to offer it to the British Govern- 
ment. They referred it to the new government of the Transvaal—with 
what result I am at present unable to say.” 


21 The main facts about the Delagoa Bay railway are set out in the report of the Berne 
Tribunal: Sentence Finale Tribunal du Delagoa . . . concernant le Chemin de Fer de 
Lourenco Marques . . . (Berne: Imprimerie Cooperative, 1900). A useful account of the 
TransAfrica Railway’s financial troubles is an official publication, Questéo do Caminho de Ferro 
de Ambaca: relatorio da Comisséo mixta nomeada por Portaria de 21 de Marco de 1912 
(Lisbon: Imprensa Nacional, 1913). 

22 London: Public Record Office, F.O. 63/1446, 1441 passim. 
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A major attraction to concession-hunters in Portuguese Africa in the 
1880's and 18g0’s, because of the political weakness of the mother coun- 
try, was the possibility of making a deal with an interested foreign 
government. The British Foreign Office and Colonial Office were beset 
by persons of various nationalities who claimed to have infallible 
means of laying hands on the Delegoa Bay railway. As Edward Fairfield 
—in Sir Harry Johnston’s view the only member of the Colonial Of- 
fice staff who knew anything about Africa—wrote in a minute of 
September 1892, “schemes were being constantly pressed on us by all 
sorts of people—generally moneyless themselves—ex-tobacconists, Irish 
Militia majors, men-milliners and such like.” * It was indeed unlikely 
that some obscure person should succeed where Cecil Rhodes and the 
House of Rothschild failed. One of the more entertaining of these proj- 
ects, by reason of the persons involved in it, concerned the Mossamedes 
Company, holder of a large land concession—23 million hectares—in 
southern Angola, and founded in 1894 with French capital. For the first 
few years of its existence it made losses. In May 1898 Count Bliicher, 
grandson of the joint victor of Waterloo, approached the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices about a scheme for British interests to acquire the 
Company. He brought with him an unsigned note to the effect that 
Mr. (later Sir) Ernest Cassel would be willing to put up the money 
in return for a knighthood (K.C.M.G.). Amid some hilarity in official 
circles, an unsigned reply was sent back to the effect that the govern- 
ment could not bind Her Majesty the Queen in advance, but that it 
had never been backward in recognizing services to the Empire. The 
exchanges stopped at this point by reason of the Anglo-German secret 
treaty of 1898, which placed Mossamedes and its hinterland in the pro- 
spective inheritance of Germany.” 

Commentators on the treaty of 1898 have dwelt on its significance for 
Anglo-German relations and as an illustration of imperialist diplomacy. 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, one-time permanent head of the Foreign Office, 
regarded it as a supremely cynical maneuver.” Its practical consequences 
for the territories in question have not, so far as I know, been noticed. 
By it, Britain and Germany agreed in effect to stop competing politically 

23 Minute by Edward Fairfield, 23 September 1892, Colonial Office “secret” file 6865 
(Public Record Office, C.O. 537/127). 

24 For a sanguine account of the Mossamedes Company’s prospects, J. Darcy, La Conquéie 
d’Afrique (Paris: Perrin et Cie, 1900), pp. 164-66. For the Bliicher scheme, Public Record 
Office, F.O. 63/1357. The text of the Anglo-German Treaty of 1898 is printed in British 
Documents on the Origin of the War [of 1914], I, 73-75. The Katembe concession is men- 


tioned in the draft declaration on pp. 64-65. 
25 Harold Nicolson, Portrait of a Diplomatist (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1930), p. 285. 
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against each other in Angola and Mozambique and to combine against 
any third party—meaning either the Boers or the French—seeking 
concessions there. This meant, for instance, that the British Govern- 
ment could not and did not support Robert Williams in his bid for 
the Benguella railway concession, nor encourage the British who were 
interested in the Nyassa Company. Their areas of operation lay “in 
the German inheritance.” *® Moreover, it also meant that the British 
would not seek further concessions of a “political” character even in the 
area reserved to themselves, for fear of provoking a German claim on the 
Portuguese for an “equivalent.” During the early years of this century, 
for instance, the British majority element among the shareholders in the 
Mozambique Company were scheming to secure complete control and 
then sell out to the British South Africa Company (Rhodes’ “Char- 
tered”). They sought and obtained Foreign Office support for the 
earlier stages of this plan, which required at any rate benevolent neu- 
trality on the part of the Portuguese Government, which had substan- 
tial voting strength in the Company. The Belgian, Colonel Thys, was 
maneuvered out of the key post in the Company, chairman of the 
“United British and French Committees,” in favor of an Englishman, 
Sir Thomas Holditch, and a nominee of the British interest, the Mar- 
quéz de Fontes Pereira de Mello, was appointed managing director in 
Lisbon. Another Englishman, Colonel Arnold, a protegé of Sir George 
Taubman Goldie, had since 1899 been installed in the key post of 
Director-General of Exploitation at Beira. To him it must have seemed 
that the British Government approved a policy of peaceful penetration 
in the territories of Manica and Sofala; indeed he claimed that Joseph 
Chamberlain and Alfred Milner, consulted in January 1903, had agreed 
that the appropriate successor to the private financiers then backing 
the Mozambique Company would be either the British South Africa 
Company, then governing Rhodesia, or a group with that Company 
behind them. This offered the private financiers in question the prospect 
of a way out on profitable terms that might otherwise be denied them, 
for the Company was not prospering and its shares stood at a heavy 
discount. But when, in 1908, Colonel Arnold went further and submitted 
a scheme for the direct lease of the territories by British interests, the 
Foreign Office pointed out that the treaty of 1898 would render such 
a lease inoperative unless and until Germany got a quid-pro-quo from 


26 Public Record Office, F.O. 63/1445 (Benguella railway); F.O. 2/667, especially letter 
from Major Spisbury of the Nyassa Company to Marquess of Lansdowne, 31 January 1900, 
and letter, Admiralty-Foreign Office, 7 April 1900. 
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Portugal. On Arnold’s warning that “much spadework” would have 
to be done before the matter was broached between governments, the 
Foreign Office commented that the sooner such spadework was put a 
stop to the better. A similar line was taken about a renewed proposal, 
this time from the Transvaal Government, to take a lease on the port and 
railway of Lourenco Marques.’ The German Government, for its part, 
made no further efforts, after 1898, to gain concessions in the Boer Re- 
publics; but in 1914 German banks gained control of the Nyassa Com- 
pany and sought control of the Benguella railway.” 

The point of recounting these activities is that, while unquestionably 
falling within the definition “imperialist,” they accord remarkably ill 
with the notion, embodied in the first two opening quotations, of the 
capitalist in search of profit pushing his government into “the extension 
of the State’s territory by conquest or occupation.” So far from being a 
prime mover in imperialist activities, he looks more like a camp fol- 
lower, a skirmisher, or even a buccaneer—Drake or Hawkins born out 
of time. (When one comes to think of it, the notion of professional 
politicians of the calibre of Salisbury or Bismarck being subservient to 
any but political considerations looks pretty unlikely.) Enterprises like 
the Chartered Company, the Mozambique Company, and the Nyassa 
Company, all had a strong speculative aspect from the very beginning; 
they were a different sort of enterprise from the industrial or com- 
mercial business in which the “stay-at-home” investor put his money. 
Very often the speculation was not successful: the Chartered Company 
never paid a dividend during the whole time it was responsible for 
Rhodesian administration; the Mozambique Company did little if at 
all better for its shareholders. (The lure that failed to materialize was 
in each case gold.) Sometimes one may doubt whether the promoters 
of such companies as the Nyassa Company and the Mossamedes Com- 
pany could have taken their own pretensions seriously; whether they 
did not intend to exploit the investing public at home rather than the 
African native. (A French writer remarked that some subscribers 
could be found there for railroad or canal shares on Mars or Saturn.) *° 

Again, although a promoter might seek to cash in on imperialist 
rivalries, to foster them if necessary, many companies were financed on 
the international money market. An earlier biographer of Cecil Rhodes 


27 [bid., F.O. 63/1446; F.O. 367/88, files 23981, 28073. 

28 Herbert Feis, Europe: the World’s Banker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), pp. 
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noted that the shareholders of the Chartered Company were scattered 
all over Europe.*® Germany might clamor for a place in the sun, but 
“sufficient capital could not be found to finance the development of 
Southwest Africa and the government was forced to consent to the 
admission of English capital to a large share of its undertaking. That 
the field was not left to a still greater extent to British enterprise was 
due to the pressure of the Chancellor . .. German capital was drawn 
far more quickly to the gold fields of South Africa.” ** The characteristic 
investor abroad, in Germany and even in Great Britain, was not a Hob- 
sonian capitalist seeking fresh outlets, but a rentier; the major part of 
both countries’ overseas investments was in the form of fixed-interest 
securities. 

In 1896 Joseph Chamberlain made a speech before the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce in which he declared that the most important 
duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers was “the development and the mainte- 
nance of that vast agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial enter- 
prise upon which the welfare and even the existence of our great popu- 
lation depends . . . All the great offices of State are occupied with 
commercial affairs. The Foreign Office and the Colonial Office are 
chiefly engaged in finding new markets and in defending old ones. 
The War Office and Admiralty are mostly occupied in preparations for 
the defense of those markets and for the protection of our commerce 

. it is not too much to say that commerce is the greatest of all 
political interests, and that that Government deserves most the popu- 
lar approval which does most to increase our trade and to settle on a 
firm foundation.” 

In 1894 Chamberlain had said, also in Birmingham, that it was the 
duty of the government “so to arrange its policy that every inducement 
shall be given to the demand [for goods]; that new markets shall be 
created, and that old markets shall be effectually developed . . . For 
these reasons I would never lose the hold which we now have over 
our great Indian dependency . . . for the same reasons I have urged 
upon this Government, and upon previous Governments, the necessity 
for using every legitimate opportunity to extend our influence and con- 
trol in that great African continent which is now being opened up to 
civilization and commerce.” * 

Woolf (to whom I am indebted for these quotations) rightly dubs 
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them, and similar statements by French and German politicians and 
publicists, neo-mercantilism; Mr. Chamberlain’s conception of the 
state, he says, “approximates more closely to a super-joint-stock-company 
than to a ‘City of God.’” He goes on to show, from the example of 
East Africa, that conquest as a means of securing markets for British 
goods, or conserving supplies of raw materials, was a delusion. “The 
use of the State’s power in Africa to support the economic interests of 
its citizens and to acquire African territory has poisoned international 
relations at their source during the last forty years [c. 1880-1920] . . . 
European policy in Africa may not have been the immediate cause of 
the Great War, but you cannot have a policy such as Europe pursued 
in Africa between 1880 and 1914 without great wars.” ** There could 
hardly be a greater indictment of the imperialists than that they pur- 
sued a policy not only vicious in itself, but futile in terms of the ends 
they sought. 

The precise influence of African and other “colonial” rivalries on the 
outbreak of war in 1914 is a matter that cannot be disposed of at the 
tail end of a paper such as this. I will only say that in my view—which 
may perhaps be influenced by what has happened since—the “scramble 
for Africa” was, at any rate comparatively speaking, an orderly and 
decent affair as between European governments. Nor do I believe, pace 
Joseph Chamberlain, Jules Ferry, and the rest, that the prime motive of 
imperialist governments was economic. What Yves Guyot, author of 
the third opening quotation, could see in 1885 about the limitations in 
the colonial market must have been clear to many others besides. Rhodes 
himself, speaking in July 1889 to Sir Philip Currie, Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, just before the grant of his Company’s 
charter and a year before Salisbury’s African settlement with Germany, 
said he wanted not only trade but territory in central Africa north of 
the Zambesi, and that the communication between Lake Nyasa and 
Lake Tanganyika was the key to Africa.** The pursuit of trade was re- 
spectable, the overt seizure of territory less so; Chamberlain, in the 1894 
speech already quoted, protested that he was not a Jingo. Moreover, he 
was speaking in his own home town of Birmingham. I doubt if we need 
look further for an explanation of speeches such as his. A political 
speaker, as Dr. Johnson said of writers of lapidary inscriptions, “is not 
upon oath.” In any event, it is emphatically not the case that the 
Foreign Office or even the Colonial Office in the nineties was chiefly 





33 Tbid., p. 321. 
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engaged upon economic questions. Their chief concern was playing the 
good old game of power politics. 

In that game there were economic moves, of course; there were 
possibilities of private, as well as public, profit and loss. Europe around 
the turn of the century was a plutocratic society of a kind that has now 
passed away, and governments were not so much influenced by that 
society as a part of it. I think of Francis Bertie, himself the younger son 
of a peer, coming back from an encounter with Alfred Rothschild at 
the Turf Club to write a Foreign Office minute in longhand to Lord 
Salisbury about the Portuguese need for a loan—or of Pinheiro Chagas, 
one-time Portuguese Minister of Marine and Colonies, leaving office 
in accordance with the principles of “rotativismo” and immediately 
becoming chairman of the colonial railroad company to which he had 
just granted a concession. Nevertheless the Foreign Office was not a 
branch of the House of Rothschild, nor did the Portuguese hold on to 
their African dominions merely for what could be got out of them. As 
Eca de Queiroz sardonically observed, “neither the praetor nor the 
descendants of Alfonso do Albuquerque concern themselves with such 
sordid details.” ** Though the bankruptcy of the Portuguese state could 
largely be put down to expenditure on the colonies, a proposal that 
Mozambique be sold to finance development of the remainder found 
few takers. The Portuguese felt—and feel—that their overseas posses- 
sions have been a symbol of their place in the world, even a warranty 
_ of their independence as a nation. From this extreme one may perhaps 
infer something of imperialist motives in other countries. If I were 
tempted to set up a rival doctrine of economic imperialism to that of 
Hobson and Lenin, my choice for prophet would be Veblen, the apostle 
of conspicuous consumption. 

The word “tempted” is used advisedly. I have come to feel that a 
besetting sin of economic historians is going a-whoring after what 
Professor Cairncross has lately termed “striking and colourful first ap- 
proximations.” *° He was referring to Rostow’s stages of economic 
growth, as good an example as one could wish of an expository device, 
useful in the classroom, being fabricated into a tool of universal appli- 
cation. One’s sense of proportion is staggered at hearing of an ad hoc 
international conference to discuss it. But it is only the latest in a series 
of overworked mechanisms. I call to mind the literature on the rise of 
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capitalism (with or without religion), the controversy over the gentry 
in seventeenth-century England, whose protagonists received so salutary 
a drubbing from Professor Hexter *’ a few years ago, and—in the field 
of political history—the attempt of the Namier School to substitute in- 
terests for ideas in eighteenth-century England. All these are simply 
bright ideas that have gotten out of hand, to the point of becoming 
heresies. The doctrine of economic imperialism is another instance of 
the same thing. 

There is little we as historians can do to stop this happening outside 
our professional bailiwick. The almost universal execration of the 
savants has not stopped Toynbee from becoming a prophet of renown; 
already the economists are beginning to build structures of prognostica- 
tion on the hollow foundation-stone of Rostow’s “take-off.” ** I have 
not inquired into the reception of Hobson’s book when it first came 
out, but its ideas have since gone round the world; “colonialism,” a 
word to which I cannot ascribe any precise or useful meaning, is on 
every man’s lips. I repeat that we cannot put an end to these phenomena 
of mass culture, but we can at least refrain from endorsing them—can 
keep our minds free from cant. At bottom, all these heresies stem from 
a single error—the belief in the possibility of constructing historical 
laws, to be used—what else?—for the purposes of prophecy. (Some- 
times this misuse of history may be concealed by sleight of hand, which 
produces an historical rabbit out of an a priori hat, but that is by the 
way.) 

This belief rests upon a fundamentally mistaken notion of historical 
knowledge. Historical facts are not, like the phenomena of the natural 
scientist, simply observed or perceived by the historian; as Collingwood 
has remarked, “history does not consist of events causally determined 
and scientifically comprehensible; these are ideas appropriate to the 
interpretation of nature.” *° Historical knowledge consists in “the dis- 
cerning of the thought which is the inner side of the event.” Unless a 
historical fact has been so ascertained, it is not capable of being used as 
a datum for generalization; if it has been so ascertained, generalization 
serves no useful purpose. “If, by historical thinking, we already under- 
stand how and why Napoleon established his ascendancy in France, 
nothing is added to our understanding of that process by the statement 

37 J. H. Hexter, “Storm over the Gentry,” Encounter, May 1958, pp. 22-24. 

38 E.g., P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan, “International Aid for Underdeveloped Countries,” The 
Review of Economics and Statistics, XLII, No. 2 (May 1961), 107-38. 


89R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946); re-issued 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 150. 
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(however true) that similar things have happened elsewhere. It zs only 
when the particular fact cannot be understood by itself that such state- 
ments are of value [my italics].” *° 

This last dictum of Collingwood’s puts in a nutshell the scope, pur- 
pose, and limits of historical—and I would dare say most, if not all, 
economic—generalization. It seems to me that such circumscription is 
all to the good. We cannot use this knowledge to foretell the future; 
the prophetic books of (for example) Mr. Colin Clark have been more 
conclusively falsified ** than those of the poet William Blake can ever 
be. But we can use it as a guide to action. To quote Collingwood yet 
again, “the historian may well be related to the non-historian as the 
trained woodsman is to the ignorant traveller . . . [His] business is 
to reveal the less obvious features hidden from a careless eye in the 
present situation.” * 

For one practitioner at any rate, this claim for his discipline strikes 
the right chord; neither self-effacing nor overweening, it offers profes- 
sional challenge, but also the prospect of professional satisfaction. 





RicHarp J. Hammonpn, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University 


40 Ibid., pp. 222-23. 

41 See K. C. Kogiku, “The Economics of 1960 Revisited,’ The Review of Economics and 
Statistics, XLI, No. 4 (November 1960), 373-97. 

42R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 100. 








The Opportunity to Multiply: 
Demographic Aspects of Modern Colonialism 


HE era of modern colonialism has also been the period of rapid 

and accelerating population increase throughout most of the world. 
The beginning of this trend was in Europe, and along with the expan- 
sion of European-originating influences, shock waves of demographic 
change seized larger and larger parts of mankind. The culmination of 
this trend may not yet be in sight; the lack of economic balance which 
it has brought to many countries belongs to the legacy of the colonial 
era and constitutes one of the principal socio-economic problems of the 
present and the immediate future. Its probable continuation cannot be 
ignored here; forecasts of population growth made by the United 
Nations or found in other recent literature will therefore be discussed 
along with the historical data on population change. The latter as well 
as the former must perforce be presented in rather broad terms, as mag- 
nitudes rather than as precise data. 

Pre-industrial mankind lived under the Malthusian law as under a 
spell of nature. Numbers of people could only grow slowly over the 
long run because economic opportunity to multiply was scarce and 
expanded slowly as well. Regarding the totals for continents and other 
major geographical subdivisions of the world it is easy to demonstrate 
that long-term growth rates prior to the Industrial Revolution must 
have been rather below one quarter per cent per year, this being the 
net result of temporarily speedier population growth and intervening 
setbacks. 

The colonial epoch witnessed, first, the opening up of new areas to 
technologies developed elsewhere and capable of rapid exploitation 
of dormant natural wealth. Not the least important was the accelerated 
spread of cultivated plants and domestic animals and the increased pos- 
sibilities for production that went with them. Second came the subse- 
quent avalanche of technological innovations, opening up virtually new 
resources within the old ones at a rate to which there had been no prec- 
edent. That both of these meant increased economic opportunity is 
commonplace; that they meant increased opportunity for larger num- 
bers of humans to survive by each generation, is no less commonplace.” 

1]Tt is not overlooked that analogous processes may have happened in earlier epochs, even 
though on a far smaller scale. In the quantitative sense, the modern “population explosion” is, 


of course, without precedent. 
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The following aims at giving some quantitative indications of the way 
in which such opportunity accrued to different civilizations or types of 
community.” 

Data for the world as a whole and some of its main parts have been 
estimated for the last three centuries.* It goes without saying that much 
of the older data is conjectural in nature.* Both for the world and the 
Asia totals, much hinges on some rather vague estimates of population 
in China and India. Also, the African figures prior to 1900 suffer from 
the frailty of the basic assumption that the population was to have been 
relatively static over a long period. 

Despite these reserves, one major conclusion is beyond doubt in 
principle and magnitude, if very uncertain as to the actual figures: the 
population of Europe and the newly discovered overseas continents 
grew much more rapidly than that of Asia and Africa, during most of 
the modern epoch. 

Estimates by continents indicate among other things, that Africa 
once had a much larger part of the world total two or three hundred 
years ago and has not caught up with the growth rate of the Americas, 
which started with a demonstrably much lower level of total popula- 
tion. The Americas appear to have overtaken Africa, slightly above the 
hundred-million level in each continent, only rather late in the nine- 
teenth century. The long-term growth rate in the Americas has been 
faster than in any other continent, except Oceania after 1850. 

Europe had a considerably slower growth rate in modern time than 
any of the newly discovered continents, even though it did for some 
time surpass both Asia and Africa. The early part of the nineteenth 
century saw similar growth rates (on the one to one and one-half per 
cent level) in western Europe including France, and in Russia. In the 
Mediterranean countries, growth was slower at that time. The same 
was the case in eastern Europe, partly because of the conditions in the 
Balkans, still dominated by the Ottoman empire; the estimates are very 
uncertain, however. During the second half of the same century, 


* The concept of “race” has very little interest in this connection and will be largely ignored. 
Apart from being a highly spurious concept in itself (we know precious little about human 
heredity), the notion of “race” is in most cases a misnomer for cultural distinctions which are 
the true substance of so-called “racial” conflicts. 

3 See above all A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, Past Growth and Present Trends 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1936), and M. R. Reinhard, Histoire de la population mondiale 
de 1700 & 1948 (Paris: Domat Montchrestien, 1949-50). For recent data, see the United Nations’ 
Demographic Yearbook. 

4On the difficulties of historical demography, see, e.g., J. C. Russell, Late Ancient 
and Mediaeval Population (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1958). 
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growth was strongly accelerated in eastern Europe and somewhat less 
so in Russia. Western Europe, except France, also continued at a 
similar rate as before, while southern Europe continued to grow more 
slowly, and France slowed down radically, beginning its period of 
stagnation. During the first half of the twentieth century, growth 
slowed down in western Europe and was stepped up in southern Europe, 
while both the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe suffered setbacks through 
the wars and events connected with them. 

For the European growth story, migration to the Americas has 
played a smaller quantitative role than usually believed. Net migration 
to the United States from Europe up to 1914 has totaled less than 
twenty-five million, and by far the largest part of this was after 1850. 
When Europe’s own population increased from some one hundred and 
twenty million in 1700, to around one hundred ninety million in 1810 
and four hundred million in 1900, then obviously the overseas migra- 
tion did not give much relief to population pressure, except in the 
period 1850-1914. To what extent (if any at all) Europe’s population 
would have been different without this emigration, is impossible to 
demonstrate. Prior to the year 1800, too, the number of Europeans who 
migrated to North America was a very small fraction of the five mil- 
lion who lived in the United States at that time; internal growth ac- 
counting for most of the population increase in the new continent. In 
Latin America also, before 1750 Europeans and assimilated Negroes 
and mestizoes amounted to only a million or two. Only a five-figure 
number of Spaniards and Portuguese had gone overseas in the first 
two to three centuries after the discoveries. All counted, the Africans 
who were hauled to the Americas as slaves may have been more numer- 
ous than all Europeans who migrated there up to 1800. The opportunity 
for West Europeans to migrate en masse came only a few decades be- 
fore their natural growth began to slow down. In France, the slow- 
down came even before that opportunity. Rapid growth in the new 
countries accounted for much more than massive migration. In southern 
Europe, the different demographic trend was more in line with the op- 
portunity to emigrate. 

There are other instances to the same effect. Ten thousand French 
people came to Canada in the seventeenth century and with almost no 
further immigration, the French-Canadians are now several million. 
The numbers of Dutchmen and French Huguenots who settled in the 
Cape Colony were also counted in very small numbers, and their off- 
spring in the Boer population are now between one and one-half and 
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two million, not counting the Cape coloreds who speak their language. 

In eastern Europe, the decay of the Ottoman empire left in its wake 
wide areas where the native population was sparse, probably more so 
than in antiquity. The more pacified and secure conditions that gradu- 
ally became established in the succession states made for increase and 
also for streams of migration; the linguistic or ethnographic boundaries 
between the Balkan and Danubian peoples were long in a flux. German 
and Hungarian colonization tried to stem the rising tide of increasing 
Slavic and Rumanian populations, while fragments of Moslem popu- 
lation constituted residual problems. 

Even before the decolonization of the Balkans, the Russian empire 
had expanded ethnographically and demographically as well as politi- 
cally, as it took over more and more territory that had been held by 
Asiatic powers in the Middle Ages. Throughout the nineteenth century 
population increase in the old parts of Russia was no more rapid than 
in most parts of Europe, while the new territories to the south and 
east grew much faster. This distinction of trend lasted until 1914 and 
led, among other things, to a shift of emphasis within the Russian 
empire. An important fact is that the areas of free peasants and shep- 
herds grew much faster than the old areas of peasant serfdom. Already 
by 1860, when the serfs were liberated, they had declined relatively to 
being only half of the agricultural population of the Russian empire. 
The obsolescence of serfdom was thus underscored by demographic 
facts, and conditions in the new areas helped the case of freedom in all 
of Russia. Since the revolution, the southern and southeastern parts of 
European Russia have stagnated in population numbers even more 
than the parts referred to as “old” Russia in the nineteenth century. At 
the same time, the trend of speedy increase has continued in the Asian 
parts of the U.S.S.R., largely because of organized population transfers. 
“Old” Russia has now only about three times as many people as in 1811, 
“new” Russia about five times; and both have doubled since around 
1870. The Asian parts have at least five times their population of a 
hundred years ago and twice that of 1913. The Russian element in the 
Asian republics of the U.S.S.R. has been increasing all the time, as it 
has also in the Baltic republics since 1940. 

This story of Russian colonization in its successively annexed terri- 
tories is often not referred to as colonialism. The fact that these lands 


5 Data on population history in the Russian empire in A. G. Rashin, Naselenie Rossii za 100 
let (1811-1913 gg.), Statisticheskie ocherki pod redaktsiet §. G. Strumilina (Moscow: Gosstat- 
izdat, 1956); data since 1914 in recent statistical handbooks, including also published details 
from the 1959 census of population. 
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were adjacent rather than overseas may have given the impression that 
the country was only filling up its own territory. The way in which 
many non-Russian peoples were swept away or absorbed by planned 
Russianization is nevertheless part of the story of demographic expan- 
sion in the colonial era. 

The Americas were not only an area of sparse population, with a 
few not overly large concentrations, at the time of discovery; according 
to all estimates worthy of discussion, they remained in a similar situa- 
tion up until around 1750. North America had not much surpassed the 
one-million mark at that time, and Latin America had still only the 
dozen million inhabitants of the time of Columbus. Small immigation 
and the beginnings of mixed and more or less assimilated non-European 
populations had thus done little more than fill the gaps of declining 
non-assimilated Amerindian populations. At the time of Napoleon, 
when France had twenty-five and Russia around forty million in- 
habitants, the briskly growing United States population was in the 
five- to eight-million bracket, and the less rapidly increasing Latin 
America populations climbed to the vicinity of twenty million. At 
the time of liberation, about half the population of Spanish America 
consisted of non-assimilated Indians, and the several political declarations 
made in favor of the aboriginal peoples at that time belong in this con- 
text.° It is also only from around 1750 that the European and assimilated 
populations of Latin America began to increase rapidly; in fact, their 
growth rate was comparable to that of the population of the United 
States in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. As a result, 
the unassimilated Indians were left behind as an ever-declining minority 
(in relative terms) in the regional total. In absolute terms, the unassimi- 
lated Indian populations are thought to have increased somewhat since 
the early part or the middle of the nineteenth century and should now 
be more numerous than ever before in history, at the same time as they 
are now only a few per cent of all the population of Latin America, and 
probably more close to being finally assimilated than ever before. The 
prospects of ancestral culture in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru 
and Bolivia are likely to be little better than those of the Druids or the 
Irish language. The dominant element in most of Latin America (ex- 
cept the three southernmost countries) is the mestizo; together with the 
mulatto, the Negro and the zambo, he lacks any other cultural or na- 





6 For data on growth of Amerindian population and several indications of the cultural s 


tions, see A. Rosenblat, La podlacion indigena y el mestizaje en America, 2 vols. (Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Nova, 1954). 
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tional identity than that of Latin civilization. The case of Paraguay only 
underscores this further, because the cultural factor that led to the 
establishment of Guarani as a literary language was Jesuit missionaries. 
The most striking case of building up a whole new national body as a 
cultural offspring of the mother country, although most of the human 
material was indigenous or African, is perhaps in Brazil, where unas- 
similated indigenous elements exist only in small jungle tribes. These 
present Brazil with little more of a national problem than do, say, 
arctic nomads in Siberia to the U.S.S.R. 

The same process of assimilation and increasing preponderance for 
the European-originating elements can be seen also if Latin America 
is divided into two groups of countries: one in which unassimilated 
Indians are (or have been until recently) an important element, and one 
in which European-originating and assimilated populations are abso- 
lutely dominating. The former group should include Mexico, continen- 
tal Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay; 
the latter, the Antilles, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and 
Chile. Both have increased since around 1750, but the latter group in- 
creased much more rapidly until the first quarter of the twentieth cent- 
ury. Over the last hundred years, the population of Argentina has in- 
creased tenfold while that of Bolivia only doubled. In the latter country, 
assimilation sometimes went the other way around: Spaniards “going 
native” are reported more often from Bolivia than elsewhere. The un- 
assimilated Indians have thus grown slowly not only because they con- 
tinued to be assimilated; their lingering in their ancestral socio- 
economic setup has also made them a deadweight of more slowly in- 
creasing population which lowered the over-all ratio of the former 
group of countries. Recent data and forecasts for the next few decades 
indicate rather a similar trend of growth in both groups of countries; the 
slow growth of the unassimilated no longer retards the growth of the 
total, when they themselves are only about one tenth even in that group. 

The analogous movement in Oceania came later, starting on a large 
scale only around 1850. This area is often quoted as one where the com- 
ing of Europeans spelled the doom of indigenous populations. One of 
the most dramatic cases is that of the Maoris of New Zealand who gave 
much evidence of vitality and a possibility to build a culture of their 
own. Their decline during the last four decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was reversed, however, and they have since then again begun to 
increase at an accelerating rate. At present they are increasing by 3.5 to 
4 per cent per year and count nearly three times as many individuals 
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as in 1860, when they numbered some sixty thousand. If the trend con- 
tinues, they may be as many as seven hundred thousand at the next 
turn of century. The white New Zealanders also counted around sixty 
thousand in 1860, then increased steeply and now count over two and 
one-half million, and may be four to five million around the year 2000. 
The present increase of the Maoris is undoubtedly faster than would 
have been the case if they had been given another century or two of 
independent and secluded development; in this sense, they are now par- 
taking in an opportunity to multiply that was brought to the islands 
by the Europeans. Whether the Maoris will retain much of their cultural 
identity or be entirely assimilated with the European-originating cul- 
ture, remains to be seen.’ 

A similar problem refers to the Australian aborigines. For a long time 
they were considered as a race on its way to become extinct. The num- 
bers of savage nomads is still on the decline, but the semi-assimilated 
people of pure or mixed aboriginal stock is on the increase; by now 
these are about as many as the savages, and the two categories taken 
together have ceased to go down in numbers. As the semi-assimilated 
portion gradually becomes the larger, the total will increase in the fu- 
ture. What will be their place in the Australian community is impos- 
sible to foretell. 

In Asia and most of Africa, European colonizers met populations 
of much higher density, at the same time as climatic preconditions for 
European settlement were often less favorable. There is no need to 
insist upon the density of population of India, China or Japan, and the 
absence of opportunity for European settlement that this meant. The 
small but economically significant group of Anglo-Indians in India 
points at any rate to the fact that European settlement might not have 
been altogether out of place, had there been empty expanses to colonize. 
The abundance of such expanses in the Americas and Oceania also 
may have lessened the tendency for Europeans to migrate to Asia and 
contributed to make the numbers of those who went to northern and 
southern Africa so small. 

Both Chinese and Indians have to some extent been accessory bene- 
ficiaries of the European-inspired expansion of economic and demo- 
graphic opportunity. Migration to adjacent areas has brought several 
million Chinese to southeastern Asia; for instance, the city of Singapore 
is a direct outcome of European colonization. Also Indians have, al- 


TJ. B. Condliffe, New Zealand in the Making, A Study of Economic and Social Development 
(2nd ed.; London: George Allen and Unwin, 1959), chap. 2. 
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though in smaller numbers, found opportunities as traders and laborers 
in Africa and as settlers on some of the Pacific islands—and also in the 
West Indies—which are a direct consequence of European colonization 
activities. 

More profound has, of course, been the impact of colonial rule and 
colonial economy on the population numbers in the Asian countries 
themselves. In India, British rule must in the first place have meant 
more internal peace and, next, better communications. There is evidence 
from travel accounts to show that vast areas, for example in northern 
Bihar, were under forest a century to a century and a half ago, which 
are now densely settled and almost entirely cultivated agricultural re- 
gions.” The settlement of Assam and other peripheral areas has also 
benefited from the protection of the British army against raiding savage 
tribes in the nearby hill areas.° 

This nineteenth-century population increase in India came to a 
standstill, however, and was resumed after 1920, when large-scale or- 
ganized famine relief, dependent on the modern transportation net- 
work, came to offset the impact of periodical local shortage of food in 
congested parts of the country. Since then, India’s population has con- 
tinued to increase at an accelerating rate. 

There is little doubt that railroad transportation, international trade, 
and the beginnings of modern industry have also contributed to make 
China’s population increase in modern time more rapid than it would 
otherwise have been. Although European powers did not colonize the 
country in the strict sense of the word, China was for a long time part 
of the colonial economic system in the Far East, and received such ef- 
fects from it as followed from increased security and improved trans- 
portation. 

The case of Japan is different inasmuch as the country, after a long 
period of almost complete isolation and almost completely static popu- 
lation, suddenly started out on the road to a modern industrial econ- 
omy. Although its population began to grow again at about the same 
time, it is an illusion that population increase in Japan was particularly 
rapid. The already dense population of Japan at the Meiji period was 
relatively old and could, therefore, not have any extremely high birth 
rate. Even later, as the population was rejuvenated, its growth rate re- 
mained moderate by Asian standards and did not exceed those in 


8B. Ganguli, Trends of Agriculture and Population in the Ganges Valley (London: Methuen, 
1938). 

9 See, ¢.g., Census of India, 1951, Assam, District Census Handbook for the Naga Hills 
District. 
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Europe at comparable levels of development. Over a hundred years, the 
Japanese nation has only tripled in numbers. 

Many countries in Asia have done much more than that. Several of 
them started out with a lower initial density, and also a lower level of 
technology and education at large. The Philippines are reported to have 
had less than a million inhabitants around 1700; a hundred years later, 
the population was rapidly increasing from two to three million, and 
the last fifty years have seen it grow even more rapidly from eight 
million to twenty-four.”® If current forecasts are any indication, the na- 
tion of the Philippines will grow to over sixty million by the end of 
the present century, while Japan is expected “only” to grow from ninety- 
odd million at present to some one hundred and fifty million at that 
time, thus a far slower rate. Thailand came later into the orbit of colo- 
nial economy than the Philippines and although it remained politically 
independent, its economy became typically colonial. Its population was 
somewhat more dense to begin with than that of the Philippines and 
came into accelerated growth only around 1900, but since then it has 
more or less kept pace with the former country, both in absolute numbers 
and in rate of growth,’ and the end-of-century forecast is of similar 
magnitude. Among several other spectacular instances of rapid increase 
in Asia, Indonesia is a striking one. Its main region, Java, is reported to 
have had only four to five million inhabitants at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” At present, a century and a half later, Indonesia 
is a nation of ninety million, and current forecasts for the end of the 
century indicate a magnitude of rather above 200 million. 

The well known, but not always sufficiently understood, crucial point 
about these increases is that they have been, and still are in many cases, 
out of step with the general economic opportunity of the countries. In 
contrast to what happened in Europe with its slower growth rate, most 
of this expansion was “at breadth” rather than “at depth”; more and 
more cultivable space was being filled up while there was no or at any 
rate much too little buildup of sectors of the economy other than tradi- 
tional handicraft-type agriculture. It may be said that much the same 
happened in the Americas. The analogy may look seductive so long as 


10 Historical data in Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1905), Vol. 1. 

11J, C, Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850 (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1955). 

12 Oei Tjong Bo, Niederlandisch-Indien. Eine Wirtschaftsstudie, (Zurich: Orell Fiissli, 1948); 
chap. 5; cf. also G. C. Allen and A. G. Donnithorne, Western Enterprise in Indonesia and 
Malaya, A Study in Economic Development (New York: Macmillan, 1957). 
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only the first phases of colonization are regarded. But the difference, 
especially in North America, was that the expanding population already 
had with it the potentialities of economic growth “at depth,” which 
most Asian countries would have needed a tooling-up period to ac- 
quire. (Incidentally, Japan had more of such a tooling-up period than 
is generally recognized, through its continued contact—while being iso- 
lated from the rest of the world—with just one European country, the 
Netherlands.) Because these colonial-type Asian economies were linked 
up with-a world economy whose centers were more advanced than 
they were themselves, they were placed in a position where their num- 
bers could grow out of proportion to their own possibilities of sustained 
economic development. There was opportunity to multiply, but other 
opportunities were more restricted, and the resulting development was 
therefore lopsided. 

The colonial powers were at fault, certainly more by ignorance than 
by intent. The very phenomenon of population explosion was unprece- 
dented, hence unknown in its character. The snowballing of big num- 
bers into ever bigger numbers defied the imagination of generations who 
had never experienced anything analogous. 

The “expansion at breadth” may have become even more salient in 
some countries whose population at the time they were drawn into the 
colonial system happened to be at a low point, for incidental reasons 
belonging to their pre-colonial history. The Aztecs in Mexico are 
thought to have represented a certain regress compared to the preceding 
epoch of the Maya civilization. Deserted temples in the depth of the 
jungles in Indonesia may point to epochs when population was denser 
than at the arrival of the Europeans. This point is certainly relevant to 
most of the Arab countries. Like the Balkans, perhaps to an even 
higher degree, the countries of the Middle East and North Africa had 
suffered from the ravages that preceded and introduced the Ottoman 
empire, and even more from the misrule practiced by that empire. 
Striking cases can be shown on long-term population data series from 
Egypt and Iraq. The former country is believed to have had a population 
on the magnitude of seven million in its days of prosperity in antiquity 
and parts of the Middle Ages. The very earliest estimates from modern 
time, referring to the time around 1800, indicate only two and one-half 
to three million; as late as around 1850 Egypt had only five million.”* 





13.W. W. Cleland, The Population Problem in Egypt (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing 
Co., 1936). 
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As long as the old living space was not even filled up again, the poten- 
tial damage of the colonial economy must have escaped the attention of 
those concerned, if they were at all accessible to the kind of argument 
inherent in modern economic development theory. Growing to ten 
to eleven million at the beginning of the present century and to some 
twenty-five million recently, Egypt is one of the worst cases of crowded 
land and lopsided economy." The prospect of population growth touch- 
ing the seventy-five-million magnitude four decades from now is one of 
the extremes in the picture of post-colonial economy. 

The process of resumed population growth started later in Iraq and 
would seemingly not have reached as far in filling up the old living 
space of cultivated land. About a hundred years ago, the country is 
estimated to have had less than one and one-half million inhabitants 
and of these, Bedouins were the largest group, being more numerous 
than either sedentary peasants or city dwellers. Still at the turn of the 
century, there were only about two million people, increasing to three 
million in 1930 and thereafter accelerating, reflecting the conditions of 
increased security, to reach seven million recently..° At the present 
rate of growth, eighteen million would be reached before the year 2000. 
The question of filling up the old cultivated space is unfortunately of 
less relevance in Iraq than might be thought at first glance, because of 
the soil salinity problem. In comparison with Egypt, Iraq has also less 
in the way of a skilled or semi-skilled non-agricultural population, and 
the economy may be no less lopsided. 

North Africa (the Maghreb countries) presents an analogy, if an 
incomplete one, both to Iraq and Indonesia. French colonization 
brought more internal peace than before, at the same time security at 
sea and widened economic opportunity by the ties to France. While 
French immigration remained of small proportions, the indigenous pop- 
ulations began to grow—from starting levels probably below those of 
antiquity—first in Algeria, later in Tunisia, and last in Morocco. All 
three countries taken together had only some seven to eight million 
inhabitants by the middle of the nineteenth century. Since the turn of 
the century, their growth rates (and the aggregate population of the 


14 Charles Issawi, “Egypt Since 1800: A Study in Lopsided Development,” The Journal of 
Economic History, XX1, No. 1 (March 1961), 1-25. 

15M. S. Hasan, “Growth and Structure of Iraq’s Population, 1867-1947,” Bulletin of the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics, November 1958. On data from the censuses of 1947 and 
1957, see also FAO Mediterranean Development Project. Iraq. Country Report (Rome: FAO, 
1959), Appendix 2-1. 
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three countries) have been similar to those of Egypt, and the end-of- 
century prospect indicates a similar total population in the Maghreb as 
in Egypt, unless the present trend is reversed.”® 

This whole situation stems in some degree from demographic con- 
ditions in France, especially as they were in the nineteenth century. 
The plan, once discussed, to squeeze away the indigenous population 
of Algeria and gradually replace it wholesale with French immigrants 
was abandoned, certainly in the main because of the shortage of emi- 
grants from France, which had just entered its period of demographic 
stagnation. France had the opportunity to multiply and passed it on 
to the indigenous people. Had there been stronger pressure to emigrate 
from France, the settlers in Algeria would not have hired Moslem 
workers in their vineyards. 

It is quite possible that economic conditions in North Africa are 
even more depressed than they would have been without the economic 
union with France—that is, in relation to population numbers; with an 
autonomous system, population growth might have been slower and 
more in balance with economic opportunity at large. That integration 
with a larger economic system can have adverse effects is well known, 
as is evidenced by southern Italy and, for that matter, some parts of 
metropolitan France. The counterpart which the poorer areas receive 
is the opportunity for their people to migrate to the more prosperous 
parts of the country and seek a livelihood there. This counterpart has 
worked relatively well within France; in Italy, it is known to have been 
partly inhibited. The corresponding opportunity exists in some measure 
for Algerians, who come in large numbers to France to earn money for 
supporting their families at home. Their remittances to their families 
are a large portion of Algeria’s national income. If the North Africans, 
who multiply much more rapidly than the French people, were to be 
given such opportunity to work and settle in France in the future, this 
might at length have some strange effects on the national identity even 
of the mother country. 

There is a parallel in southern Africa. The European settlers were very 
few initially and despite rapid increase, they could not develop the 
country’s potential as fast as could be done by a larger population, which 
gave the non-European populations their chance to become part of the 
new economic system. “White” population was on the magnitude of 





161. Chevalier, Le probleme démographique Nord-Africain (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947). See also Les Algériens en France, Etude démographique et sociale (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955). 
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twenty thousand around the year 1800 and can be estimated to have 
increased from some three hundred thousand a century ago to over three 
million at present. Bantus and other “non-white” people have increased 
by six times (or more) over the same period, from perhaps two million 
at that time to some twelve million at present.’’ This does not include 
growth in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The foreseeable 
future indicates a somewhat faster rate of increase of “non-white” than 
of “white” population, with the total somewhere between forty and 
fifty million at the next turn of century. 

This increase of the indigenous African population in southern Africa 
is probably the most rapid one in the continent south of the Sahara. 
Few among the other countries in this part of the world have exper- 
ienced any very rapid population increase prior to 1900 and several not 
until the 1920’s—a few perhaps only at some even later date.’* The 
whole of Africa excluding Egypt, the Maghreb countries and the Union 
of South Africa, is estimated to have grown from some eighty million 
around 1850, to around one hundred and ten million in 1900, and is now 
in the vicinity of one hundred and sixty million. Current forecasts in- 
dicate a level rather above three hundred million around the year 2000, 
thus reflecting a faster rate of growth than heretofore but not as fast as 
in northern or southern Africa. This later arrival in the situation of 
accelerated population growth is clearly a consequence of the later 
epoch at which tropical Africa became effectively colonized and ef- 
fectively linked into the Europe-centered world economy. 

The opportunity to grow more numerous has flowed not so much 
from the colonial system per se as from the system’s character of being 
more and more a world economy. The growth “in breadth” has de- 
pended directly on increased security and health control, but these 
have been the outflow not only of rising technical possibilities but also 
of the needs of expanding commodity markets. The streams of migra- 
tion have had their effects on the political and cultural control over 
countries, but not so much on the density of their population, which has 
been determined more by conditions and opportunities within each 
country. Some of the countries that came into the colonial economic 
system at an early date and remained there in a dependent economic po- 
sition are now severely overpopulated, at the same time as they have 

17 Historical data in S. D. Neumark, Economic Influences on the South African Frontier, 
1652-1836 (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1957), and in the Yearbook of the Union of 
South Africa. 


18 See for instance The Population of Tanganyika (New York: United Nations, 1949), and 
The Population of Ruanda-Urundi (New York: United Nations, 1953). 
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some, if apparently not sufficient, preparation for autonomous develop- 
ment. Some others which were left behind in relative seclusion (such 
as Nepal and Ethiopia) or came late into the system (such as much of 
Africa), are less densely settled in relation to natural resources, but 
have also a longer way to go before they reach a modern developed 
economy. Which of the two situations is the least unfavorable, only 
future can tell. 


Fo.kE Dovrine, University of Illinois 

















From Indian Status to British Contract * 


NE of the first problems confronting a colonial power after 
O)crablishing de facto or de jure sovereignty over a new territory 
is to set up procedures for settling disputes arising within the dominated 
society, and to establish a whole range of rights in relation to property 
and obligations of individuals and groups to one another and to the 
state. 

We in the middle of the twentieth century tend to forget that the 
British of the middle of the eighteenth century had little experience to 
draw on in solving the problems of legal administration with which they 
were faced in India. A private trading company ruled the Indian terri- 
tories: its motive was profit; even rudimentary supervision of the East 
India Company by Parliament did not begin until 1773. Vast ignorance 
about the actual nature of Indian society, indigenous law, economics, 
and political structure characterized most of those in London and in 
India who made the decisions which shaped the ultimate nature of 
British rule in India. Those who did have the knowledge, such as War- 
ren Hastings, often could not implement their ideas, as immediate 
political and financial considerations dictated their policy decisions. 
Motives of the policy-makers, Clive, Hastings, Dundas, the owners of 
the East India Company, the rulers of the Indian states, and the men 
who carried out the policies in a political situation which was rapidly 
changing, were mixed. Few in the eighteenth century fully grasped the 
fact that an empire was being established. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General from 1785 to 1793, more than 
anyone ended the vacillation and experimentation of the first phase of 
British government in India, 1765-1785. By 1793 the following policies 
had been established in relation to legal and revenue administration.’ 


* The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and to the Committee on South Asian Studies of the University of Chicago for 
supporting the research on which this paper is based. The writing of the article was facilitated 
by a summer grant from the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Rochester. 


Abbreviations 
Low. = India Office Library 
A.C.R.O, = Allahabad Central Records Office 

1 The history of law in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century India may be followed in Sir 
Benjamin Linsay “Law” in L. S. S. O’Malley (ed.), Modern India and the West (London: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 107-37. Herbert Cowell, The History and Constitution of the Courts 
and Legislative Authorities in India (5th ed.; Calcutta: Thaker and Spink Ltd., 1905). Sir 
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1. In every district of British-controlled India, courts were to be established to 
administer the law and maintain order. 

2. Basically the law to be administered was in personal matters, Hindu law for 
Hindus and Muslim law for Muslims; in revenue matters the law was to 
be that of the regulations of the British based upon their understanding of 
existing revenue usage; for criminal matters, the law was to be pre-existing 
Muslim law. Where there was no law, the judge was to rule on the basis of 
“equity and justice.” 

3. The procedure in court was to be roughly based on existing procedure in 
British courts. 

4. The judges of the district courts were to be covenanted (British) civil serv- 
ants; for courts below the district level Indians could be recruited. The 
district court judges were to be assisted in the interpretation of Hindu and 
Muslim law and in usage by Hindu and Muslim law officers (pandits and 
maulavis). 

. A legal profession was to be established. 

. Land revenue was to be permanently fixed; individuals and, in some in- 
stances, corporate groups were to be recognized as owners of the land. The 
owners of the land were responsible for the full and prompt payment of the 
revenues. 

7. Revenue and judicial functions in the administration were to be separate. 

8. Questions of ownership and rights in land were to be settled in the civil 
courts. 

g. Courts of appeal from decisions of the district courts were to be established. 





NVI 


Each one of these policies was based on assumptions about Indian so- 
ciety and social processes in India. In every case the policies had effects 
which were unanticipated. 

In the late eighteenth century in India there was not one system of 
law or one political system, but multiple systems of each which differed 
from place to place, from group to group, and from situation to situa- 
tion. The British assumed that there was a “Hindu Law” which could 
be applied in matters of personal law to all Hindus.” It was not per- 
ceived until too late that Hindu law was a changing body of law. It was 
not a fixed, written code, but it was commentators’ interpretations of a 
prolix and ever changing living law. Hindu law, the dharmashastra 





George Rankin, Background to Indian Law (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1946). M. P. 
Jain, Outlines of Indian Legal History (Delhi: Law Book House, 1952). Eric Stokes, The 
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of administrative developments can be found in B. B. Misra, The Central Administration of 
the East India Company 1773-1834 (Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press, 1959). The Corn- 
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was not like English case law in which precedent and a doctrine of 
stare decisis operated. The pandit could interpret the law almost de 
novo in each instance, taking into consideration the changing conditions 
of the times.* 

The British were aware that their predecessors the Mughals had, at 
least on paper, a fully developed court system, in which criminal law 
was based on the Koran, and revenue law on edicts and customary ar- 
rangements developed over the years in which India had Islamic rulers. 
Within the Mughal legal system accommodation was made to Hindu 
law and customary law. This Mughal system, in theory, provided regu- 
larity in procedure from the Emperor’s court down to the smallest rev- 
enue sub-division, the pargana.* In the late eighteenth century, this 
system of courts existed only on paper. In the Banaras region, from 
which I will draw my examples, the Mughal legal system appears to 
have been completely corrupt, with litigants buying decisions rendered 
by the kotwal (city magistrate) and judicial posts looked upon as forms 
of private income for political favorites of the rulers. The jurisdiction of 
these courts did not extend beyond the particular cities they were in.” 
Both in the cities and in the rural areas there was a wide range of dis- 
pute-settling devices. These devices rested on three principles: super- 
natural intervention, the naked use of force, and the rhetoric of com- 
promise. 

Many boundary disputes between equals were settled by the condi- 
tional oath, a typical one being to swear on the head of a child, or by 
trial by ordeal.® Often people sought redress by performing dharna or 
hiring a Brahman to do so. Dharna consisted of sitting and fasting at 
the door of one’s adversary to force settlement of a dispute. If the person 
fasting died, the curse of the death fell on the person against whom the 
act of sitting dharnad was directed. A variation was koor or kaor, in 
which a funeral pyre was erected and a cow or old Brahman woman 
placed on it; if in a dispute those prepared to light the pyre did so, 





3 The use by the British of Hindu law is discussed by J. Duncan M. Derrett, “Sanskrit 
Legal Treatises Compiled at the Instance of the British,” Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Recht- 
swissenschaft, 63 (1961), 72-117. 

4M. B. Ahmad, The Administration of Justice in Medieval India (Aligarh: Aligarh Research 
Institute, 1941). M. Akbar, The Administration of Justice by the Mughals (Lahore: Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1948). 

51.0.L. Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 379, “Report by Mr. Beaufoy,” 189. 1.0.L. Bengal 
Secret Consultations, December 13, 1775, Fowke to Hastings, LS November 16, 1775. 

6T.0.L. Bengal Civil Judicial Proceedings, December 12, 1796, No. 4, “The Decree of 21 
October, 1792 by J. Duncan.” No. 6, “Remarks by J. Rider.” T. C. Das Gupta, Aspects of 
Bengali Society from Old Bengal Literature (Calcutta, 1935), pp. 1-3. 
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causing the death of the cow or woman, the curse would fall on the 
opposite party. More simply Brahmans would threaten to take poison, 
cut open their stomachs, or dash out their children’s brains if they did 
not get their way in a dispute." 

These more spectacular aspects of dispute settlement were infrequent 
compared to the outright use of force. The political system of the eight- 
eenth century in upper India was a series of interlocking counterbal- 
ancing groups, none of which had a monopoly of authority or power. 
Within the Banaras region itself there were three distinct levels and loci 
of power and authority. The Nawab of Oudh, who was nominally the 
political overlord of the region from 1720 to 1775, derived his authority 
from the Mughal emperor in Delhi, and ruled through his officials from 
1720-1740, and through his partially independent subordinate, the Raja 
of Banaras from 1740 to 1775. The Raja of Banaras in turn had to con- 
trol, extract revenue or tribute from, and on occasion get military help 
from a large number of localized lineages, petty chiefs, and jagirdars 
(holders of revenue-free lands from the Nawab of Oudh or the Emperor 
of Delhi). Feuds within lineages, warfare between lineages, or war- 
fare between lineages and the Raja of Banaras were frequent. Disputes 
often were settled by the direct use of force.* One of the functions of 
political dominance, that is, the ability to use physical force, whether 
legitimate or not, was to impose settlement in disputes. In contempo- 
rary Indian villages the “dominant caste” in the village continues to 
settle disputes of those individuals, families, and groups subordinate to 
it.” At those times in eighteenth-century Banaras when the Raja was 
strong enough to dominate the local political powers, his tax officials 
acted as arbiters for disputes in the rural areas. The warfare, feuding, 
and open fighting of the period were over land and questions of honor; 
a wide range of disputes were settled by other means, which can be 
grouped under the term settlement by panchayat. A panchayat is usually 





TI.O.L. Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 776, ‘“Jaunpore Report,” Wynee to Governor Gen- 
eral, LS August 15, 1815, 57-64. A.C.R.O. Resident’s Proceedings, Basta 20, Vol. V, April 16, 
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Press, 1873) I, 107. 

8 On the political structure see: Bernard S$. Cohn, “Political Systems in Eighteenth Century 
India: The Banaras Region,” paper presented at the meetings of the Association for Asian Studies, 
March 29, 1961; “The Initial British Impact on India: A Case Study of the Banaras Region,” 
The Journal of Asian Studies, XIX (August 1960), 422-23; “Some Notes on Law and Change 
in North India,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, VII (October 1959), 78-82. 
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thought of as a court or council for arbitration of disputes and for the 
governing of castes and other local groups. I would suggest here that a 
panchayat should not be thought of as a specific body of persons, for- 
mally or informally selected, but rather as a process of dispute settle- 
ment. Social relations in Indian society in the eighteenth century were 
what Max Gluckman terms “multiplex relationships,” by which he 
means: “The structure of relationships in which a person tends to occupy 
the same position relative to the same set of other persons in all networks 
of purposive ties—economic, political, procreative, religious, educa- 
tional.” *° 

In a society with multiplex relationships, ties cannot be severed 
summarily as people must continue to live together. Panchayats as a 
process were suited to maintaining at least the rhetoric of compromise 
in disputes within the local social system. The panchayats were not 
usually formal judicial proceedings, but rather extended discussions. 
The panchayat does not consist only of the panchs (judges or arbitra- 
tors) and the parties to the dispute, but of all who are interested. Cole- 
brooke, an early scholar of Hindu law, in his discussion of Hindu 
courts as found in the Sanskrit literature, comments that even the king’s 
courts had an “audience or bystanders comprehending qualified per- 
sons, anyone of whom may interpose in the capacity of an amicus 
curiae.” * The effort in a panchayat was to find a solution which would 
not sever ties but maintain them; this was done through long talks and 
informal pressures on the contending parties. Often what went on in 
private talks away from the actual discussions themselves formed the 
basis of the compromise, and the panchayat itself was merely the 
sounding board and public arena for venting feelings of injustice. 
Jonathan Duncan, British Resident in Banaras (1787-1795), rightly 
perceived the nature of the panchayat process and the problems which 
British forms of procedure would cause. 


In this country the inhabitants have been so long habituated to settle all causes 
by arbitration, and to terminate all disputes by what they call the mutual satis- 
faction of both parties; that I am persuaded our more decisive and what they 
would think abrupt mode of administering justice and executing decisions so 
passed merely upon the proofs exhibited within a certain and fixed time, per- 


10 Max Gluckman, The Judicial Process Among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1955), p. 19. 

11H, T. Colebrooke, “On Hindu Courts of Justice,’ in H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essays (London: Trubner and Company, 1873), II, 493. 
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haps by only one of the parties, would not suit the way of thinking of a 
majority of inhabitants of Banaras.!” 





In some parts of India and certain types of disputes, the panchayat 
process was more regularized. For example, in some cities of western 
India disputes in commercial and personal law were heard by the 
maha@jan or town council, the head of which, the nagar seth, had judicial 
functions.’* In Maharashtra each market place had its governing body to 
settle commercial disputes.’* In some areas with powerful rajas, the raja 
served as an appeal court and enforcer of judgments of panchayats if 
they were challenged.”® 

The bulk of litigation which was found in the British courts in India 
concerned questions of land and land revenue. An understanding of 
the nature of landed property, the social relationships involved in prop- 
erty, and the connections between “ownership” of land and the state are 
necessary to understand the effects of legal change upon Indian society. 
It is impossible to speak of land-tenure systems in the abstract in 
India; they differ from region to region, reflecting pre-Islamic customs, 
Hindu legal conceptions, Indo-Islamic law and administrative prac- 
tices, and particularly the regional histories of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. As with ideas of Hindu law, the British overgeneral- 
ized on what they knew and assumed uniformities where none existed. 
In British conceptions of land tenure in India, one can see one of the 
few principles of Indo-British history clearly in action. The administra- 
tive frontier in India was a moving one for almost a hundred years. 
The British always applied in their newer territories the principles 
which they had most recently developed in their older territories. The 
administration of Banaras was based on twenty years of experience in 
Bengal; that of the Punjab owed most to work in the old Northwest 
provinces (now Uttar Pradesh); and that of Bombay drew on exper- 
iences in Madras. Often, as in the case of Banaras, this was disastrous, 
as social and historic circumstances were markedly different from re- 
gion to region. 

For purposes of this paper I will discuss land tenure only in the 


12].O.L. Bengal Civil Judicial Proceedings, Vol. 24, September 11, 1795, No. 6, Duncan to 
Governor General, LS October 23, 1794. 
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Banaras region, the area today encompassing the eastern end of Uttar 
Pradesh. Before British rule it is more fitting to speak about control of 
the land and shares in the produce of the land rather than ownership 
in our sense of the word. 

The bulk of the land in Banaras was controlled by Rajput, Bhumihar, 
and Brahman lineages. These lineages were descendants of individ- 
ual conquerors, or of recipients of royal grants or grants for support of 
religious activities. These conquests and/or grants of control of the 
land reached back to the sixteenth century. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the lineages, no matter what their origin, were large, corporate 
bodies, often upwards of a thousand or more families all recognizing 
agnatic ties to one another. In some cases all lived in a strategically 
located fortified town or fort within their territories; in others, particu- 
larly by the end of the eighteenth century, they were scattered among 
the villages within their territories. In very few cases did they actually 
till the soil, but rather they were managers overseeing lower-caste ten- 
ants, sharecroppers, serfs, and slaves. The corporate lineages realized 
from the land a share of the produce, part of which they kept for their 
own use and part of which was extracted from them by superordinate 
political powers. Part of the produce remained with the actual cultiva- 
tors of the soil. By the end of the eighteenth century still another interest 
or group had insinuated itself into the situation. These were men who 
agreed with the superordinate political power, the Raja of Banaras, to 
pay a fixed amount of tax each year to the Raja’s treasury. They in turn 
extracted what they could, on the basis of tradition and what force 
they had at their disposal, from the lineages or in a few instances from 
local chiefs and in even fewer instances directly from the cultivators. 
Tax farming was a risky but occasionally highly lucrative business. The 
tax farmer before the British days, however, had little interest in con- 
trolling the land itself, as collection of taxes directly from the cultivator 
was too troublesome a venture. The tax farmer needed the corporate 
lineages to collect the revenue, and had to be strong enough to overawe 
them, if need be; yet he could not so weaken their power that they 
would be prey to their neighboring lineage or unable to enforce their 
claims on the cultivators. 

The system was one of balanced oppositions, each element in compe- 
tition with the other, each dependent on the other, cultivator, corporate 
lineage, tax farmer, and Raja. The Raja in turn owed an annual financial 
obligation to his superior, the Nawab of Oudh, and later the East India 
Company. 
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British intentions in regard to landed rights in Banaras are set forth 
at length in a letter from the Governor-General to Jonathan Duncan, 
Resident in Banaras in 1794.’° The land revenue due from the land 
was to be settled in perpetuity. This was to encourage improvement of 
the land and to see that profit from improvements went to the landlord 
and cultivator. The fixed revenue would free the landlord from annual 
harassment of negotiating with tax officials on the amount of revenue 
due. Throughout the letter it was stressed that the system was designed 
“to protect private rights,” and to make “property secure.” The rights 
being granted to those who engaged with the government to pay the 
revenue were declared hereditary and also transferable. 

The recipients of this boon in Banaras were to be the village zamin- 
dars. What evidently was meant by this term were some members of the 
corporate lineages treated as individual proprietors. The Governor- 
General recognized that if there were many sharers in the property of 
the corporate whole, “it might be advisable in such instances to require 
the sharers to appoint a manager.” ** 

In 1795 approximately five thousand separate “estates” were created 
by the implementation of the Governor-General’s orders. Duncan 
believed that two thirds of the area of Banaras was settled with 
village zamindars. One fourth was let on lease to revenue farmers as no 
village zamindar was willing or able to engage for the revenue. On one 
twelfth of the land the government had to collect directly from the 
cultivators.’® Rights to the land were granted to those who had en- 
gaged to pay the revenue in 1789 and 1790, when Duncan and his as- 
sistants settled the land revenue on behalf of the Raja of Banaras. In 
those years, on the basis of what local records survived from the middle 
of the eighteenth century, local knowledge, and documents, such as 
revenue receipts, which those concerned were able to produce, some 
individuals and some corporate bodies engaged for the revenues.”” The 
settlements made in those years did not involve a description of rights 
of “tenants and co-sharers,” a measurement of fields, or a settlement of 
boundaries between estates. The assessment of land revenue was based 
on an average of previous years’ payments. Duncan thought of his settle- 





16 A.C.R.O. Banaras Commissioner’s Office, Banaras Revenue Files, Vol. 125, file No. 2005, 
Governor-General to Duncan, LS September 19, 1794. For a full discussion of British policy in 
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17 Ibid., paragraphs 6-15. 

18 Jbid., paragraph 13. 
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ment of 1789-1790 as a temporary one to stabilize a chaotic situation, 
but it was this settlement which was declared permanent. Duncan estab- 
lished a court to hear claims for the right to pay revenue, revision of 
assessment, and to hear other disputes concerning land questions. Dun- 
can collected land revenue through local officials called amils. The 
amils, later termed tahsildars, could not themselves get any profit by 
taking over responsibility for paying revenue; and it was to their ad- 
vantage to see that the revenue was fully and promptly paid, as the 
salary paid them was a percentage of the revenue realized. The coer- 
cion which could be brought to bear for failure to pay revenue was im- 
prisonment of defaulters and direct collection by the tax officials. 

In 1795 the regulations which comprised the Cornwallis system of 
land and judicial administration, were extended to Banaras. Duncan’s 
settlement was declared permanent; those who had engaged as revenue 
payers, other than those who had leases, were made the zamindars 
(landlords). The revenue as hastily and temporarily settled by Dun- 
can was declared permanent. Ownership rights in the land were sold 
for failure of prompt payment of revenue. All disputes regarding shar- 
ing of income or revenue dues among members of a lineage—bound- 
aries, inheritance, the myriad of problems that could arise regarding the 
land—had to be settled in the four newly established civil courts in the 
Banaras region. Literally with a stroke of the pen new rights were 
established. Land for the first time became a commodity to be 
bought and sold in a market. The East India Company was strong 
enough militarily, and its administration by and large sufficiently trained 
and honest, to demand and collect prompt and full payment of the 
revenue. The British were able, as the Raja of Banaras, the Nawab of 
Oudh, and the Mughal emperor had not been, to eliminate all 
internal military force, and to enforce rulings of their courts and 
administrators. By permanently settling the revenue, value in land 
was made differential, extrinsic of what was actually produced on the 
land. Some “estates” were underassessed, either through the fact that 
much land was in waste, but could be easily cultivated, or because the 
records the revenue estimates were based on were faulty or fraudulent. 
By the end of the eighteenth century there were high prices and a 
growing demand for certain cash crops such as sugar cane, opium and 
indigo. Lands which produced cash crops continued to become more 
valuable. Some estates were overassessed and became, relatively speak- 
ing, valueless. The underassessed estates represented sure returns for 
money invested. Through forced sales for delinquency in taxes land 
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was brought into the market. The lesser civil servants, particularly the 
tahsildars, had the information about underassessed estates; and also 
had the power, as they controlled the records, to see that the owners 
of the valuable lands did not pay their revenue. Estates were quickly 
brought to sale and auctioned off. The buyers were officials, merchants, 
and bankers.” Redress of the working of the sale law and other litiga- 
tion was left to the newly established courts. 

Under the regulations of 1793, it was assumed that by stabilizing 
landed relations, providing security for property, making peoples’ 
rights explicit through the publication of the laws, and providing an 
impartial judge making decisions on the basis of evidence and argu- 
ments in open court, the happiness and security of the Indian popula- 
tion would be secured. In fact this did not occur. Charles Metcalf in 
1815 expressed a view which was held by many English: “Our Courts 
of Justice are generally spoken [of] with disgust, with ridicule, or with 
fear... . They [the Indians] abuse the latter [the courts] as scenes 
of injustice and corruption where nothing is obtained but by bribery.” *” 
Percival Spear a contemporary historian of nineteenth-century India 
says: “The courts were to the public a great penny in the slot machine 
whose workings passed man’s understanding and from which anything 
might come except justice.” ** 

The home government and Parliament, as well as officers on the scene, 
were aware of the failure of the judicial system. Huge backlogs of cases, 
the high cost of litigation, the oppression of cultivators by those able 
to manipulate the technicalities of the legal system, the high incidence 
of perjury and forgery in the courts were all signs of the failure. It was 
blamed on the immorality of the Indians and the corruption of lower 
court officials. Some found that the failure lay in the procedure in the 
court, the training and ability of the British judges and the Indian 
lawyers. 

British civil servants in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were generalists. In their careers they acted as judges, revenue 
officers, political officers, as well as in other administrative posts. Grad- 
ually different career patterns emerged with some specialization in 
judicial matters. James Cummings, of the Examiner’s Office at East 
India House, in 1821 drew a depressing picture of the work and out- 





21 Bernard Cohn, “The Initial British Impact on India,” pp. 418-31. 

22 Charles Metcalf, “Report on the State of Public Revenue in the Territory of Dihlee,” in 
Papers Regarding the Judicial System in the Bengal Presidency, India Office Record Dept., 71 
(197). 

23 Percival Spear, The Twilight of the Mughals (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951), 
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look of the young civilian as he started in the judicial branch of the 
civil service. 


A young civilian appointed Register to a Zillah Court, the lowest judicial 
grade, is confined to the drudgery of expounding the regulations and settling 
the petty cases which arise among the traders, chiefly of the town in which 
the Court is situated . . . He has no communication with the great body of 
people nor with the ryots, he has no sympathy with them, he goes in the 
morning to the courthouse to carry on the court business agreeably to the 
seven folios of Regulations. He does not look much further. . . . He studies 
them and minds nothing else. . . . His mind gets contracted, too often com- 
pletely sickened and disgusted against the natives, from the disputes, falsehoods, 
prevarications and crimes which are the only matters brought before him.?* 


Some of the judges themselves appeared to be aware that their lack 
of knowledge of Indian society and culture prevented them from be- 
ing able to decide on probability, truth and falsity of facts in cases 
before them.” In his training at Haileybury, the East India Company’s 
training school, and the college at Fort William there was little legal 
training which equipped the young Englishman for his job in India. 
By 1832 the civilian received in his two or three years at Haileybury 
seventy to eighty hours of instruction in law. William Empson, profes- 
sor of law at Haileybury from 1824-1852 and a noted scholar and writer 
of his day, stated that his object in the limited time at his disposal for 
legal training was to: “Give every student an opportunity of obtain- 
ing just principles and an elemental knowledge of the limits between 
morals and law.” *° 

The nature of legal training in the 1820’s at the college at Fort Wil- 
liam can be seen in E. A. Reade’s notebooks.” Evidently considerable 
work was given on the theory of evidence, but at least as appears in 
Reade’s notebooks this theory was not applied to the peculiar circum- 
stances of deciding on evidence in Indian courts. 

How did district court judges make decisions? In deciding a partic- 
ular case the district judge was faced with a series of problems; he had 
to decide what was the legal issue in dispute, what law or laws applied, 
how the law was to be interpreted in the particular instance, and what 
validity could be attached to the evidence presented before him. The 
regulations of 1793, as extended to Banaras in 1795, provided for a reg- 
ular procedure for the bringing and hearing of civil suits. The plaintiff 
hired a vakil (lawyer), the vakil wrote the complaint in Persian, citing 


241.0.L. Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 525, “James Cumming’s Papers,” 69. 
25].0.L. Judicial Letters to Madras Vol. 1, No. 6, April 29, 1814, 300-5. 

26 Parliamentary Papers, Session 1831-1832, XII, answer to question 1076. 
271.0.L. “Reade Notebooks,’ MSS Eur. B/52, p. 5-57. 
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under what regulation or body of laws the suit was being brought, the 
plaintiff cited the evidence either in the form of documents or witnesses, 
paid the proper fees for stamped paper, and observed all the forms nec- 
essary to bring a complaint. The complaint could then be filed with 
the court in question. The defendant in turn hired a vakil to write out 
his defense. This would be followed by written counterarguments by 
the plaintiff and the defense’s counterargument. On the day of the trial, 
witnesses would be examined by the lower court officials who would 
translate the vernacular testimony of the witnesses into Persian for 
the judge. The judge in turn would have these documents read to him 
by a court official. He would render his decision on the basis of his 
understanding of the legal points involved and his weighing of the 
evidence. It is my strong impression after reading many decisions of 
both civil and revenue judges in cases heard in the Banaras region be- 
tween 1795 and 1850 that the district judges overwhelmingly based 
their decisions on what official documents were brought forth in the 
cases. Testimony was usually completely discounted as invariably be- 
ing perjured. Decisions often turned on fulfillment of technicalities of 
pleading and procedure in the courts. Occasionally judges complained 
that they couldn’t put any confidence even in the documents, official or 
otherwise, as they were as susceptible to falsification as witnesses were 
to perjure themselves. A. C. Heyland, judge in Ghazipur district, 
in 1839 found in case after case evidence of erasures, purposeful mis- 
spellings, alteration of signatures, and the changing of dates on docu- 
ments. He wrote: “The disgraceful falsification of public records . . . 
is so great an evil as [to] most materially affect the security of real 
property in this district.” ** 

In some instances it was recognized that normal court procedures 
failed to achieve justice, particularly where powerful individuals con- 
trolled large territories and could produce documents at will. In 
Banaras an example of the falsification of records can be clearly seen 
in the reports by George Barlow and W. W. Bird, deputed respectively 
to Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts to investigate abuses of the Raja 
of Jaunpur and the Raja of Banaras.” 

W. H. Macnaughten, for many years Registrar of the Sadr Diwani 





28 A.C.R.O. Sudder Board of Revenue N.W.P., Proceedings May 12, 1840, Vol. 158, No. 17. 
Heyland to Smith, LS September 24, 1839. 

29 A.C.R.O. Proceedings of the Board of Commissioners of Behar and Benares, Vol. 9, October 
1816. Proceedings Oct. 21, 1816, “Barlow’s Proceedings of 15 Aug. 1816.” Pre-Mutiny Records 
Relating to the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, Vol. 1, No. 190 (4) Bird to 
Prinsep, LS May 25, 1827. 
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Adalat, the highest appeal court in the Bengal Presidency, and author 
of a standard work on Hindu law, complained in preparation for writ- 
ing his study on Hindu law that after examining “opinions that have 
been delivered in every court of judicature subordinate to the Presidency 
of Bengal from the year 1811 up to the present day” (1828) he found 
that “at least nine-tenths of the opinions were ascertained on examina- 
tion to be erroneous, doubtful, unsupported by proof or otherwise unfit 
for publication.” * 

Terminology and precise definition of English, vernacular, and Per- 
sian words added to the complications of court proceedings. For ex- 
ample, in revenue disputes for many years the translation of distinc- 
tive “native terms” for types of land holdings were subsumed under 
one English term “estate,” which masked the exact nature of the 
property and relationships involved in the dispute.** Even questions 
about the accuracy of identification of individuals, that is, whether the 
people in the courtroom were who they actually said they were, could 
arise.” 

The higher courts and even the Privy Council in England constantly 
complained of the irregularities and loose proceedings of the district 
courts. George Wyatt, a Deputy Collector in Banaras (1839-1852), may 
not have been completely joking when he said that an impartial judge 
in India made his decisions in court on the basis of counting flies on the 
punkah (fan) in his courtroom—an even number being taken for 
a verdict of guilty and an odd number for a verdict of innocent.* 

The British judges struggled with inadequate training, lack of knowl- 
edge and/or sympathy with Indians and Indian culture, poorly written 
laws, a court procedure alien to the people who used it, perjury, forg- 
ery, corrupt assistants, and the vexation of a difficult climate and being 
cut off from their home society. 

The framers of the judicial system felt that it was necessary for the 
success of the judicial system to appoint vakils (lawyers). It was hoped: 





As the vakeels are appointed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and act under 
public regulations, and are not removable by the judge, they stand between 
their clients and the ministerial officers to whom the abuses of the powers of 


30 W. H. Macnaughten, Principles of Hindu Law, XXIII. 

31 A.C.R.O. Copies of Correspondence Relating to the Ghazipur District 1817-1828, Board of 
Central Provinces to Secretary to Governor General, LS February 25, 1823. 

32 A.C.R.O. Benares Commissioner’s Office, Ghazipur Revenue Files, 2 Vol. 65, file No. 685. 
Collector to E. A. Reade, LS June 20, 1848. 

33 Paunchkouree Khan (George Wyatt), The Revelations of an Orderly (Benares: E. J. 
Lazarus and Co., 1866), p. 74. 
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the court are in general to be ascribed. The vakeels will be an equal check 
upon the judges, as their knowledge of the law, will enable them to point 
out any deviation from the Regulations in the judgments of the courts, and 
the nature of their official situations will prevent their being deterred from 
exposing it . . . to these advantages may be added the expedition with which 
suits will necessarily be decided when pleaded by men well versed in the 
Regulations.*4 





What was proposed was the establishment of an independent pro- 
fession which was strong enough to stand between the courts and the 
public, tied to neither. The vakil needed to be of good character, learned 
in Hindu and Muslim law as well as the regulations, and needed to 
read and write Persian—the language of the court. The conceptualiza- 
tion of the lawyer as an independent professional standing between his 
client and the court, defending the rights of his client, but at the same 
time being part of the judicial system, again illustrates the conflict be- 
tween British conception and Indian reality. 

The word vakil, or wakil, is of Arabic origin, and H. H. Wilson 
translates it as “a person invested with authority to act for another, an 
ambassador, a representative, an agent, an attorney.” * 

In eighteenth-century northern and western India, a vakil’s function 
was similar to what we today would term a diplomat or agent. All of the 
political leaders, great or small, had their vakils at major courts and 
political centers. In addition, zamindars and local figures had their 
agents to look after their interests in local political centers. Mansa Ram, 
the founder of the line of Banaras’ Rajas, was just such an agent for a 
local zamindar, at the headquarters of one of the Nawab of Oudh’s 
officials. 

In 1796 and again in 1798 the bankers in Banaras complained against 
having to use the public pleaders established under Regulation VII of 
1793 rather than their own agents. They complained that the public 
pleaders did not understand their business, they were afraid to give 
legal advice, and suggested that the pleaders would learn too many of 
the secrets of their business.** I would suggest that at the end of the 
eighteenth century, structurally, there was no place for an independent 
profession such as Cornwallis and his aides conceived it. Almost all 
social, political, and economic relationships in India at the time were 

34 A.C.R.O. Benares Commissioner’s Office, Benares Revenue Files Vol. 125, file No. 2005, 
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hierarchically ordered, and even relationships between buyer and seller 
in the market had some non-economic and non-contractual qualities. 
The rich and politically powerful had their agents to deal for them with 
other rich and powerful persons. Those without economic and political 
power needed to be clients of those with power to get “redress and jus- 
tice.” The idea of an agent to whom one had only a non-recurring, one- 
dimensional relationship—that of lawyer-client—must have appeared 
alien. 

The difficulties of establishing an independent bar were also height- 
ened by the ambivalence of the British judges and officials towards 
the “lawyer.” As late as 1813 lawyers had to swear biennially that they 
“had been faithful to their trust.” *” 

In 1802 a circular from the Sadr Diwani Adalet forbade the practice 
of making vakils remove their slippers when they came into court,”® 
the implication being that some English judge was treating lawyers as 
inferior supplicants in his courts. As late as 1867 Bholanatha Chandra 
reported an incident in which a Calcutta lawyer who came to Banaras 
on a legal matter was treated like a felon by the district judge and need- 
lessly and disrespectfully kept waiting for several hours.*® Yet in 1801, 
when directly queried about the knowledge of vakils of the laws and 
regulations, their character and their fidelity in protecting the interests 
of their clients, the majority of judges of district and provincial courts 
felt that the vakils facilitated court procedure, were men of character, 
knowledge and ability, and fulfilled their obligationns to their clients. 
Nineteen of the thirty-two courts which reported were commendatory, 
seven had mixed feelings, and only six were completely negative.” 
However, several judges noted that the vakils did little preparation on 
the cases, and that most of the work, other than the presentation of 
the papers in the court, was done by a mukhtar, who usually was a 
family dependent or servant to whom the litigant felt he could entrust 
his case.** 

The regulation of 1793, which established the independent legal pro- 
fession, also made the Sadr Diwani Adalat responsible for appointment 
of the vakils on the recommendation of the judge of the court in which 
the vakil was to practice. In reality the judge, with the approval of the 





37 Selections of Papers from the Records at the East India House (London: 1820), II, 11. 
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Sadr Diwani Adalat, could remove vakils for failure to perform their 
functions. Some of the grounds for dismissal were: telling lies, lack of 
knowledge of the regulations, attempted bribery of a government ofh- 
cial, failure to appear in court for three months, advising a client to 
bribe an official, inability to read and write, collusion with an opponent’s 
vakil, or absconding with a client’s money.” 

When the new courts were established in the Banaras region in 
1795, each judge submitted lists of recommended vakils to the Sadr 
Diwani Adalat. The principal qualification of those recommended 
seems to have been the ability to read and write Persian. Many had 
acted as agents to individuals such as zamindars or in the courts estab- 
lished by Warren Hastings in 1781 and revived by Jonathan Duncan; 
others had been pargand record-keepers, a post abolished under the new 
regulations; some had been “writers” for zamindars or businessmen. 
Most lived in the Banaras region, but a few were residents of Bengal 
and Bihar or were from Oudh. Over a third were Muslims, a reflection 
of the stress placed on a knowledge of Persian and/or Muslim law.** 

Sir Henry Maine’s conception that societies moved from a situation 
in which social relationships were based on status to one in which they 
were based on contract can be easily documented from Indian materials. 
In his first systematic pronouncement of this process of social change in 
Ancient Law (1861), he was not too familiar with the Indian situation, 
but his latter works, particularly Village Communities in the East and 
West (1871), reflected his knowledge and experience in India (1862- 
1869). The examples which I have given are attempts to illustrate the 
often unintended and devious way in which this general development 
came about. Failure to understand the nature of Indian society, assump- 
tions based on British practice, mistakes, and short-term practical con- 
siderations, rather than the unfolding of a social law or the implemen- 
tation of a well thought through grand design on the part of the British 
rulers, lay behind the movement in Indian society of “status to con- 
tract.” 





Bernard S. Coun, The University of Rochester 
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“Colonial Psychology” and Race 


F “colonial politics” denotes the objectives of a metropolitan power 

vis-a-vis its colony, then, for purposes of this paper, we may define 
“colonial psychology” as the frame of reference that determines the 
attitudes of “metropolitans” vis-a-vis the “colonial problem.” By “metro- 
politans” we mean the inhabitants of those Western societies that are 
linked to part of the non-West by the historical, political, economic and 
psychological ties that have always accentuated the dominance of the 
West. By “colony” we shall here mean only the areas with a multi- 
racial population of which a white element considers itself so integrally 
a part that it feels itself more strongly associated with its own “colonial” 
society than with the metropolitan country of its origins. 

The Caribbean societies will provide illustrative material for our 
discussion. It is useful to distinguish two variants in the Carribbean 
area: a West European variant, comprising the former British, French 
and Dutch possessions in the West Indies and the circum-Caribbean 
area, as well as the Deep South of the United States; and an Iberian 
variant, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico and the northeast 
of Brazil form a part. 

In order to consider some of the determinants of this “colonial 
psychology,” I shall first discuss some attitudes of metropolitan social 
scientists who have given their attention to this area. 

What are the biases of the metropolitan research worker when he 
studies the multi-racial “colonial” societies just described? Can one 
diagnose a “colonial psychosis” peculiar to the outsider? Little has been 
written about this subject: the outside observer has been so busy describ- 
ing the prejudices he has encountered, particularly those of whites, that 
he has seldom found time for self-analysis. 

In the sociological literature on the Caribbean area, one phenomenon 
is so striking and frequent that we are tempted to speak of a general 
tendency: in a society of Negroes and whites, the outsider inclines to 
give almost all his attention to the Negro group, and to preconceive the 
native white group as being identical to his “own” metropolitans, and 
therefore familiar. It is not thought necessary to study this group in- 
tensively; at most, some interest is shown by bestowing a moral dis- 
qualification upon it. 

We call this phenomenon the “law of the small deviation”: when a 
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society consists of two or more groups, of which one group shows a 
small deviation in culture and frame of reference from that of the ob- 
server, while the other groups show marked deviations, then the ob- 
server is inclined to neglect the deviation of the first group. In terms 
of Gresham’s law, the recognition of a great deviation in one group 
displaces the recognition of a small deviation in another. 

It must be partly for this reason that the literature on race relations 
in the Deep South (the “Negro problem”) neglects so strikingly the 
cultural and psycho-social properties of the native whites, products 
of long acculturation with the Negro group.’ If these native whites 
had become more clearly distinguished from other whites, many studies 
of the “Negro problem” would have remained unwritten. Objectivity, 
by definition unemotional, seems to be reached more easily the greater 
the deviation between frame of reference—and somatic appearance—of 
the observer and the observed. On the other hand, the subjectivities of 
person, group, and Zeitgeist seem to be particularly dangerous for 
scientific purity when the researcher neglects or ignores the deviation 
between his group of origin and the group he studies. Patterns of 
thought and behavior observed in the latter group are then in danger 
of being judged by the observer’s own norms and earmarked as patho- 
logical or morally unacceptable. 

Thus Myrdal e¢ al. use what they call the “American Creed” as a 
normative system in their study of North American race relations; the 
absence of this creed among southern native whites in their relation 
with the Negro is accordingly described as a moral defect. This is a 
kind of implicit judgment that one would zot find in a modern study 
on the infanticide of Polynesians; the autonomy of the Polynesian 
norm system will readily be recognized; the smaller deviation of the 
native white’s, unfortunately masked in part by his social schizophrenia, 
is neglected. In areas such as the Deep South, where Negro-white re- 
lations are considered unsatisfactory by the metropolitan outsider 
(Yankee), the “law of the small deviation” produces a psychological 
side-effect that is attractive for this outsider: by pre-conceiving the 
native white as being “the same as we are,” “we” can load upon him 
the feeling of guilt that burdens “us” with respect to race relations in 
the Deep South. 

The neglect of the white native group can be interpreted in another 
way: the outsider, coming from a racially homogeneous society, will be 





1W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1941), may move in the 
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inclined to consider any quantitative racial minority not “typical,” 
especially if it is white. In doing so, the observer conforms to the 
urge towards “homogenization” that is found in every multi-racial 
society. 

This urge towards cultural and biological homogenization, which 
could be called a principium medium of a segmented society (and 
which is realized either by intermingling or by elimination) was and 
is detectable also in the phase of absolute dominance of the whites. It 
then reveals itself in the pseudo-homogeneous perception of the white 
dominant segment, which considers all culturally or somatically differ- 
ent groups as Fremdkérper and sees the colonial society as an extension 
of the metropolitan society. 

Two centuries after its settlement, the Portuguese-Jewish group in 
Curacao was still officially called the “Portuguese Nation”; on the 
same island, there was in 1790 still a “Captain of the Indians,” although 
there were hardly any elements of this group left.” The present South 
African government considers the Bantus as “foreigners”; in modern 
North American literature, we frequently find the curious distinction 
between “Americans” and “Negroes.” * The fact that in former centuries 
the Curacao whites painted the windows of their houses in the colors 
of the Amsterdam coat of arms, to indicate a (fictitious) connection 
with that city; and the fact that the Anglican inhabitants of the British 
West Indies were a part of the London diocese, illustrate clearly this 
tendency to perceive the colony as part of the metropolitan society. 

In those areas where the non-white intelligentsia can now be heard, 
we detect the same, sometimes unconscious, urge toward homogeniza- 
tion, be it in the reverse direction. Thus the able Trinidadian sociologist 
Braithwaite speaks of “Trinidad whites” and the “local population.” * 
In cruder forms, we find the tendency to homogenization in such 
Jamaican movements as that of Marcus Garvey and of the Ras Tafari; 
in the Surinamese protests against the recently designed national flag 
which, by symbolizing the existing segmentation, seems to “eternalize” 
it; and in the statement, often heard in Brazil, that “we are going to 
form one people.” * This latter statement, it is well to reflect, is never 
heard in the West European variant of the Caribbean area; this gives 

2H. Hoetink, Het Patroon van de oude Curagaose Samenleving (Assen, Holland: Van 
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an indication of the different ways in which the homogenization is 
likely to take place in the two types of society. We shall refer to this 
later. 

Many outside observers appear incapable of detaching themselves 
from the mother image of the metropolitan society, in which the most 
important social hierarchy is formed by socio-economic classes or socio- 
psychological Sténde or a mixture of both. Thus, for example, Raymond 
Smith’s explanation of the matrifocal family type in a British-Guianese 
Negro group is based on a British model of society, in which the status- 
defining and managerial functions of the father determine the social 
status of the household.® Not everyone comes as wholeheartedly as 
Leiris (in his excellent study of Martinique and Guadeloupe) to the 
conclusion that the catégories of racial grouping are superimposed on 
and dominant over the socio-economic groups into which the society 
can also be divided.’ North American authors are indeed ready to de- 
pict their own Deep South as a caste-like society, but when they study 
Latin American societies, they prefer to speak of multi-racial class so- 
cieties—which, in my opinion, is an error, although it may perhaps 
be called an optimistic one.* 

Three factors combine to produce this North American optimism 
vis-a-vis Latin American race relations. In the first place, the fact that 
many of the communities under study are relatively homogeneous 
racially, so that quite correctly the socio-economic stratification tends 
to be stressed. However, as soon as one tries to formulate conclusions 
about the national society on the basis of a number of such community 
studies, the image will be seriously distorted. The several racial group- 
ings may be divided in a number of socio-economic classes, and these 
may partly overlap; as long as some classes of one racial grouping re- 
sist social intimacy with “equal” classes of another one because of 
somatic differences, it is misleading to speak of a class society. 

Second, there is the well-known North American failure to recognize 
Mulattoes as a social group of its own in Latin America (and for that 
matter, in the West Indies). By considering the Mulatto a special kind 
of Negro, one overestimates greatly the mobility of the Negro proper, 
the Préto. 





6R. T. Smith, The Negro Family in British Guiana (London: Routledge & Paul, 1952); for 
a critique, H. Hoetink, “Gezinsvormen in het Caribisch gebied,” Mens en Maatschappij (May- 
June 1961), pp. 81-93. 

7M. Leiris, Contacts de civilisation en Martinique et en Guadeloupe (Paris: UNESCO/Galli- 
mard, 1955). 

8 E.g., Wagley, Race and Class 

9 Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen, p. 4, speaks about “the Negro, especially the Mulatto.” 
With respect to Donald Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942), 
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A third factor, finally, is the guilt that the North American may 
feel in connection with his own “Negro problem.” This creates the 
wish to produce a clean mirror image of a multiracial society that 
“proves” that race relations can be ideal, or at least nearly so. Brazil 
seems to have been selected for this purpose, and many Brazilians co- 
operate enthusiastically in distorting the picture of their own social 
reality.”® 

To speak of guilt feelings is to touch on a complex that keeps in its 
grip not only the United States, but all of the West, including, of course, 
its social scientists. It shows its attendant bias in much of the literature 
on “The World and the West.” This historical guilt complex, as I would 
call it, is indeed most clearly demonstrated in Toynbee’s study under 
that title." When we see the colonizing societies depicted by Toynbee 
as “hordes of Franks” and when we read that we must not be astonished 
to suffer by the hands of “the World” all that we have done to this 
“World” since the fifteenth century, then we find ourselves confronted 
with a type of historical explanation that is impregnated with the 
awareness of collective sins. And more seriously, we must note the com- 
plete absence of attention to the strong ambivalence of emotions and 
attitudes that is evoked in any group that has been dominated for a long 
period. Such intense concern with guilt and punishment can never 
lead to objective study of the “colonial” or “racial” problem. Nor can 
such objectivity be reached by an exclusive attention to “processes of 
emancipation,” as the Dutch historian Romein would have it.’” 

A more useful frame of reference, I would suggest, is found in the 
assumption that the world is becoming one society, but a segmented 
one, with all the characteristics of cultural and somatic differentiation, 
as we can observe them in the Caribbean societies. 

A second kind of guilt complex is of a more delicate character. It 








Cahnman already observed that this book “stands for a type of literature which is most 
revealing if read between the lines. It reveals, that the main practical difference between 
Anglo-American and Latin-American race attitudes is in the position of the Mulatto rather 
than the Negro.” W. J. Cahnman, “The Mediterranean and Caribbean Region, a Comparison 
in Race and Culture,” Social Forces, XXII (October 1943—May 1944), 210, note 5. 

10 “Generally speaking, if one should examine the existing literature on the Brazilian race 
situation produced by scholars or by Brazilian or North American observers, one would notice 
that the Brazilian writers, influenced by the ideology of race relations characteristic of Brazil, 
have a tendency to deny or underestimate the prejudice that exists in Brazil, while North 
Americans . . . have difficulty in observing it in the way it exists in Brazil.” O. Nogueira, 
“Skin Color and Social Class,” Plantation Systems of the New World (Washington, D. C.: 
Pan American Union, 1959), p. 169. Cf. G. Ramos, “Patologia social do ‘branco’ brasileiro,” 
Journal do Commercio (Rio de Janeiro), 1955. 

11 A. J. Toynbee, The World and the West (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953). 

12]. Romein, “Zekerheid en onzekerheid in de Geschiedwetenschap,” In opdracht van de 
Tijd (Amsterdam: Querido, 1946). 
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has been stressed particularly with respect to Negro-white relations, 
both by North American psychologists and by the Martinician Negro 
psychiatrist Franz Fanon in his too little known Peau noire, masques 
blancs. I refer to the feeling of guilt that the white has toward the 
Negro because he cannot “forgive” the Negro that he is black. The 
Negro’s blackness creates in the white an uneasiness which his decency 
and democratic upbringing teach him to suppress; the uneasiness over 
the uneasiness creates a feeling of guilt.” 

It is one of the merits of John Dollard to have told us in Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town of the biases he himself became conscious 
or when studying the “Negro problem” as a Yankee in the Deep 
South."* His suspicions of the native whites, his sympathies for the 
underdog, in short, the whole scale of emotions that threatened to spoil 
his scientific judgment are, in my opinion, not alien to the majority of 
West European and North American researchers, who are all recruited 
from a similar academic and political milieu. As for the first- or second- 
generation Americans among the social scientists, one may in addition 
suspect that many would respond to their own frustrations among the 
Negroes with the sympathy of kinship. 

The outside observer is, in his way, a dictator in the field of “colo- 
nial” and “racial” problems. His “colonial psychology,” his view, is 
the view. If we consider how this view is influenced by the biases men- 
tioned before, we have to conclude that they tend to converge in an 
overcharged optimism about the “solubility” of the race problem. That 
such an optimism has to exist nowadays is understandable. It is a na- 
tural reaction to the doctrine of racially determined mental differences 
that became fashionable after De Gobineau *° and was discredited politi- 
cally only after the rise of Nazism and scientifically only after prag- 
matic research, especially in the United States, had demonstrated that 
the existence of racial mental differences cannot be established,’® and 
that the formation of certain personality types can be accounted for 
by the influence of social stratification.’ This kind of research was, of 
course, of a strongly defensive character. Its theory was mainly anti- 
biologistic. The concept of “race” became virtually taboo. The “race 


13.0, Berkeley-Hill, “The Color-Question from a psychoanalytical Standpoint,” Psychoan- 
alytical Review, XI (1924). F. Fanon, Peau noire, masques blancs (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1952). 

14John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949). 

15 De Gobineau, Essai sur l’inégalité des races (4 vols.; Paris, 1853-55). 

16 Cf. Otto Klineberg and others, Characteristics of the American Negro (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944). 

17 E. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1937). 
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problem” was declared a “social problem” of the same order of difficulty 
as cultural and socio-religious ones; it was often re-interpreted in 
terms of an economic and/or a cultural problem. It had an implicit 
“solution”: if, at a certain moment, “race” A and “race” B are no longer 
markedly distinct in economic and/or cultural aspects, the “race prob- 
lem” would by definition be solved. This sociological optimism remains 
dominant in the social sciences even today. 

When, in the 1940’s, the concept of the “plural” or “segmented” 
society became popular, the chance for a more genuinely sociological 
approach to the “race problem” increased. Van Lier, who was one of 
the first to use the term in Caribbean literature, gave careful attention, 
in his definition, to the social significance of cultural and racial diversity, 
although he never came to study the factors that lead to the social 
classification of mixed groups.’* M. G. Smith, who in recent years has 
occupied himself intensively with the problems of the plural society, 
so comple*ely denies the social significance of somatic diversity that 
he even declares, “It is a major error to conceive the conditions and 
problems of pluralism directly in terms of race relations. To do so is 
to mistake the social myth for reality, and thus to miss the structure that 
underlies it and gives it both force and form.” To Smith, a plural 
society is one in which there is more than one “institutional system” 
(and therefore more than one “culture”). He pays vague attention to 
what I call the process of cultural homogenization, and neglects com- 
pletely that of racial homogenization. Since in his opinion only “cul- 
ture” determines the social rank of a “section” (segment), Smith runs 
into trouble with social reality, in which he is forced to observe that 
groups with the “culture” of one “section” stay socially attached to 
their original “section.” That this happens because of the social sig- 
nificance of their somatic traits, seems to be ethically unacceptable to 
him, and is therefore taken to be untrue. 

An originally segmented society can retain its segmented character 
or “homogenize.” There are no other possibilities. I speak of a histori- 
cally durable segmented society when no marginal groups drive towards 
homogenization—when, in other words, all population groups accept 
an ideology that justifies the existing racial and (partly) cultural 
cleavages. Such an ideology will nearly always have to be a religious 
one, which can move the hope for inter-segmentary mobility to the 
hereafter. Not without some hesitation, one might perhaps consider 


18R, A. J. Van Lier, Samenleving in cen grensgebied (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1949), and his 
Development and Character of West Indian Society (The Hague, 1950). 

19M. G. Smith, “Social and Cultural Pluralism,” Annals, New York Academy of Sciences, 
83:5 (New York, 1960), pp. 774-75. 
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Hindu India as such a historically durable segmented society. 

In other segmented societies, homogenization will be achieved by the 
elimination of one or more segments or by intermingling. In every seg- 
mented society, culturally and racially mixed groups are formed. One 
can distinguish, according to the degree of inter-segmentary mobility, 
three types of segmented society:*° type I, in which a mixed group 
that somatically and culturally comes close to the dominant segment 
is held by the latter in the social position of the original subordinated 
segment; type II, in which such a mixed group gets an intermediate 
social rank between the two original segments; type III, in which in- 
dividuals from such a mixed group are absorbed by the dominant 
segment, that is, they are accepted on the basis of social equality as 
marriage partners by members of the dominant segment. 

The same trichotomy can be reached by other means: if one notes 
down the possible permutations of a mixture of one segment with 
culture One, race One, and social position One, with another segment 
of culture Two, race Two, and social position Two, and compares these 
with the social reality of the Caribbean area, then the three aforemen- 
tioned types appear to be present as follows: type I, in the Deep South; 
type II, in the British, French and Dutch areas; type III, in the Iberian 
variant. 

The difference in inter-segmentary mobility between the Deep 
South and other areas of the West European variant is not relevant for 
the process of racial homogenization: in both types, the original domi- 
nant segment keeps itself closed to biological intermingling on the 
basis of social equality. The fact that in the Deep South no colored 
group with an intermediate status has emerged in recent times must 
be explained, as Frazier did, by that unique factor, the “poor whites” 
who were always more numerous than the slaves.”" 

For the study of racial homogenization, the difference between the 
West European variant, where no Mulattoes are absorbed by the white 
dominant group, and the Iberian variant, where light Mulattoes are 
absorbed in significant numbers, is of much greater importance than 
the difference between the Deep South and the other parts of the West 
European variant. 

Far from putting all stress on the cultural pluralism of the Caribbean 
societies, as Mr. Smith does, I would suggest that the process of cultural 
homogenization is not to be stopped, though it may proceed more 


20 By which we mean a society originally divided into two segments. 

21E, F. Frazier, “Introduction,” Caribbean Studies, A Symposium (Jamaica: Institute of 
Social & Economic Research, Univ. College of the West Indies, 1958), p. vi; M. A. Davie, 
Negroes in American Society (New York: Whittlesey House, 1949), p. 45. 
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slowly in the West European variant than in the other. Smith shows us 
the cultural differences as through a magnifying glass; but one wonders 
if in reality the cultural differences among Jamaicans or Haitians are 
significantly greater than those between, say, a Norman fisherman and 
a Paris intellectual. On the other hand, the conditions that lead to a 
different form of biological homogenization in the two Caribbean 
variants have not been sufficiently studied. The process of “whitening 
out” or “bleaching” that can be indicated in all Iberian Caribbean 
societies has not yet been satisfactorily explained.” 

The biases of the outside observer are in no small way responsible for 
this omission. Much has been written on the “differences in race rela- 
tions” between, say, the “Anglo-Saxon” Caribbean and the Iberian 
part, or between the Deep South and Brazil. We have already suggested 
how certain emotions, as well as the unwarranted North American use 
of the concept of “Negro,” lead to errors of perspective. ‘Yet another 
mistake is often encountered in these comparative studies: the idea 
that master-slave relations are identical to white-Negro relations, and 
that the frequency of manumission can be taken as a simple indication 
of these latter relations.”* This leads, of course, to neglect of the eco- 
nomic factors that influenced the rise and fall of slavery.” 

There is also a general tendency to reduce the differences in “race 
relations” between the two Caribbean variants to differences in metro- 
politan culture. This is a logical procedure, since the economic history 
of both variants is grosso modo the same, and since not much is known 
of relevant cultural differences between the original Negro groups in 
both variants. The differences between Iberian and West European cul- 
ture most frequently referred to are: Catholicism versus Protestantism; 
“medieval” economic mentality versus modern commercial capitalism; 
greater “experience” of “foreign” ethnic groups and cultures versus 
less “experience”; experience of slavery, and the presence versus the 
absence of jurisprudence in the area of master-slave relations. As can 
be seen, all “positive” factors are on the Iberian side.”* Only the factor 





22—P. E. James, Latin America (New York: Odyssey Press, 1942); T. Lynn Smith, Brazil, 
People and Institutions (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1946). 

23 Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen; also Cahnman, “The Mediterranean and Caribbean 
Region.” 

24H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1909); S. Mintz, 
“Labor and Sugar in Puerto Rico and Jamaica, 1800-1850,” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, 1, 3 (1959); H. Hoetink, “Diferencias en relaciones raciales entre Surinam y 
Curagao,” Ciencias Sociales, to be published. 

25 Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen; Nogueira, “Skin Color and Social Class”; Freyre, 
Masters and Slaves; Freyre, Interpretagao do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: J. Olympio, 1947); R. M. 
Morese, “Toward a Theory of Spanish-American Government,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XV, 1 (January 1954); D. Pierson, “Race Relations in Portuguese America,” Race 
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of “experience” leads Tannenbaum to a kind of calendar optimism: in 
177 years, “we” will have as much “experience” with the Negro as the 
Brazilians have now.”® 

Undoubtedly these cultural differences play their role in the race 
relations of both variants. In my opinion, however, this role is restricted 
to the sector of everyday relations and superficial social intercourse— 
they may account for the difference between the “abrazo” and the con- 
descending nod of the head. It seems plausible that the greater reticence 
of the Calvinist over the Catholic would lead to stiffer everyday contact 
with the former. None of these cultural differences, however, can ex- 
plain the difference in the inter-segmentary mobility between the two 
Caribbean variants, which is the most important determinant of the 
way in which racial homogenization will be realized. 

At this point I propose to introduce a new concept to replace the term 
“race.” This new concept should be a social-psychological counterpart 
to the biological concept of race, and must meet the sociological demand 
of being transmissible by communication, instead of being biologically 
tied to hereditary substance. I call this new concept the “somatic norm- 
image.” This is the total of somatic characteristics that is considered 
by a group as its esthetic norm and ideal. It is the embodiment of a 
socially determined narcissism. Although in every group the function- 
ing of this image can be observed (otherwise physical vanity could not 
occur), one cannot, in a homogeneous society, speak of a process of 
becoming conscious of this somatic norm-image manifesting itself in 
every individual. On the other hand, such a process is to be considered 
as a general and typical phenomenon in every segmental society.” 

In principle, every “race” will possess its own somatic norm-image. 
However, in segmented societies we observe a one-sided transmission 
of the somatic norm-image of the dominant segment to the other seg- 
ments. Thus in the Carribbean area, the white somatic norm-image 
governs also the groups of Mulattoes and Negroes. This is illustrated by 
the great social and esthetic value attached by these groups to “white” 
characteristics. 

This one-sided transmission of the dominant somatic norm-image 
causes an intense frustration among the subordinated segments and 








Relations in World Perspective (Honolulu, 1955); C. C. Rogles, ‘““The Morality of Race Mixing 
in Puerto Rico,” Social Forces, XXV, 1 (October 1946); T. Blanco, El prejuicio racial en 
Puerto Rice (San Juan: Editorial Biblioteca de Autores Puertorriquefios, 1948). 

26 Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen, pp. 112, 116. One could object that only in the year 
2040 will the Brazilians have had their slave trade abolished for as many years as has the 
United States today. 

27Cf. Max Weber, Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, 11; Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, MN; 
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mixed groups. Although every process of acculturation may lead to 
frustration, that which is caused by the transmission of the dominant 
somatic norm-image is particularly penetrating, because it can only be 
removed by biological homogenization. This is the reason that a multi- 
racial, originally segmented society may be termed a socially pathologi- 
cal phenomenon, especially so if the process of cultural homogenization, 
of which the transmission of the dominant somatic norm-image forms 
a part, is already making progress. 

From the concept of the somatic norm-image, it is only a small step 
to the concept of the “somatic distance.” We define this as the distance 
subjectively experienced between one’s own somatic norm-image and a 
different somatic type. The somatic distance between the different 
“races” is not the same. Several authors have made this observation, be 
it in different and vaguer terms.”* Tests for measuring the somatic dis- 
tance between different groups have yet to be invented. It is certain that 
in many so-called social distance tests, not only the pure “social” dis- 
tance is measured (caused by cultural-social differences and image-for- 
mation), but a/so the somatic distance. It might be argued that “somatic 
distance,” hidden in a measured “social distance,” is the greater the more 
the somatic types of the subjects differ objectively, if the social distance 
test did not take place in a segmented society where there had been a 
transmission of the dominant somatic norm-image. If in such a society, 
group A represents the dominant segment, and group B the subordinate 
one, then the somatic distance between A and B will be greater than that 
between B and A; theoretically, the latter will be zero. Published social 
distance tests do not conflict with this hypothesis.” 

For our purposes, it is of further importance that studies such as 
Banton’s show that in tests where the subject is asked whether she is 
willing to marry someone with clearly different somatic traits, consider- 
ations of an esthetic nature seem to be of first importance.” This would 
imply that biological intermingling on the basis of social equality in a 
segmented society (where there is awareness of the somatic norm- 
image) is closely related to considerations of somatic distance. 

The fact that in the Iberian Caribbean, light Mulattoes are absorbed 
in the group of whites with sociologically relevant frequency, while 
this is not the case in the West European variant, would then be ex- 





28 Max Weber, idem. M. Banton, White and Coloured; the Behaviour of British People To- 
wards Coloured Immigrants (London: J. Cape, 1959), p. 144. Rogler speaks of “race distance,” 
without defining this concept. C. C. Rogler, “The Role of Semantics in the Study of Race Dis- 
tance in Puerto Rico,” Social Forces, XXII (October 1943—May 1944). 

29 E.g., Klineberg, Characteristics of the American Negro, p. 217. 
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plained by the fact that the somatic distance between the Iberian somatic 
norm-image and the light Mulatto is smaller than that between the 
West European one and the light Mulatto. The Iberian somatic norm- 
image is “darker” than the West European one. We must stress that 
a blue-eyed, blond Spaniard is perfectly capable of possessing the Iber- 
ian somatic norm-image, since it is a psycho-social property, acquired 
by enculturation and made conscious by contacts with other somatic 
groups. 

It would lead us too far here to substantiate our thesis on the dif- 
ference between the Iberian and the West European somatic norm- 
images by use of the sociological literature on the Caribbean. I have 
tried to do this elsewhere.” 

It is clear that the continuous absorption of light Mulattoes into the 
white group makes the psycho-social position of the whole Mulatto 
group in the Iberian variant more stable. More than in the West Euro- 
pean variant, this group is in its totality a social and cultural “conduc- 
tor,” both in upward and in downward direction. The advanced cultural 
homogenization in the Iberian variant is at least partially explained 
hereby. As long as biological intermingling on the basis of social in- 
equality between white men and Negro women continues (itself a 
function of a “feudal” social structure and its accompanying asymmetric 
roles for white man and white woman), the number of “pure” Negroes 
will gradually decrease relatively (at least if we assume an equal na- 
tural increase of every population group). The continued absorption of 
light Mulattoes produces a relative increase of the number of whites. 
These processes account for a “whitening out” of the population (though 
the whites do become somewhat darker in time) and, we repeat, 
for the relative decrease of the number of “pure” Negroes who cannot, 
like the colored group, identify closely with the white group. In due 
time, this “pure” Negro group in the Iberian could gain the qualities 
of what we might call an “exotic group”—a group that is considered 
intriguing because of its somatic and/or cultural deviations, without 
being thought of as a “menace” by other groups in the society. 

Let me conclude by using the term “exotic group” in the context 
of our summing-up of the biases of the metropolitan outsider, and 
state that in the matter of “the West and the World” (in Toynbee’s 
sense), the “World” has been perceived till now mainly as consisting 
of exotic groups. 





H. Hoetinx, Institute of Caribbean 
Studies, University of Puerto Rico 
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On Satelliteship 


E have had a little over forty years of experience of countries 

we conventionally dub “satellites.” * In looking at this slice of 
recent history two questions come to mind. Can one fit the type of 
relationships he finds within the Sino-Soviet bloc into the perspectives 
which economic history has developed in the debate on colonialism and 
imperialism? Has Nature made a leap and produced a new historical 
type, or do we have merely a new subtle change in form? 

Second, does the analysis of satellite experience enable us to go 
back with fresh insights and ask questions concerning data we already 
know? 

I shall ask the questions: What is satelliteship? Did it appear earlier 
in history? Should one argue that the Western powers do not have 
satellites whereas the Soviet Union and China do? What historical in- 
sights do we get from the notion? 


II 


Lattimore describes the satellite as a society with an elite group which 
has come to power by the intervention of a foreign country. The elite 
group actively identifies itself with the interest of the foreign country 
because it faces a hostile environment of domestic non-elite and of 
foreign countries which object to its regime. Were the foreign country 
which intervened on its behalf to withdraw support, the elite group 
would be toppled and the satellite would probably come under the 
influence of another great power. The elite group sees only one strategy 
to maintain authority: an active imitation of policies followed within 
the country protecting it. To quote: 


The regime in the satellite state . . . must, and wants to, model itself on the 
regime in the protecting country; its aim is to develop the satellite state under 
policies that will eventually make it homogeneous in social composition, 
economic characteristics, and political institutions with the state in whose 


1] am indebted to suggestions by William R. Allen and Goran Ohlin. 
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orbit it moves. It regards the fulfillment of such policies as a desirable process 
of catching up.” 





As a consequence of this strategy “. . . any variations within the domi- 
nant state are reflected within the satellite state.” Lattimore certainly, 
in this, puts more content in the term “satellite” than the trivial usage 
of dubbing any country in the Sino-Soviet bloc which is not China or 
Russia a satellite. We might paraphrase his view to say that it implies 
that the average Soviet satellite is distinguished from the average colony 
by the fact that it tends to develop at fast rates of growth * similar to 
Russian ones but at a price of considerable social, economic, political 
and cultural conformity to Russian institutions. 


Ill 


Lattimore’s analysis pins down the striking lack of social variation 
within the bloc, which let us assume proven, to the behavior of satel- 
lite leaders. That is, they engage in active and willing imitation of the 
dominant country. I would like to suggest that the results he indicates 
are produced by something quite different from simple imitation. Let 
me make the following proposition: it has two parts. 


A. Whenever one gets a directive, hierarchical decision structure 
then the possibility for the exercise of complete authority exists. 

B. Satelliteship consists of the exercise by a single decision-maker of 
a dominant country of complete authority over a smaller country. This 
authority is used to engineer broad and sweeping programs of social 
change in the smaller country to suit the preferences of this decision- 
maker. 


Let me take up the various terms in this proposition and the various 
sub-propositions. 


1. Consider a society where there is only one decision structure. In other 
words, any decision about any given change from routine behavior must take 
place within this structure, and each decision-maker has a superior, except, 
naturally, the top decision-maker. The structure is, then, hierarchical in 
character. Decisions flow from top to bottom without any constitutional power 


2 Owen Lattimore, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1955), Pp. 24. 

3 Defining growth as growth of gross national product per capita and, failing this measure, 
gross industrial output per capita. 
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of veto or consultation residing in lower decision levels. The higher we go in the 
decision structure, the fewer the people at each decision level. We then have a 
pyramid of decision-makers. Each of the subordinates in executing his tasks is 
subject to positive and negative sanctions applied by his superior. Generally we 
shall call the total decision structure “the state.” For each subordinate organiza- 
tion * within the state there is one person who makes decisions. While there 
may be staff functions in the society, authority runs purely by line. If one has 
difficulty in imagining such a society, a good example would be the paramilitary 
social organization of nomadic society of the Mongols before the growth of 
religious institutions in that society. 

2. Let us consider what “complete authority” means: it is a phrase drawn from 
Leibenstein,® and his diagram illustrates the situation neatly. 


Limited Authority" Set 


° 









Si: 


S's Alternatives 


"Complete Authority" Set 
— 








I's Alternatives 


Suppose S is someone in authority and I is a subordinate. If each time S makes 
a choice, Sg, I makes the choice, Iz, then an authority relationship exists. S 
can be said to have complete authority over I, if for each choice made from 
S’s alternatives, there is only one alternative which I selects. This is illustrated 
by the line marked “complete authority set.” But if for a given choice by S, 
then I only sometimes selects a one-to-one choice, but generally merely restricts 
his alternatives, then we can say limited or qualified authority exists. This 
is represented by the whole set of alternatives delimited by the set boundary. 


41 use organization in the sense of James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations 


(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), pp. 4-7. 
5 Harvey Leibenstein, Economic Theory and Organizational Analysis (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960), pp. 155-60. 
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I shall make the assumption that decision-makers generally attempt to increase 
the long-run area of decision-making as well as the importance of the decisions 
which they make. So over time we must expect I to expand the number of 
choices contingent upon any given choice by S. In other words the set area 
tends to increase over time, other things being equal. 

3. Under what conditions does the set area decrease to the “complete au- 
thority” set? If we interpret S as Stalin and I as Dimitrov, what made Dimitrov 
always choose alternatives which Stalin wanted? A number of factors seem 
necessary for this. I might say at this point that it is common for the size of 
the decision-making set to change. The ability to exert more or less authority 
is one we can observe, for example, in army formations, corporations or 
churches, all of which I take to be examples of directive, hierarchical ® de- 
cision structures. Anyone who has served in a military formation under suc- 
cessive commanding officers of differing ability and personal character can 
testify to the extreme rapidity with which authority relationships in the decision 
structure can change. Similar situations exist in business corporations, and 
there are also, surely, examples of periods of reform and greater control from 
the center in the large organized churches. 





I want to suggest that one way of exerting more authority is to use 
massive and continuous negative sanctions:‘ firing in a corporation, 
excommunication in a church, court-martialling in an army. In this 
way a head of an organization can decrease, if he wishes, the general 
willingness of subordinates to make decisions which reflect their own 
preferences and judgments. 

The use of such sanctions is efficient to this end because heavy costs 
are involved in moving from job to job. It is a facet of individual psy- 
chology that we seem to tend to exaggerate such costs. The threat of 
losing a job for decision-makers is a threat of an imagined heavy capital 
loss composed of time-discounted lost psychic income and lost income. 
If a decision-maker diminishes his decision powers to preserve his job, 
then this is economically rational.* 

In dealing with organizations smaller than the state, the existence of 

6T took these terms from Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics 


(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957). However, I use them in the sense defined 
heretofore. 

7To give some meaning to massive, we might weigh the effect of a given group of sanc- 
tions by the importance of the decision level at which the sanction is applied. Thus, one boss 
fired is worth Z x subordinates fired. 

8 Modern corporations tend to specialize factors of production. Decision-makers at inter- 
mediate decision levels learn to make decisions about tasks specific to a given corporation and 
do not have generalized skills at formulation of policy which they can sell as could a company 
director. Their salaries are thus higher than their opportunity costs. Thus, they will not move 
until they reach what they consider their opportunity cost minus costs of transferring to an- 
other job. Thus, the threat of firing represents a substantial capital loss. I am indebted to 
Homer Moyer for this point. 
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alternative opportunity sets a limit to the sanctions® which the head 
of the organization can apply. A general may have quite wide powers 
on paper to apply punishment, but in peacetime would find it difficult 
to maintain the standards of discipline and authority which he could 
achieve in wartime. Similarly, in business depressions the sanctions 
which can be applied in a corporation can be made much more severe. 
The consent of the governed very much depends on the absence of al- 
ternative opportunity! 

It is commonplace, however, to observe that the head of a modern 
totalitarian regime can affect the social and economic environment in 
a way which the head of a smaller organization cannot. He can create 
a wartime or crisis atmosphere. He can prevent citizens from knowing 
which alternative opportunities exist. He can prevent them from taking 
known alternatives. Gerschenkron *° has suggested that the consumption 
limits of the Soviet state are set by some minimum level necessary for 
industrial efficiency and some maximum level beyond which individuals 
in their richer consumption pattern might see no need for a dictatorial 
government. 

Suppose the head of state has created a crisis atmosphere. Suppose 
also that he wants to insure that his preferences are enforced and has 
decided that men will be obedient only in the face of severest sanctions. 
He cannot check the multitude of decisions about new situations which 
occur in the decision structure, but he can insure that individuals know 
his preferences and fear to disobey them. 

He therefore uses every medium of communication available to him 
to communicate his preferences. He decides also to distribute negative 
sanctions randomly. Each month he draws a number of decision-makers’ 
names from a hat and demotes some, imprisons some, executes some. 
He publishes that the grounds for these actions are that these individ- 
uals failed to follow his directives. We would conclude, naturally, that 
the bulk of punishments would bear on lower decision levels, although 
all stand equal chance of punishment. It will thus appear that it is safer 
to be high in the decision structure, so these negative sanctions will not 
work against positive sanctions like wages. 

Decision-makers will clearly attempt to follow the preferences of 





9It is clumsy to say positive or negative before sanctions. Similarly, it is clumsy to say 
“so-called satellite” and “‘satellite” to make the distinction between the trivial use of the word 
and, for instance, Lattimore’s use. It is not difficult to interpret the meaning according to the 
context. 

10 Alexander Gerschenkron, “Comments,” Soviet Economic Growth (Evanston, Ill.: Row 
Peterson and Co., 1953), p. 26 ff. 
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the head of state. Daily they learn of the purge of decision-makers who 
are claimed to have been disobedient. Certainly the tendency will be to 
push new decisions upwards in the decision structure. But this tendency 
will be resisted by those above, so that essentially personal bargaining 
will take place about levels of decision for specific new decisions. Dis- 
obedience to the preferences of the head of state, themselves widely 
known in generalized form, are more likely to stem from incorrect in- 
terpretation, sheer folly or lack of ability to apply general preferences to 
specific cases, rather than from lack of information or the desire of 
individuals to assert their own or their immediate superior’s prefer- 
ences in any given situation. 





4. Now it is a matter of observation that not every corporation head or every 
army chief or every head of state wields the same amount of authority. Under 
what conditions in a directive, hierarchical state can the head of it exercise 
maximum authority, or for that matter when can he get the right to exercise 
random sanctions? I want to suggest that this is intimately linked up with the 
ability to form coalitions. Think first of a situation where there are a large 
number of ministers, each of whom has equal power of decision. A person 
cannot widen his area of decision-making without the help, consent or sub- 
mission of others in the situation so described. If he has skill at forming 
coalitions and persuading others to accept his view, then he can do this. 


Consider now two leadership situations. The first is where the head of 
state can gain support of a majority of the decision-makers of the 
ministerial level. His political skills make him the leader of the strong- 
est coalition, or agreement among the coalition may give him authority 
because they can agree on no other candidate. The second situation is 
where the head of state has had continued success as a coalition leader 
and has convinced all the ministers that it is impossible to form a coali- 
tion to displace him. Furthermore, his success has communicated itself 
to lower levels of decision-makers. Let us assume there are no constitu- 
tional checks on the power of the government, and that subordinates 
will obey any type of order. The head of state can now make unilateral 
decisions. Unlike the head of state in the first instance he does not have 
to bargain with his coalition about what decisions should be taken. He 
knows that even if his ministers would not obey him, then those below 
will, because they never can conceive of a coalition which he will not 
dominate. He will thus always be in power and able to punish them. 

Anyone who has read about the painful attempts to form a coalition 
to displace Hitler will be aware of the general problems which the 
conspirators faced. The first was that subordinates would disobey su- 
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periors ho.*ile to Hitler. W: 114 the troops turn out in other words? 
The seconc was that acoalitiun  uld never be formed, for each would- 
be conspir: or wanted to be - Aired that the coalition existed before 
he would join it. Unless all acd ‘multaneously, no coalition was 
possible. This led to a stalemate situation with physical elimination of 
Hitler the only solution. oie 

I am arguing, then, that the skille¢leader who can dominate all coali- 
tions eventually can get to the positiah where he can apply random 
sanctions and diminish at each level tHe area of decisions down to the 
complete authority set. I want to point out one historical implication 
which transpires from this analysis. It is quite realistic in these terms 
to talk of a Great Man theory of behavioral change. One person can 
drive a whole decision structure along closely supervised lines. One 
man can be said to shape society’s direction subject to dynamically ad- 
justing limits of tolerance of individuals to the process of change. One 
man shapes the whole cultural gestalt. It is empty in this connection to 
point out that historical processes are important in the pace and direc- 
tion of change, or to put it another way, that the social heritage is im- 
portant. This is merely to say that the top decision-maker faces certain 
initial conditions, certain built-in programs of behavior, certain toler- 
ances to the processes of change. It is not to dispute his capacity to in- 
fluence the nature of change."* Thus in the same way we may envisage 
the head of state determining the rate of growth of the economy by 
deciding the values of such variables as the investment rate or the ag- 
gregate capital-output ratio, so he determines the habits of thought of 
the population by manipulating such variables as the input of educa- 
tional capital on engineers and scientists relative to sociologists. And 
we are probably not finished with Great Men in our century: the prob- 
abilities for the despotic person of unusual ability to be manufactured 
in an authoritarian bloc of a billion people seem unpleasantly high. 
To sum up so far, to exert complete authority in a state the following 
are necessary: 





1. The decision structure must be directive and hierarchical. 

2. The use of drastic sanctions is necessary. 

3. There must be detailed elaboration of the preferences of the head of state if 
more than top decision-makers are to be affected. 


” E. A. G. Robinson, The Structure of Competitive Industry (rev. ed.; London: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953), pp. 51-53, explains the size of very large business corporations by 


random and occasionally appearing talent. The factor of the “Great Man” is too often un- 
derrated. 
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4. A person must emerge not only able to form but also to dominate coalitions. 
5. People must not be able to avoid taking decisions by moving to areas of bet- 
ter opportunity. 





For satelliteship to emerge: 


1. An elite of nationals of a given country must have power. 

2. A complete authority relationship must exist between them and the head 
of another state. 

3. The elite must be ready to initiate broad programs of behavioral change 
which, naturally, reflect the preferences of the head of state of a dominant 
country. 


IV 


Is this way of looking at satelliteship useful for historical analysis? 
When we look at the past it seems possible to find embryonic cases. The 
empire of Chinggis Khan was one in which a directive, hierarchical 
state existed. Naturally the nomadic system of imperial control was 
strongly differentiated from the satellite system. However, Chinggis 
Khan exerted great authority over his immediate subordinates, and his 
use of drastic punishment is well known. I think it is correct to say 
that his emergence to power is not fully understood, but he must have 
had formidable political skills to confederate the many nomadic tribes 
which became the source of his power. But Chinggis Khan used his 
authority along certain lines: he was interested largely in military af- 
fairs, and his innovations were along these lines. He had little interest in 
economic and social change. His great authority was used more for 
military obedience than to institute wide changes in social behavior. 

If we look at another situation we might see how the preferences 
of a head of state who wielded complete authority were used to in- 
hibit economic change. I should point out that in describing this situa- 
tion I am merely translating into the language I have used a theory of 
stagnation implicit in Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism.”” I understand 
his line of argument to be as follows: In China a super-monopoly ex- 
isted, based on the need for massive irrigation. It was a natural monop- 
oly with strong technical efficiencies of size. The decision structure was 
directive and hierarchical, and many operations could best be carried 
out by direction of labor in a military fashion. Whoever controlled this 


12Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study of Total Power (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1957). 
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decision structure controlled the state, as the decision levels of the 
super-monopoly made a high proportion of all important new decisions 
which took place. In the long run of Chinese history all that was needed 
was the appearance of a despotic person of exceptional talent who could 
gain control over the subunits of the super-monopoly, realize the tech- 
nical efficiencies of size as well as the potential for despotic power. The 
liquidation of people with personal wealth, plus a rather drastic form 
of imperial justice, helped supply the system of sanctions. 

Ina simple society few new decisions were taken; Chinese despots did 
not have highly elaborate preferences, and these were easily communi- 
cated and enforced. They were usually preferences for the personal 
consumption of public works such as roads, monuments and the like 
which, given the technology of the time, were extremely unproductive 
and represented a gross misallocation of capital. The despots also had 
a preference for the destruction of personal wealth other than their own. 
This led to a redistribution of income in favor of the state and helped 
to destroy the incentive to invest. 

The Chinese did sometimes rule bordering countries through native 
elites. Under some despots it is conceivable that these elites had small 
power of decision. But authority was certainly not used to engender so- 
cial change in the one area of the Chinese Empire I am less than totally 
ignorant about—Inner Asia. 

This analysis might also be applied to Rome—another case with 
similarities, and to the Middle Ages—a case without them. I shall 
spare you this, for Karl Deutsch has already done something similar in 
Political Community at the International Level** in a far more persua- 
sive way than I could. He describes the nature of an authoritarian de- 
cision structure in Roman society, and the diffuse decision structure and 
related theories of organization current in medieval thought. He does 
not, however, analyze variations in the degree of authority within the 
Roman decision structure. But he does point out the importance of 
shifts in the composition of coalitions among decision-makers. 

If we look at modern despotisms, Hitler’s Germany does not fit the 
pattern as well as Stalinite Russia. First, Hitler did not use the full 
powers which were implicit in his position. While no other German 
leader thought he could displace Hitler in the Fascist party, Hitler 
shared power of decision quite willingly. One must accept this position, 
otherwise it is hard indeed to explain the very fascinating paradoxes 





13 Karl W. Deutsch, Political Community at the International Level, Problems of Definition 
and Measurement (New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1954). 
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in Fascist policy which Burton H. Klein has uncovered."* Schacht, for 
instance, was able to make decisions or resist decisions in a manner 
completely impossible to Vosnesensky under Stalin. Similarly, the 
Nazy party seems to have shared much power of decision. Hitler did 
use his authority to the full over the German army: we may perhaps 
congratulate ourselves that the German generals defended their men 
and their power to make correct decisions less ably than the economist 
Schacht defended a sound budget, for both worked to the free world’s 
advantage. 

Second, the Nazi protectorate only incidentally worked through na- 
tional elites. Further, it is rather a nightmarish interpretation of be- 
havioral change to look upon annihilation of conquered people as fitting 
in the satellite pattern. 





V 


What is the distinction between satelliteship and colonialism, think- 
ing purely in the terms developed in the preceding few minutes? West- 
ern colonies were ruled through native elites. Further, the industrial 
might and military power of the empires might be taken to imply that 
the native elites had little bargaining power. We might argue a “com- 
plete authority” relationship existed between some branch of an im- 
perial government and the colonial government as a consequence. In 
fact, some evidence has been assembled by economists which points to 
constraints on the decision-making ability of native elites. I think par- 
ticularly in this connection of the work of Hirschman’ and more 
recently of Michaely."° Their examination of the extent to which 
colonial imports and exports tend to be concentrated by product and 
geographically points the way to real limitations on decision ranges 
due to the existence of established interests. Political authority, by 
threatening such interests, could further diminish the choices open to 
colonial governments. I might say in this connection that, formally, it 
does not matter at all whether a colony exists under some legal status 
as colony. Does an authority relationship exist? Do economic interests 

14 Burton H. Klein, Germany’s Economic Preparations for War (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1959). 

15 Albert O. Hirschman, National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1945). 


16M. Michaely, “Concentration of Exports and Imports: An International Comparison,” The 
Economic Journal, LXVIII (December 1958), 722-37. 
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give the imperial country leverage? These seem to me to be the interest- 
ing questions. 

Let us accept the extreme case first of all: that native elites had no 
power of decision. Even so, it seems true to say that governments as 
opposed to general forces of cultural diffusion did not attempt to make 
vast and sweeping changes in the behavioral habits of native popula- 
tions. In fact, the charge against colonialism is precisely the reverse: it 
was too tender to existing interests. 

But we need not accept the extreme case. Imperial governments 
were a most complex person. They were usually, but not always, com- 
posed of legislators in shifting coalitions. They were often subject to 
appeal by independent tribunals and bodies of judicial resort. They 
were subject to pressures applied by instruments of public opinion. A 
native elite usually had the power to resist decisions, and decisions were 
rarely the reflection of one man’s will. In addition, the larger the colony, 
the more likely the native elite would be to seize the potentialities of the 
bargaining situation which arose from many lines of authority. 

It should be noted that we need not be misled in this by the series 
of observations which people have made about demonstration effects. 
These imply no element of compulsion, but free choice and indeed a 

form of active and willing imitation. I cannot, for instance, believe that 
the colonial use of gold-plated Cadillacs in some way reflected the 
preferences of the British Colonial Secretary or the British Prime 
Minister. 

The range of decisions which came within the purview of the im- 
perial government was narrow. The Soviet or Chinese Government in 
dealing with a satellite feels that most social phenomena are variable. 

One final comment. The implication of this line of argument is that 
satelliteship is decreased within the Sino-Soviet bloc, for we cannot 
argue that Krushchev has the same authority as Stalin. I would like to 
say that it is my belief that conditions exist for satelliteship as I defined 
it to emerge again, but I shall not pursue this topic here. 








| Gerorce G. S. Murpuy, Stanford University 
(now at University of California, Los Angeles) 
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for courses in introductory economics, comparative economic systems, 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


With the support of funds furnished by the Council on Research 
in Economic History, the Economic History Association will 
begin publication of occasional monographic supplements to the 
Journal. Studies running from about 60 to 125 printed pages will 
be considered for publication in this series. The monographs will 
be printed in the Journal format, but will be sold separately from 
it at reduced rates to members of the Association. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to submit, and to encourage 
others to submit, mansucripts of this length on subjects within the 
whole range of the Journal’s articles. Monographs should be sub- 
mitted to the editorial office, and will be handled and judged by 
the Journal’s regular editorial staff with the assistance of the 
Editorial Board and other expert readers. 

















The editors will be glad to consider for publication articles on 
economic history and those dealing with related aspects of history 
and economics. Articles incorporating the results of detailed 
original research should devote some space to the more general 
significance of the subject matter. Contributions should be typed 
double spaced; footnotes, also double spaced, should be grouped 
separately at the end of the paper. Prospective contributors may 
obtain from the Editorial Office a copy of “Suggestions to Con- 
tributors,” a list of the: major literary and typographical conven- 
tions of this Journal. 


All articles and correspondence relating to editorial functions of 
The Journal of Economic History should be sent to the Editorial 
Office at 329 Savery Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 
































ANNOUNCING 


The Edwin Francis Gay Memorial Prize 
in Economic History 


The Economic History Association announces a biennial prize com- 
petition for the best unpublished manuscript in the general field of 
economic history. The award, called the Edwin Francis Gay Memorial 
Prize in Economic History, will be $1,500.00 plus payment of any 
costs that may be required to assure publication of the prize-winning 
manuscript. Funds for the prize and for any publication costs will be 
contributed by the Council on Research in Economic History. 


The judges will take into account both the intrinsic scholarly quali- 
ties of the submittals and the felicity with which findings are presented. 
Preference will be given to manuscripts which combine breadth of 
enquiry and insight; which open up new areas of scholarship; which 
explore analytically major changes or developments in economic proc- 
esses or institutions. No award will be made if, in the opinion of the 
judges, no manuscript is of acceptable quality. 


The competition is open to any American or Canadian scholar. 
Manuscripts must be in the English language and ought not to exceed 
one hundred fifty thousand words. Two copies should be submitted 
unless exemption from this requirement shall have been granted by 
the Secretary of the Economic History Association for special and 
compelling reasons. Each competing manuscript should be unsigned 
and contain no internal evidence of authorship, but should be ac- 
companied by a signed letter that can be removed or detached before 
the manuscript is submitted to the judges. 


Manuscripts should be sent to Professor Ralph Hidy, Secretary of 
the Economic History Association, Morgan Hall, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, Boston 63, Massachu- 
setts, and they must be received before July 15, 1962 in order to be 
eligible for the 1962 competition. The judges for the first biennial 
award will be Professors Sylvia Thrupp (University of Michigan), 
Joseph Dorfman (Columbia University), and Raymond Goldsmith 
(Yale University), assisted by such co-opted scholars as the manuscripts 
may require for critical evaluation. It is hoped that the initial award 
may be announced at the next annual meeting of the Economic History 
Association which will be held at Washington, D.C. in early September, 


1962. 


























